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THE ARGOSY. 


FANUARY 1, 1872, 


WITHIN THE MAZE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ East LYNNE,” 





CHAPTER I. 
MRS. ANDINNIAN’S HOME. 


HE house was ugly and old-fashioned, with some added modern 

improvements, and was surrounded by a really beautiful garden. 

Though situated close upon a large market town of Northamptonshire, 
it stood alone, excluded from the noise and bustle of the world. 

The occupant of this house was a widow lady, Mrs. Andinnian. Her 
husband, a post-captain in the Royal Navy, had been dead some years. 
She had two sons. The elder, Adam, was of no profession, and lived 
with her: the younger, Karl, was a lieutenant in one of Her Majesty’s 
regiments, Adam was presumptive heir to his uncle, Sir Joseph 
Andinnian, a baronet of modern creation: Karl had his profession 
alone to look to, and a small private income of two hundred a year. 

They were not rich, these Andinnians: though the captain had 
deemed himself well-off, what with his private fortune, and what with 
his pay. The private fortune was just six hundred a year ; the pay not 
great: but Captain Andinnian’s tastes were simple, his wants few. At 
his death it was found that he had bequeathed his money in three equal 
parts: two hundred a year to his wife, and two hundred each to his 
sons. ‘‘ Adam and his mother will live together,” he said in the will: 
“ she’d not be parted from him: and four hundred pounds, with her bit 
of pension, will be enough for comfort. When Adam succeeds his 
uncle, they can make any fresh arrangement that pleases them. But I 
hope when that time shall come they will not forget Karl.” 

Mrs. Andinnian resented the will, and resented these words init. Her 
elder boy, Adam, had always been first and foremost with her: never a 
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mother loved a son more ardently than she loved him. For Karl she 
cared not. Captain Andinnian was not blind to the injustice, and 
perhaps thence arose the motive that induced him not to leave his wife’s 
two hundred pounds of income at her own disposal: when Mrs. 
Andinnian died, it would lapse to Karl. The captain had loved his 
sons equally: he would willingly have left them equally provided for in 
life, and divided the fortune that was to come sometime to Adam. Mrs. 
Andinnian, in spite of the expected rise for Adam, would have had him 
left better off from his father’s means than Karl. 

There had been nearly a life-long feud between the two family 
branches. Sir Joseph Andinnian and his brother the captain had not 
met for years and years: and it was a positive fact that the latter’s 
sons had never seen their uncle. For this feud the brothers themselves 
were not in the first instance to blame. It did not arise with them, 
but with their wives. Both ladies were of a haughty, over-bearing, and 
implacable temper: they had quarrelled very soon after their first intro- 
duction to each other; the quarrel grew, and grew, and finally involved 
the husbands as well in its vortex. 

Joseph Andinnian, who was the younger of the two brothers, had 
been a noted and very successful civil engineer. Some great work, that 
he had originated and completed, gained him his reward—a baronetcy. 
While he was in the very flush of his new honours, an accident, that he 
met with, laid him for many months upon a sick bed. Not only that: 
it incapacitated him for future active service. So, when he was little 
more than a middle-aged man, he retired from his profession, and took 


up his abode for life at a pretty estate he had bought in Kent, called © 


Foxwood Court, barely an hour’s railway journey from London : by ex- 
press train not much more than half one. Here, he and his wife had 
lived since : Sir Joseph growing more and more of an invalid as the years 
went on. They had no children; consequently his brother, Captain 
Andinnian, was heir to the baronetcy: and, following on Captain An- 
dinnian, Adam his eldest son. 

Captain Andinnian did not live to succeed. In what seemed the 
prime of his health and strength, just after he had landed from a three 
years’ voyage, and was indulging in ambitious visions of a flag, symp- 
toms of a mortal disease manifested themselves. He begged of his 
physicians to let him know the truth; and they complied—he must expect 
but a very few weeks more of life. Captain Andinnian, after taking a 
day or two to look matters fully in the face, went up to London, and 
thence down to Sir Joseph’s house in Kent. The brothers, once face to 
face, met as though no ill-blood had ever separated them: hands were 
locked in hands, gaze went out to gaze. Both were simple-minded, 
earnest-hearted, affectionate-natured men; and but for their wives—to 


whom, if the truth must be avowed, each lay in subjection—not a mis- 


word would ever have arisen between them. 
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“‘T am dying, Joseph,” said the captain, when some of their emotion 
had worn away. “The doctors tell me so, and I feel it to be true. 
Naturally, it has set me on the thought of many things—that I’m 
afraid I have been too carelessly putting-off. What I have come down 
to you chiefly for, is to ask about my son, Adam. You'll tell me the 
truth, won’t you, Joseph, as between brothers ? ” | 

*“T’ll tell you anything, Harry,” was Sir Joseph’s answer. ‘“ The 
: truth about what ?” 

‘Whether he is to succeed you, or not?” 

‘Why of course he must succeed : failing yourself. What are you 
thinking of, Harry, to ask it? I’ve no son of my own: it’s not likely 
I should have onenow. He'll be Sir Adam after me.” 

“It’s not the title I was thinking of, Joseph. Failing a direct heir, 
I know that must come to him. But the property Pp—will he have that? 
It’s not entailed; and you could cut him out absolutely.” 

‘“‘D’ye think Td be so unjust as that, Harry? A baronet’s title, and 
nothing to keep it up upon! I have never had an idea of leaving it 
away from you, or from him if you went first. When Adam succeeds 
to my name and rank, he'll succeed to my property. Were my wife to 
survive me, she’d have this place for life, and a good part of the income: 
but Adam would get it all at her death.” 

“This takes a weight off my mind,” avowed Captain Andinnian. 
‘Adam was not brought up to any profession. Beyond the two 
hundred a year he’ll get from me 

“ A bad thing, that—no profession,” interrupted Sir Joseph. “If I 
had ten sons, and they were all heirs to ten baronetcies, each one 
should be brought up to use either his brains or hands.” 

“Tt’s what I have urged over and over again. But the wife—you 
know what she is—she set her face against it. ‘ He'll be Sir Adam 
Andinnian of Foxwood,’ she’d answer me with; ‘and he shall not soil 
his hands with work.’ I have been nearly always afloat, too, Joseph : 
not on the spot to enforce things: something has lain in that.” 

“T wonder the young man should not have put himself forward 
to be of use in the world!” , 

“ Adam is idly inclined, I fear. One thing has been against him, 
and that’s his health. He’s as tall and strong a young fellow to look 
' at as you’d meet in a summer's day, but he is anything but sound in 
constitution. A nice fellow too, Joseph.” 

“Of good disposition P ” 

“Very. We had used to be almost afraid of him as a boy; he 
would put himself into such unaccountable fits of passion. Just as— 
as—somebody else used to do, you know, Joseph,” acaee the sailor 
with some hesitation. 

Sir Joseph nodded. The somebady else was the captain’s wife, 
and Adam’s mother. Sir Joseph’s own wife was not exempt from 
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the same kind of failing: but in a less wild degree than Mrs. Andin- 
nian. " 

‘¢ But Adam seems to have outgrown all that: I’ve seen and heard 
nothing of it since he came to manhood,” resumed the captain. “I 
wish from my heart he had some profession to occupy him. His 
mother always filled him up with the notion that he would be your 
heir and not want it.” 

“He'll be my heir, in all senses, safe enough, Harry: though I’d 
rather have heard he was given to industry than idleness. How 
does he get through his time? Young men naturally seek some 
pursuit as an outlet for their superfluous activity.” 

‘‘ Adam has a pursuit that he makes a hobby of; and that is his 
love of flowers ; in fact his love of gardening in any shape. He'll be 
out amidst the plants and shrubs from sunrise to sunset. Trained to 
it, he’d have made a second Sir Joseph Paxton. I should like you to 
see him: he is very handsome.” 

_ “And the young one—what is he like? What’s his name, by the 
way? Henry?” 

“No. Karl.” 

“ Karl?” repeated Sir Joseph in surprise, as if questioning whether 
he heard aright. | 

“Ay, Karl. His mother was in Germany when he was born, it 
being a cheap place to live in—I was only a poor lieutenant. then, 
Joseph, and just gone off to be stationed before the West Indies. A 
great friend of hers there, some German lady, had a little boy named 
Karl. My wife fell in love with the name, and called her own infant 
after it.” 

“Well, it sounds an outlandish name to me,” cried the baronet, who 
as entirely unacquainted with every language but his own. 

“So I thought, when she first wrote me word,” assented Captain 
Andinnian. “ But after I came home and got used to call the lad 
by it, you don’t know how I grew to like it. The name gains upon 
your favour in a wonderful manner, Joseph: and I have heard other 
people say the same. It is Charles in English, you know.” 

‘Then why not call him Charles?” 


‘‘ Because the name is really Karl, and not Charles. He was baptized | 


in Germany, but christened in England, and in both places it was done 
as ‘Karl.’ His mother has never cared very much for him.” 

‘For him or his name, do you mean?” 

‘¢Oh, for him.” 

Sir Joseph opened his eyes. ‘ Why on earth not?” | 

“ Because all the love her nature’s capable of—and in her it’s tolerably 
strong—is given to Adam. She can’t spare an atom from him: her 
love for him is as a kind of idolatry.. For one thing, she was very 
ill when Karl was born, and neither nursed nor tended him: he was 
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given over to the care of her sister who lived with her, and who had 
him wholly, so to say, for the first three years of his life.” 

‘‘ And what’s Karl like?” repeated Sir Joseph. 

“You ought to see him,” burst forth the Captain with animation. 
““ He’s everything that’s good and noble and worthy. Joseph, there 
are not many young men of the present day so attractive as Karl.” 

‘‘With a tendency to be passionate, like his brother ? ” 

‘““Not he. A tendency to patience, rather. They have put upon 
him at home—between ourselves ; kept him down, you know; both 
mother and brother. He is several years younger than Adam; but 
they are attached to each other. A more gentle-natured, sweet 
tempered lad than Karl never lived: all his instincts are those of a 
gentleman. He will makea brave soldier. He is Ensign in the — 
regiment.” 

“The — regiment,” repeated Sir Joseph. “ Rather a crack corps 
that, is it not ?”’ 

“Ves: Karl has been lucky. He will have to make his own way in 
the world, for I can’t give him much. But now that I am assured of 
your intentions as to Adam, things look a trifle brighter. Joseph, I 
thank you with all my heart.” . . 

Once more the brothers clasped hands. This re-union was the 
pleasantest event of their later lives. The captain remained two 
days at Foxwood. Lady Andinnian was civilly courteous to him, 
but never cordial. She did not second her husband’s pressing wish 
that he should prolong his stay: neither did she once ask after any of 
his family. | 

Captain Andinnian’s death took place, as anticipated. His will, when 
opened, proved to be what was mentioned above. Some years had 
gone by since. Mrs. Andinnian and her son Adam had continued to 
live together in their quiet home in Northamptonshire; Karl, lieutenant 
now, and generally with his regiment, paying them an occasional visit 
now and then. No particular change had occurred, save the death 
of Lady Andinnian. The families had continued to be estranged as 
heretofore: for never a word of invitation had come out of Foxwood. 
Report ran that Sir Joseph was ailing much; very much indeed since 
the loss of his wife. And, now that so much of introduction is over, we 
can go on with the story. 


A beautiful day in April. At a large window thrown open to the 
mid-day sun, just then very warm and bright, sat a lady of some five 
and fifty years. A tall, handsome, commanding woman, resolution 
written in every line of her haughty face. She wore a black silk gown 
with the slightest possible modicum of trape on it, and the guipure cap 
—or, rather, the guipure lappets, for of cap there was not much to be 
seen—had in it some black ribbon. Her purple black hair was well 
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preserved and abundant still ; her black eyes were stern, and fearlessly 
honest. It was Mrs. Andinnian. 

She was knitting what is called a night-sock. Some poor sick pensioner 
of hers or her son’s—for both had their charities—needed the com- 
fort. Her thoughts were busy; her eyes went fondly out to the far 
end of the garden, where she could just discern her son against. the 
shrubs : the fairest and dearest sight to Mrs. Andinnian that earth had 
ever contained for her, or ever would contain. 

“Tt is strange Sir Joseph does not write for him,” ran her thoughts— 
and they very often did run in the same groove. “I cannot imagine 
why he does not. Adam ought to be on the spot and get acquainted 
with his inheritance: his uncle must know he ought. But that I have 
never stooped to ask a favour in my life, I would write to Sir Joseph, 
and proffer a visit for Adam, and—for—yes, for me. During that 
woman’s lifetime Adam was not likely to be welcomed there: but the 
woman’s gone: it is two months this very day since she died.” 

The woman, thus unceremoniously alluded to, was Lady Andinnian : 
and the slight mourning worn was for her. Some intricacy in the knit- 
ting caused Mrs. Andinnian to bend her head: when she looked up 
again, her son was not to be seen. At the same moment, a faint sound 
of distant conversation smote her ear. The work dropped on her lap ; 
with a look of annoyance she lifted her head to listen. 

‘“‘ He is talking to that girl again! I am sure of it.” 

Lift her head and her ears as she would, she could not tell for 
certain whose voices they were. Instinct, however, that instinct of 
suspicion we all feel within us, was enough. 

A very respectable man-servant of middle age, thoughtful in face, fair 
in complexion, with a fringe of light hair round the sides of his other- 
wise bald head, entered the room and presented a note to his mistress. 
‘Who is it from?” she asked as she took it off the silver waiter. An 
old waiter, and bearing the Andinnian crest. 

‘Mrs. Pole’s housemaid has brought it, ma’am. She is waiting for 
an answer.” 

It was but a friendly note of invitation from a neighbour, asking Mrs. 
Andinnian and her two sons to go in that evening. For Karl, the 
second son, had come home for a two days’ visit, and was just then 
writing letters in another room. 

“Ves, we will go—if Adam has no engagement,” said Mrs. Andin- 
nian to herself, but half aloud. ‘‘ Hewitt, go and tell Mr. Andinnian 
that I wish to speak with him.” —s, 

The man went across the garden and through the wilderness of shrubs. 
There stood his master at an open gate, talking to a very pretty girl 
with bright hair and rosy cheeks. 

“My mistress wishes to see you, Mr. Adam.” 
Adam Andinnian turned round, a defiant expression on his haughty 
on 
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face, as if he did not like the interruption. He was a very fine man, 
of some three-and-thirty years, tall and broad-shouldered, with his 
mother’s cast of proud and handsome features, her fresh complexion, 
and her black hair. His eyes were dark grey, deeply-set in the head, 
and rarely beautiful. His teeth also were remarkably good; white, 
even, and prominent ; and he showed them very much. 

‘* Tell my mother I’ll come directly, Hewitt.” 

Hewitt went back with the message. The young lady, who had 
turned to one of her own flower-beds, for the gardens joined, was 
bending over some budding tulips. 

“‘T think they will be out next week, Mr. Andinnian,” she looked 
round to say. 

“‘ Never mind the tulips,” he answered after a pause, during which 
he had leaned on the iron railings, looking dark and haughty. “I 
want to hear more about this. Rose, come here.” 

The house to which this other garden belonged was a humble, unpre- 
tentious dwelling, three parts cottage, one part villa. A Mr. Turner 
lived in it with his wife and niece. The former was in good retail 
business in the town: a grocer: and he and his wife were as humble 
and unpretentious as their dwelling. The niece, Rose, was different. 
Her father had been a lawyer in small local practice: and at his 
death Rose—her mother also dead—was taken to by her uncle and aunt, 
who loved both her and her childish beauty. Since then she had lived 
with them, and they educated her well. She was a good girl: and in 
the essential points of mind, manner, and appearance, a lady. But her 
position was of necessity a somewhat isolated one. With the trades- 
people of the town Rose Turner did not care to mix: she felt that, 
however worthy, they were beneath her, quite of another order alto- 
gether: on the other hand, superior people would not associate with 
Miss Turner, or put so much as the soles of their shoes over the door- 
sill of the grocer’s house. At sixteen she had been sent to a finishing 
school: at eighteen she came back as pretty and as nice a girl as one 
of fastidious taste would wish to see. 

Years before, Adam and Karl Andinnian had made friends with the 
little child: they continued to be intimate with her as brothers and 
sister. Latterly, it had dawned on Mrs. Andinnian’s perception that 
Adam and Miss Turner were a good deal together; certainly more 
than they need be. Adam had even got to neglect his flowers, that he 
so much loved, and to waste his time talking to Rose. It cannot be 
said that Mrs. Andinnian feared any real complication—any undesirable 
result of any kind; the great difference in their ages might alone have 
served to dispel the notion: Adam was thirty-three; Miss Turner 
only just out of her teens. But she was vexed with her son for 
being so frivolous and foolish: and, although she did not acknowledge 
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it to herself, a vague feeling of uneasiness in regard to it lay at the 
bottom of her heart. As to Adam, he kept his thoughts to himself. 
Whether this new propensity to waste his hours with Miss Turner. 
arose out of mere pastime, or whether he entertained for her any 
warmer feeling, was his own secret entirely. 

Things—allowing for argument’s sake that there was some love in the 
matter—were destined not to go on with uninterrupted smoothness. 
There’s a proverb to the effect, you know. During’ the last few 
weeks a young medical student, named Martin Scott, had become 
enamoured of Miss Turner. At first, he had confined himself to 
silent admiration. J.atterly he had taken to speaking. Very free- 
mannered, after the fashion of medical students of graceless nature, he 
had twice snatched a kiss from her: and the young lady, smarting 
under the infliction, indignant, angry, had whispered the tale to Adam 
Andinnian. And no sooner was it done, than she repented: for the 
hot fury that shone out of Mr. Andinnian’s face, startled her greatly. 

They were standing together again at the small iron gate ere the sound 
of Hewitt’s footsteps had well died away. Rose Turner had the 
real golden hair that ladies have taken to covet and spend no end of 
money on pernicious dyes to try and obtain. Her garden hat was 
untied, and she was playing with its strings. 

“‘ Rose, I must know all ; and I insist upon your telling me. Go on.” 

‘“‘ But indeed, I have told you all, Mr. Andinnian.” 

Mr. Andinnian gazed stedfastly into Miss Rose’s eyes, as if he 
would get the truth out of their very depths. It was evident that she 
spoke unwillingly, and only in obedience to his strong will. 

“Tt was last night, was it, that he came up, this brute of a Scott ?” 

“Last night, about six,” she answered. ‘‘ We were at tea, and my 
aunt asked him to take some—” 

** Which he did of course?” savagely interrupted Mr. Andinnian. 

‘Yes ; and eat two muffins all to himself,” laughed Miss Turner, 
trying to turn the anger off. Mr. Andinnian did not like the merriment. 

‘Be serious if you please, child; this is a serious matter. Was it 
after tea that he—that he dared to insult you?” and the speaker shut 
his*right hand with a meaning gesture as he said it. 

‘Yes. Aunt went to the kitchen to see about something that was 
to be prepared for my uncle’s supper—for she is fidgetty over the 
cooking, and never will trust it to the servant. Martin Scott then 
began to tease as usual ; saying how much he cared for me, and asking 
me to wait for him until he could get into practice.” 

“Well?” questioned Adam impatiently as she stopped. 

‘T told him that he had already had his answer from me and that 
he had no right to bring the matter up again, and that it was foolish 
besides, as it only set me more against him. Then I sat down to the 
piano and played the Chatelaine—he only likes loud music—and sang 
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a song, thinking it would pass the time in peace until aunt returned. 
By and by I heard my uncle’s latch-key in the front door, and I was 
crossing the room to go out and meet him, when Martin Scott laid hold 
of my arm, and—and kissed me.” 

Mr. Andinnian bit his lips almost to bleeding. His face was frightful 
in its anger. Rose shivered a little. 

**T am sorry I told you, Mr. Andinnian.” 

“ Now listen, Rose. If ever this Martin Scott does the like again, 
I'll shoot him.” 

Oh, Mr. Andinnian !” 

*T’ll warn him. In the most unmistakable words; words that he 
cannot misconstrue; I will warn him of what I’ll do. Let him dis- 
regard it at his peril : if he does, I’ll shoot him as I would shoot a dog.” 

The very ferocity of the threat, its extreme nature, disarmed Miss 
Turner’s belief in it. She smiled up in his face and shook her head, 
but was content to let the subject pass away in silence. Adam 
Andinnian, totally forgetting his mother’s message, began talking of 
pleasanter things. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Andinnian’s patience was growing exhausted : 
she hated to keep other people’s servants waiting her pleasure. Her 
fingers were on the bell to ring for Hewitt, when Karl entered the room, 
some sealed letters in his hand. A slender man of seven-and-twenty, 
slightly above the middle height, with pale, clearly-cut features, and a 
remarkably nice expression of countenance. He had the deeply-set 
beautiful grey eyes of his brother; but his hair, instead of being black 
and straight, was brown and wavy. An attractive looking man, this 
Karl Andinnian. 

‘IT am going out to post these letters,” said Karl. ‘Can I do any- 
thing for you in the town, mother ?” 

The voice was attractive too. Low-toned, clear, melodious, full of 
truth : a voice to be trusted all over the world. Adam’s was inclined 
to be harsh, and he had rather a loud way of speaking. 

‘“‘ Nothing in the town,” replied Mrs. Andinnian: and, now that you 
notice it, Aer voice was harsh too. ‘But you can go and ask your 
brother why he keeps me waiting. He is behind the shrubbery.” 

Karl left his letters on the table, traversed the garden, and found 
Adam with Miss Turner. ‘They turned to wait his approach. “A half 
doubt, he knew not wherefore, dawned for the first time on his mind. 

‘‘How are you this morning, Rose?” he asked, raising his hat. 
‘¢ Adam, the mother seems vexed: you are keeping her waiting, she 
says, and she wishes to know the reason of it.” 

‘*T forgot all about it,” cried Adam. ‘“‘ Plague take the thorn!” 

For just at that moment he had run a thorn into his finger. Karl 
stayed laughing and talking with Miss Turner: there was no obligation 
on /im to return forthwith to the house. 
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‘Go back, will you, Karl, and tell the mother I’m sorry I forgot it. 
I shall be there as soon as you are.” 

‘“A genteel way of getting rid of me,” thought Karl with a laugh, 
as he at once turned to plunge into the wide shrubbery. ‘“ Good day 
to you, Rose.” 

But when he was fairly beyond their sight Karl’s face became grave 
as a judge’s. “Surely Adam is not drifting into anything serious in 
that quarter!” ran his thoughts. “ It would never do.” 

“Well—have you seen Adam?” began Mrs. Andinnian, when he 
entered. 

“Yes. He is coming immediately.” | 

* Coming /”—and she curled her vexed lips. “ He ought to come. 
Who is he with, Karl?” 

“With Miss Turner.” 

‘What nonsense! Idling about with a senseless child!” 

‘“‘I suppose it zs nothing but nonsense?” spoke Karl, incautiously. 
“ She—Miss Turner—would scarcely be the right woman in the right 
place.” 

His mother glanced at ee sharply. “In what place p— what 
woman ?” 

“ As Lady Andinnian.” 

Karl had angered his mother before in his life-time, but scarcely ever 
as now. She turned livid as death, and took up the first thing that 
came to her hand—a silver inkstand, kept for show, not use—as if she 
would hurl it at his head. 

“How dare you, sir, even in supposition, so traduce your 
brother ? ” 

“I beg your pardon, mother. I spoke without thought.” 

At that instant Adam came in. He saw that something was amiss. 
Mrs. Andinnian spoke abruptly about the invitation for the evening ; 
Adam said he could go, and she left the room to give, herself, a verbal 
answer to the waiting servant. 

‘What was the matter, Karl?” 

“The mother was vexed at your staying with Rose Turner instead 
of coming in. It was nonsense, she said, to be idling about with a 
senseless child. I—unfortunately, but quite unintentionally—added 
to her anger by remarking that I supposed it was nonsense, for she 
would scarcely be suitable for a Lady Andinnian.” 

“Just attend to your own affairs,” growled Adam. ‘“ Keep yourself 
in your place.” 

Karl looked up with his sweet smile: answering with his frank and 
gentle voice. They acted like oil upon the troubled waters. 

“You know, Adam, that I should never think of interfering with 
ycu, or opposing your inclinations. Jn the wide world, there’s no one, 
I think, so anxious as I am for your happiness and welfare.” 
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Adam did know it. And their hands met in true affection. Few 
brothers loved each other as did Adam and Karl Andinnian. Seeing 
them together thus, they were undoubtedly two fine young men—as 
their sailor father had once observed to his brother. But Karl, with 
his nameless air of innate goodness and refinement, looked the greater 
gentleman. 


CHAPTER II. 
LUCY CLEEVE. 


LINGERING under the light of the sweet May moon, arm within arm, 
their voices hushed, their tread slow, went two individuals, whom few, 
looking upon, could have failed to mistake for anything but lovers. 
Lovers they were, in heart, in mind, in thought: with as pure and 
passionate and ardent a love as ever was felt on this earth. And yet, 
no word, to tell of it, had ever been spoken between them. 

It was one of those cases where love, all unpremeditated, had grown 
up, swiftly, surely, silently. Had either of them known that they were 
drifting into it, they might have had sufficient prudence to separate 
forthwith, before the danger grew into certainty. For, he, the obscure 
and nearly portionless young soldier, had the sense to see that he 
would be regarded as no fit match for the daughter of Colonel and 
the Honourable Mrs. Cleeve; both of high lineage and inordinately 
proud. of it to boot: and she, Lucy Cleeve, knew that, for all her good 
descent, she was nearly portionless too, and that her future husband, 
whosoever he might turn out to be, must possess a vast deal more of 
this world’s goods than did Lieutenant Andinnian. Ay, and of family 
also. But there it was: they had drifted into this mutual love uncon- 
sciously : each knew that it was for all time: and that, in comparison, 
“family” and “ goods” were to them as nothing. 

“And so Miss Blake is back, Lucy?” 

The words, spoken by Mr. Andinnian, broke one of those long 
pauses of delicious silence, that in themselves seem like tastes of 
heaven. Lucy Cleeve’s tones in answer were low and soft as his. 

“She came to-day. I hardly knew her. Her hair is all put on the 
top of her head : and—and—” 

Lucy stopped. ‘“ And is of another colour,” she had been about to 
conclude. But it might not be quite good-natured to say it, even to 
one to whom she would willingly have given her whole heart’s con- 
fidence. Reared in the highest of all high and true principles, and 
naturally gifted with them, Lucy had a peculiar dread of deceit: her 
dislike of it extended even to the changing of the colour of the hair. 
She resumed hastily and with a slight laugh. 

“Theresa is in love with Rome; and especially with its cardinals. 
One of them was very civil to her, Karl.” 
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“ About this picnic to-morrow, Lucy. Are you to be allowed to go?” 

“Ves, now Theresa’s here. Mamma would not have liked to send 
me without some one from home: and the weather is hardly hot 
enough for herself to venture. Do—you—go?” she asked timidly. 

Ves.” 

There was a silence again; each heart beating in unison. ‘The pro- 
spect of a whole day together, spent amidst glens, and woods, and dales, 
was too much for utterance. 

For the past twelve months, Lieutenant Andinnian’s regiment had 
been quartered at Winchester. On his arrival, he had brought with 
him a letter of introduction to one of the clergy there—a good old 
man, whose rectory was on the outskirts of the town. The Rev. Mr. 
Blake and his wife took a great fancy to the young leutenant, and 
made much of him. Living with them at that time was a relative, a 
Miss Blake. This lady was an orphan: she had a small fortune, some- 
where between two and three hundred a year: and she stayed some- 
times with the Blakes, sometimes with the Cleeves, to whom she and 
the Blakes were likewise related. 

A novel writer has to tell secrets: not always pleasant ones. In 
this case, it must be disclosed that the one secret wish of Theresa 
Blake’s life, to which her whole energies (in a lady-like way) were 
directed, was—to get married, and to marry well. If we could 
see into the hearts of some other young ladies, and especially 
when they have left the bloom of youth behind, we might find them 
filled with the same ardent longing. Hitherto Miss Blake’s hopes had 
not been realized. She was not foolish enough to marry downright 
unwisely: and nothing eligible had come in her way. Considering 
that she was so very sensible a young woman—for good common sense 
was what Miss Blake prided herself upon—it was very simple of her 
to take up the notion she did—that the attractive young lieutenant’s 
frequent visits to the rectory were made for her sake. She fell over head 
and ears in love with him: she thought that his attentions (ordinary 
attentions in truth, and: paid to her as the only young lady of a house 
where the other inmates were aged) spoke all plainly of his love for her. 
Of what are called “ flirtations” Theresa Blake had had enough, and to 
spare: but of true love she had hitherto known nothing. She ignored 
the difference -in their years—for there was a difference—and she 
waited for the time when the young officer should speak out: her 
income joined to his and his pay, would make what she thought they 
could live very comfortably upon. Love softens difficulties as does 
nothing else in life: before she knew Karl Andinnian, Miss Blake 
would have scorned the notion of taking any man who could not have 
offered her a thousand a year. 

But now—what was Karl Andinnian’s share in all this? Simply 
none. He had no more notion that the young lady was in love with 
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him, than that old Mrs.,Blake was. If Miss Blake did not see the 
years she had come to, he did; and would nearly as soon, so far as 
age went, have offered to marry his mother. To a young man of twenty- 
six, a woman of thirty-four looks quite old. And so, in this misap- 
prehension—the one finding fresh food for her hopes day by day, the 
other at ease in his utter unconsciousness—the summer and autumn 
had passed. At the close of autumn, Miss Blake departed with some 
friends for the Continent, more particularly to visit Paris and Rome. 
But that it was a long-ago-made engagement, and also that she had so 
wished to see those renowned places, she would not have torn herself 
away from the locality that contained Mr. Andinnian. 

Shortly afterwards the Cleeves returned to Winchester, after a long 
absence. They resided without the town, just beyond Mr. Blake’s 
rectory. Lucy Cleeve had been in the habit of spending nearly as 
much time at the rectory as at home: and it was from the never-tiring 
training of him and his good wife that Lucy had learnt to be the truly 
excellent girl she was. On the very day of her return, she and Karl 
Andinnian met : and—if it was not exactly love at first sight with 
them, it was something very like it; for each seemed drawn to the 
other by that - powerful, sympathetic atacton that can no more be 
controlled than explained or accounted for- A few more meetings, and 
they loved for all time: and since then they had gone on living in a 
dream of happiness. 

There they were, pacing together the rectory garden under the warm 
May moonlight. The rector had been called to a sick parishioner, and 
they had strolled out with him to the gate. Mrs. Blake, confined to 
her sofa, was unsuspicious as the day. Lucy, twenty years of age, 
was looked upon by her as a child still: and the old are apt to forget 
the sweet beguilements of their own long-past youth, and ae the 
young of the present day can be onunne into the same. 

‘‘It is very pleasant ; quite warm,” spoke Mr. Andinnian. ‘“ Would 
you like another turn, Lucy ?” 

They both turned simultaneously without a word of assent from her, 
and paced side by side to the gate in a rapture of silence. Lucy 
quitted him to pluck a spray from the sweet-briar hedge; and then 
they turned again. The moon went under a cloud. 

“Take my arm, Lucy. It is getting quite dark.” 

She took it; and the night hid the blushes on her transparent cheeks. 
They were half-way down the walk, and Karl was bending his head to 
speak to her; his tones low, though their subject was nothing more 
than the projected party for the morrow ; when some one approached 
the gate from the road, and stood there looking at them. It was Miss 
Blake—who had that day returned from her continental excursion, and 
taken up her abode, as arranged, at Colonel Cleeve’s. Whether at the 
rectory or at Colonel Cleeve’s, Miss Blake paid at the rate of one 
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hundred a year for the accommodation ; and then, as she said, she was 
independent. Her sojourn abroad had not tended to cool one whit of 
her love for Mr. Andinnian, but rather augmented it. She had come 
home with all her pulses bounding and her heart glowing at the prospect. 
‘of seeing him again. 

But she saw him with some one else. The moon was out again 
in all her silvery brightness, and Miss Blake had keen eyes. She saw 
one on his arm, to whom he seemed to be whispering, to whose face 
his own was bent; one younger and fairer than she was—Lucy Cleeve. 
A certain possibility of what it might mean darted through her mind 
with a freezing hgrror that caused her to shiver. But only for a 
moment. She drove it away as absurd—and opened the gate. They 
turned at the sound of her footsteps and loosed arms. Mr. Andinnian 
doffed his hat in salutation, and held out his hand. 

‘Miss Blake!” 

‘¢T came with old John to fetch you, Lucy, wanting to see dear Mrs. 
Blake,” she said in explanation, letting her hand lie in Karl’s. “ And 
it is a lovely night.” 

Coming in to the light of the ‘sitting-room you could see what Miss 
Blake was like—and Lucy, also, for that matter. Miss Blake was tall, 
upright ; and, if there was a fault in her exceedingly well-made figure, 
it was that it was toothin. Her features and complexion were good, 
her eyes were watchful and had a green tinge ; and the hair, originally 
red, had been converted into a kind of auburn that had more than one 
shade of colour on it. Altogether, Miss Blake was nice-looking ; and 
she invariably dressed well, in the height of any fashion that might 
prevail. What with her well-preserved face, her large quantity of youth- 
ful hair, and her natty attire, she had an idea that she looked years and 
years less than her real age. | 

‘And Lucy? Lucy was a gentle girl with a soft, sweet face; a face 
of intellect, and goodness, and sensibility. Her refined features were 
of the best type; her clear eyes were of a remarkably light brown, 
the long eyelashes and the hair somewhat darker. By the side of the 
upright and always self-possessed Miss Blake—I had almost written 
self-asserting—she looked like a timid, shrinking child. What with 
Miss Blake’s natural height, and the un-natural pyramid of hair on the 
top of her head, Lucy appeared short. But Lucy was quite of the 
middle height of women. 

‘“*T wondef—I wonder how much he has seen of Lucy?” thought 
Miss Blake. 

She contrived to gather that the lieutenant had been a tolerably 
frequent visitor at Colonel Cleeve’s during the spring. She observed— 
and Miss Blake’s observance was worth having—that his good night to 
Lucy was spoken in a different tone from the one to herself: lower, and 
softer. 
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“There cannot be anything between them! There cannot, surely, 
be! ' 9? 

Nevertheless the very thought of it caused her face to grow cold as 
with a mortal sickness. 

“T shall see to-morrow,” she murmured. “They will be spastic at 
the picnic, and I shall see.” | 

Miss Blake did see. Saw what, to her jealous eyes ; ay, and to her 
cool ones ; was proof positive. Lieutenant Andinnian and Miss Lucy 
Cleeve were lost in love the one for the other. In her conscientious 
desire to do her duty—and she did hope and believe that no other 
motive or passion prompted the step—NMiss Blake, looking upon herself 
as a sort of guardian over Lucy’s interests, disclosed her suspicions to 
Mrs. Cleeve. What would bea suitable match for herself, might be 
entirely unsuitable for Lucy. 


Colonel Augustus and the Honourable Mrs. Cleeve were very excel- 
lent people, as people go : their one prominent characteristic—perhaps 
some would rather call it, failing—being pride. Colonel Cleeve could 
claim relationship, near or remote, with three lords and a Scotch duke: 
Mrs. Cleeve was a peer’s daughter. Their only son was in India with 
his regiment ; their only daughter, introduced and presented but the last 
year, was intended to make a good marriage, both as regards rank and 
wealth. They knew what a charming girl she was, and believed she. 
could not fail to be sought. One gentleman, indeed, had asked for 
her in London ; that is, had solicited of the Colonel the permission to 
ask for her. He was a banker’s son. Colonel Cleeve thanked him 
with courtesy, but said that his daughter must not marry beneath her 
own rank: he and her mother hoped she would be a peeress. It may 
therefore be judged what was the consternation caused, when Miss 
Blake dropped a hint of her observations. 

The remark already made, as to Mrs. Blake’s blind unsuspicion, held 
good in regard to Colonel Cleeve and his wife. They had likewise 
taken a fancy to the attractive young lieutenant and were never 
backward in welcoming him totheir house. Amd yet they never 
glanced at Lucy’s interests in the matter, or supposed that she like- 
wise could be alive to the same attractions; or that her attractions 
had charms for the lieutenant. How frequent these cases of blindness 
occur in the world, let the world answer. Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve 
would as soon have suspected Lucy was falling in love with the parish 
clerk. And why? Because the notion that any one, so much beneath 
them in family and position as Mr. Andinnian, should aspire to her, or 
that she could stoop to think of him, never would have entered their 
imaginations, unless put there. 

Mrs. Cleeve, dismayed, sick, frightened, but always mild and gentle, 
begged of Lucy to say that it was a cruel mistake; and that there 
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was “nothing” between her and Mr. Andinnian. Lucy, amidst her blind- 
ing tears, answered that nothing whatever had been spoken between 
them. But she was too truthful, too honest, to deny the implication 
that there existed love. Colonel Cleeve sent for Mr. Andinnian. 

The young man was just coming in from a full-dress parade when 
the note arrived. It was a peremptory one. He walked up at 
once, not staying to put off his regimentals. Colonel Cleeve, look- 
ing the thorough gentleman that he was, and wearing his customary 
blue frock-coat with a white cambric frill at his breast, met him at the 
door of his hbrary. He was short and slight, and had mild blue eyes. 
His white hair was cut nearly close, and his forehead and head were 
so fair that at first sight it gave him the appearance of being 
powdered. The servant closed the door upon them. 

That Karl Andinnian was, as the phrase runs, “taken to” by the 
plain questioning of the Colonel, plunged into without preface, cannot 
be denied. “Is it true that there is an attachment between you and 
my daughter? Is it true, sir, that you have been making love to her?” 

For a short while Karl was silent. The Colonel saw his embarrass- 
ment. It was only the momentary embarrassment of surprise, and 
perhaps of vexation : but Karl, guileless and strictly honourable, never 
thought of not meeting the matter with perfect truth. 

‘That there does exist affection between me and your daughter, sir, 
I cannot deny. At least, I can answer for myself—that the truest 
and tenderest love man Is, or, as I believe, can be, capable of, I feel 
for her. As to making love to her, I have not done it consciously. 
But—we have been a great deai together; and I fear Miss Cleeve 
must have read my heart, as—as ee 

‘“‘ As what, Mr. Andinnian ?” was the stern question. 

‘* As I have read hers, I was going to presume to say,” replied Karl, 
his voice and eyes alike drooping. 

Colonel Cleeve felt confounded. He would have called this the 
very height of impudence, but that the young man standing before him 
was So indisputably refined, so modest, and spoke as though he were 
grieved to the heart. 

“And, pray, what could you have promised yourself by thus pre- 
suming to love my daughter P” 

“IT promised myself nothing. On my word of honour as a 
gentleman, sir, I have not been holding out any kind of hopes 
' Or promises to myself. I believe,” added the young man with the 
open candour so characteristic of him, “that I have been too happy 
in the present, in Miss Cleeve’s daily society—for hardly a day 
passed that we did no see each other—to cast so much as a thought 
to the future.” 

‘Well, sir, what excuse have you to make for this behaviour? Do 
you see its folly e” 
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‘“‘T see it now. I see it for the first time, Colonel Cleeve. For—I 
—suppose—you will not let me aspire to win her ?” 

The words were given with slow deprecation : as if he hardly dared 
to speak them. 

‘What do you think, yourself, about it?” sharply asked the Colonel. 
“Do you consider yourself a suitable match for Miss Cleeve? In 
any way? In azy way, Mr. Andinnian ?” 

‘*T am afraid not, sir.” | 

“You are afraid not! Good heavens! Your family—pardon me 
for alluding to it, Mr. Andinnian, but there are moments in a life-time, 
and this is one, when plain-speaking becomes a necessity. Your 
family have but risen from the ranks, sir, as we soldiers say, and not 
much above the ranks either. Miss Cleeve zs Miss Cleeve: my daughter, 
and a peer’ S grand-daughter. . 

“Tt is all true, sir.’ 

“So much for that ansuitability. And then we come to means. 
What are yours, Mr. Andinnian ?” 

The young man lifted his head and his honest grey eyes to ie half- 
affrighted but generally calm face. He could but tell the truth at all 
times without equivocation. 

“T fear you will consider my means even more ineligible than my 
family,” he said. “I have my pay and two hundred poundsayear. At 
‘my mother’s death another two hundred a year will come to me.” 

Colonel Cleeve drew down his lips. ‘And that is all—in the pre- 
sent and in the future ?” 

“ All I can reckon upon with any censnly, When my brother shall 
succeed Sir Joseph Andinnian, he may do something more forme. My 
father suggested it in his last testamentary paper: and I think he will 
do it: I believe he will. But of this I cannot be certain; and in any 
case it may not be much.” ; 

Colonel Cleeve paused a moment. -He wished the young man 
would not be so straightforwardly candid, so transparently single- 
minded, putting himself, as it were, in all honour in his hands. It left 
the Colonel—the mildest man in the world by nature—less loophole to 
get into a proper passion. In the midst of it all, he could not help 
liking the young fellow. 

‘‘Mr. Andinnian, every word you say only makes the case worse. 
Two barriers, each in itself insurmountable, lie, by your own showing, 
between you and my daughter. The bare idea of making her your 
wife is an insult to her ; were it carried into a fact—I condemn myself 
to speak of so impossible a thing unwillingly—it would blight her life 
and happiness for ever.” 

Karl’s pale face grew as red as his coat. ‘ These are harsh words, 
Colonel Cleeve.” 

“ They are true ones, sir: and justifiable. Lucy has been reared in 
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the notions befitting her rank. She has been taught to expect that 
when she marries -her home will be at least as well-appointed as the 
one she is taken from. My son is a great expense to me, and my 
means are limited as compared with my position—I am plain with you, 
you see, Mr. Andinnian ; you have been so with me—but still we live 
as our compeers live, and have things suitable about us. But—what 
could you offer Lucy ?—allowing that in point of family you were 
entitled to mate with her. Why, a lodging i In a barracks, a necessity 
to tramp with you after the regiment at home and abroad.” 

Karl stood silent, the pain of mortification on his closed lips. 
Colonel Cleeve put the case rather extremely; butit was near the 
truth, after all. 

“ And you would wish to bring this disgrace, this poverty, this 
blight on Lucy! If you 

‘No, sir, I would not,” was the impulsive interruption. ‘‘ What do 
you aes ae for? Lucy’s happiness is a great deal dearer to me than 
my own.’ 

“Tf you have one spark of honour, Mr. Andinnian—and until now I 
believed you had your full share of it--if you do care in ever so small 
a degree for my daughter’s comfort and her true welfare ; in short, if 
you are a man and a pentlenen, you will aid me in striving to undo 
the harm that has been done.” 

“« T will strive to do what is best to be done,” replied Karl, knowing 
the fiat that must come, and feeling that his heart was breaking. 

“Very well. Our acquaintance with you must close from this hour ; 
and I must ask you to give me your word of honour never to attempt 
to hold future communication with my daughter in any way : never to 
meet her in society even, if it be possible for you to stay away and 
avoid it. In future you and Miss Cleeve are strangers,” 

There was a dead silence. Karl seemed to be looking at vacancy, 
over the Colonel’s head. 

‘You do not speak, Mr. Andinnian.” 

He roused himself with a sort of shudder. “TI believe I was lost in 
glancing at the blighted life mine will be, Colonel Cleeve.” And the 
Colonel, in spite of his self-interest, felt a kind of pity for the feelings 
that he saw were stung to the quick. 

“Do you refuse to comply with my mandate?” 

“No, sir. Putting the affair before me in the light you have put it, 
no alternative is left me. I see, too, that, circumstanced as I am— 
and as she is—my dream of love has been nothing but madness. On 
my word of honour, Colonel Cleeve, could I have looked at the matter 
at first as I look at it now, and foreseen that we were destined ca 
care for each other, I would have flown Miss Cleeve’s presence.” 

“These regrets often come late in the day, Mr. Andinnian,” was the 
rather sarcastic answer. ‘‘ Then I may rely on your honour?” 
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“You may indeed, sir. But that I see how right and reasonable 
your fiat is ; how essential for Lucy’s sake, I could hardly have complied 
with it ; for to part with her will be rending myself from every joy of 
life. I give you my sacred word of honour that I will not henceforth 
attempt to hold communication of any kind with her: I will not meet 
her if I can avoid it. That I should live to say this calmly !” added 
Karl to himself. 

‘‘T expected no less from you, Mr. Andinnian,” spoke the Colonel, 
stiffly but courteously. ‘I am bound to say that you have met this 
most lamentable affair in a proper spirit. I see I may rely upon 
you.” 

‘You may rely upon me as you would rely upon yourself,” said the 
young officer earnestly. ‘‘Should the time ever come that my fortunes 
ascend—it seems next door to an impossibility now, but such things 
have been heard of—and Lucy be still free——” 

“That could make no alteration: want of fortune is not the only 
bar,” haughtily interrupted Colonel Cleeve. “The present is enough 
for us, Mr. Andinnian : let us leave the future.” 

“True. The present is greatly enough; and I beg your pardon, 
Colonel Cleeve. I will keep my word both in the spirit and the 
letter. And now, I would make one request to you, sir—that you will 
allow me to see Lucy for an instant before we finally part.” 

“That you may gain some foolish promise from her ?—of waiting, or 
something of that kind !” was the angry rejoinder. 

‘‘T told you that you might rely upon me,” replied Karl with sad 
emphasis. ‘‘ Colonel Cleeve, don’t you see what a bitter blow this is 
to me ?” he burst forth, with an emotion he had not betrayed throughout 
the interview. “It may be bitter to Lucy also. Let us say a word of 
good-bye to each other for the last time.” 

Colonel Cleeve hardly knew what to be at. He did not like to say 
No; he did not like to say Yes. ‘That it was bitter to one, he saw; 
that it might be bitter to the other, he quite believed: and he hada 

soft place in his heart. 

‘I will trust you in this as I trust you in the other, Mr. ANCBDIAD, 
It must be good-bye only, you understand: and a brief one.’ 

He quitted the room, and sent Lucy in. Almost better for them 
both that he had not done so—for these partings are nearly as bad as 
death. To them both this severing asunder for all time seemed worse 
than death. Lucy, looking quiet and simple in her coloured muslin, 
stood shivering. 

‘‘T could not depart without begging you to forgive me, Lucy,” he 
said, his tone less firm than usual with emotion and pain. “I ought 
to have exercised more thought; to’ have foreseen what must’ be 
the inevitable ending. Colonél Cleeve has my promise that I will 
never again seek you in any way: that from henceforth we shall be 
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as strangers. Oh my darling !—I may surely call you so in this last 
hour !—this is painful I fear to you as to me.” 

She went quite close to him, her eyes cast up to his with a piteous 
mourning in their depths ; eyes too sad for tears. 

‘They have told me the same, Karl. There is no hope at all for 
us. But I—I wish in my turn to say something to you. Karl ”—and 
her voice sank to a whisper, and she put out her hand as if inviting 
him to take it—‘‘ I shall never forget you; I shall never care for you 
less than I do now.” 

He did not take her hand. He took her. Almost beside himself 
with the bitter pain, Karl Andinnian so far forgot himself as to clasp 
this young girl to his heart: as to rain down on her face sweet and sad 
kisses from his lips. Lucy was never quite sure, then or in after life, 
that she did not, by one, return them. But he remembered his 
promise to Colonel Cleeve, and said never a word of hope for the future. 

‘Forgive me, Lucy; this and all. Perhaps Colonel Cleeve would 
hardly grudge it to us when it is to be our last meeting on earth.” 

‘‘In the years to come,” she sobbed, her face lying contentedly 
under his wet tears, “when we shall be an old man and woman, they 
may let us meet again. Oh, Karl, yes! and we can talk together 
of that best world, Heaven, where there will be no separation. We 
shall be drawing near its gates then, looking out for it.” 

A slight tap at the door, and Miss Blake entered. She had come to 
summon Lucy. Seeing what she did see—the tears, the emotion, the 
intertwined hands, Miss Blake looked—looked very grim and stately. 

‘Lucy, Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve have sent me to request you to 
go to them.” 

‘‘God bless you, Lucy,” he whispered. ‘‘God bless you, my best 
and dearest. Good-bye, for ever.” 

With what seemed a cool bow to Miss Blake and never a word, for 
in truth he was unequal to speaking it, Lieutenant Andinnian passed 
into the hall, caught up his hat and sword that he had left there, and 
let himself out, buckling on the latter. Lucy had her hands to her face, 
hiding it. Miss Blake waited. 

‘“‘ My dear Lucy, what am I to say?” 

‘Tell them that I wish to'stay here alone for a few minutes. Tell 
them that Mr. Andinnian 1s gone.” 

Miss Blake, her hard, thin lips compressed with the cruellest pain 
woman can ever feel, took her way back again. Only herself knew, or 
ever would know, what this dreadful blow was to her—the finding that 
she had been mistaken in Karl Andinnian’s love. For anguish such as 
this women have lost life. One small drop taken from the bitterness 
was—to know that he and his true love had bidden each other adieu for 
ever. 

‘‘ Perhaps—in a few weeks, or months to come—when he shall have 
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recovered his folly—he and I may be friends again,” she murmured, 
** Nay—who knows—may even become something warmer and dearer: 
his feeling for that child can only be a passing fancy. Something 
warmer and dearer,” repeated Miss Blake. 

** Lucy will come to you presently, Mrs. Cleeve. There’s no hurry 
now: Mr. Andinnian is gone.” 

‘What is Lucy doing, Theresa?” 

‘Sobbing silently, I think: she scarcely spoke to me. Fancy her 
being so foolish !” 

Mrs. Cleeve went at once to the library. She-and her husband were 
as much alike as possible: mild, good, unemotional people who hated 
to inflict pain: with a great love for their daughter, and a very great 
sense of their own importance and position in the world, as regarded 
pride of birth. i 

“Qh, Lucy dear, it was obliged to be. You are reasonable, and 
must know it was. But from my very heart I am sorry for you: and I 
shall take blame to myself always for not having been more cautious 
than to allow you to become intimate with Mr. Andinnian. It seems 
to me as though I had been living with a veil before my eyes.” 

“Tt is over now: let it pass,” was Lucy’s faint answer. 

“Yes, dear, it is over. All over for good. By this time twelve- 
month, Lucy, I hope you will be happily married, and forget this pain- 
ful episode in your life. Not, my child, that we shall like to part with 
you : only—it will be for your own welfare and happiness.” 

Lucy pressed her slender white fingers upon her brow, and looked at 
her mother. There was a puzzled, doubting expression in her eyes that 
spoke of bewilderment. 

‘“‘Mamma,” she said slowly, “I think perhaps I did not understand 
you. I have parted with Mr. Andinnian, as you and papa wished, and 
as—as I suppose it was right I should do; I shall never, I hope, do 
anything against your will. But—to try to.make me marry will be 
quite a different thing. Were you and papa to tell me that you insisted 
on it, I could only resist. And I should resist to the end.” 

Mrs. Cleeve saw that she had not been wise. To allude to this 
when Lucy was smarting under the immediate pain of separation, was 
a mistake. Sighing gently, she sat down and took her daughter's hand, 
stroking it fondly. | 

“Lucy, my dear, I will relate to you a little matter of my own early 
experience,” she began in a hushed tone. ‘ / once had one of the 
affairs of the heart, as they are called. The young man was just as 
attractive as Mr. Andinnian, and quite worthy. But circumstances 
were unfavourable, and we had to part. I thought that all worth 
living for.in life was over. I said that I should never care for any one 
else, and never marry. Not so very long afterwards, Captain Cleeve 
presented himself. Before he said a word to me, Lucy, before I knew 
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what he was thinking of, I had learnt to like and esteem him: and I 
became his wife.” 

‘And did you love him?” questioned Lucy, in great surprise. 

’ “Qh dear no. Not with the kind of love I had felt for another— 
the kind of love that I presume you are feeling for Mr. Andinnian. 
Such love never comes back to the heart a second time. But, Lucy, 
my married life has heen perfectly successful and happy. Once that 
great passion is over, you see, the heart is at rest, calmness and rea- 
son have supervened. Rely upon it, my dear, your married life will 
be all the happier for this little experience connected with Mr. Andin- 
nian.” 

Lucy said no more. She knew. And Mrs. Cleeve thought how . 
dutiful her daughter was. 

On the following day, a letter came to the Colonel from Karl. A 
well-written and sensible letter; not of rebellion, but of acquiescence. 
While it deplored his fate in separating from Lucy; it bowed to the 
necessity that enforced it. A note was enclosed for Lucy: it was 
unsealed, in case the Colonel should wish to read before giving it to 
her. The Colonel did so: he did not fear treason from Karl, but it 
was as well to be on the safe side and assure himself there was none. 
It contained only a few words, rather more coherent than Karl’s 
emotion of the previous day had allowed him to speak: and it bade 
her adieu for ever. Colonel Cleeve sent both notes to his daughter, 
and then lost himself in a reverie: from which he was aroused by the 
entrance of his wife. 

*¢ Lucinda, that is really a most superior young man: high-principled, 
true-hearted. A pity but he had rank and money.” 

“Who is a superior young man?” asked Mrs. Cleeve, not having 
the clue. 

“ Lieutenant Andinnian.” 


CHAPTER III. 
DONE AT SUNSET. | 
THE warm June sun rode gaily in the bright-blue skies, and the 
sweet June roses were in bloom. Mrs. Andinnian, entirely un- 
conscious of the blight that had fallen on her younger son, was 
placidly making the home happiness (as she believed) of the elder. 
Had she known of Karl’s sorrow, she would have given to it but a 
passing thought. 

There was peace in the home again. The vexation regarding their 
‘young lady-neighbour had subsided in Mrs. Andinnian’s mind. She 
had spoken seriously and sharply to Adam upon the point—which was 
an entirely new element in his experience ; telling him how absurd and 
unsuitable it was, that he, one of England’s future baronets, and three- 
and-thirty years of age already, should waste his hours in frivolous talk 
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with a girl beneath him. Adam heard her in silence, smiling a little, 
and quite docile. He rejoined in a joking tone. 

“All this means, I suppose, mother, that you would not tolerate 
Miss Turner as my wife?” 

“Never, Adam, never. You would have to choose between myself 
and her. And I have been a loving mother to you.” 

“All right. Don’t worry yourself. There’s no cause for it.” 

From this time—it was in April, at the close of Karl’s short visit to 
them—the trouble ceased. Adam Andinnian either did not meet the 
girl so much: or else he timed his interviews more cautiously. In _ 
May Miss Turner went away on a visit: and Mrs, Andinnian forgot 
_ that she had ever been anxious. 

Never a word of invitation had come from Sir Joseph. During this 
same month, May, Mrs. Andinnian, her patience worn out, wrote to Fox- 
wood, proffering a visit for herself and Adam, At the end of a fort- 
night's time, she got an answer. A few words of shaky writing, in Sir 
Joseph’s own hand. He had been very ill, he told her, which was the 
cause of the delay, as he wished to reply himself. Now he was some- 
what better, and gaining strength. When able to entertain her and 
her son—which he hoped would be soon—he should write for them. 
It would give him great pleasure to receive them, and to make the 
acquaintance of his heir. 

That letter had reached Mrs. Andinnian the first day of June. Some 
three weeks had elapsed since, and no summons had come. She was 
growing just a little impatient again. Morning after morning, while 
she dressed, the question always crossed her mind: will there bea 
letter to-day from Foxwood? On this lovely June morning, with the 
scent of the midsummer flowers wafting in through the open chamber 
window, it filled her mind as usual. 

They breakfasted early. Adam’s active garden habits induced it, 
When Mrs, Andinnian descended, he was in the breakfast room, scan- 
ning the pages of some new work on horticulture. He wore a tasty 
suit of grey, and looked well and handsome: unusually so in his 
mother’s eyes, for he had only returned the past evening from a few 
days’ roving absence. 

“Good morning, Adam.” 

He advanced to kiss his mother: his white teeth and his grey eyes 
as beautiful as they could well be. Mrs. Andinnian’s fond and admir- 
ing heart leaped up with a bound. 

“The nonsense people write whose knowledge is superficial!” he 
said with a gay laugh. “I have detected half a dozen errors in this 
book already.” | 

“No doubt. What a nice morning it is!” 

“Lovely. It is Midsummer Eve. I have been out at work these 
two hours.”’ 
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‘‘ Adam, I think that must be the postman’s step,” she observed. 
‘‘ Some one is going round to the door.” 

‘*‘ From Karl, perhaps,” he said with indifference, for he had plunged 
into his book again. 

Hewitt came in ; one letter only on the silver waiter. He presented it | 
to his master. Adam, absorbed in his pages, took the letter and laid 
.1t on the table without looking up. Something very like a cry from 
his mother startled him. She had caught up the letter and was gazing 
at the address. For it was one that had never before been seen there. 

‘Sir Adam Andinnian, Bart.” 

‘‘Oh my son! It has come at last.” 

‘“‘ What has come?” cried he in surprise. ‘Oh, I see :—Sir Joseph 
must be dead. Poor old fellow! What a sad thing!” 

But it was not exactly Sir Joseph’s death that Mrs. Andinnian had 
been thinking of. The letter ran as follows :— 


“ Foxwoon, “Fune 2214. 
DEAR SiR, —lL am truly sorry to have to inform you of the death of my 
old friend and many years patient, Sir Foseph Andinnian. He had 
been getting better slowly, but we thought surely ; and his death at the last 
was sudden and quite unexpected. TI have taken upon myself to give a few 

necessary orders in anticipation of your arrival here. 
Lam, Sir Adam, very sincerely yours, 
Sir Adam Andinnian.” WILLIAM Moore. 


The breakfast went on nearly in silence. Mrs. Andinnian was deep 
in thoughts and plans. Sir Adam, poring over his book while he ate, 
did not seem to be at all impressed with the importance of having 
gained a handle to his name. 

“When shall you start, Adam?” 

‘ Start?” he returned, glancing up. ‘For Foxwood? Oh, in a day 
or two.” 

‘“‘ In a day or two!” repeated his mother, with surprised emphasis. 
‘‘Why, what do you mean?” 

“‘ Just that, mother.” 

‘ You should be off in half an hour. You must, Adam.” 

‘‘Not I. There’s no need of hurry,” he added, with careless good 
humour. 

‘‘ But there is need of it,” she answered. 

‘Why? Had Sir Joseph been dying and wished to see me, I’d not 
have lost a single moment: but it is nothing of tke kind, poor 
man. He is dead, unfortunately: and therefore no cause for haste 
exists.” 

‘¢Some one ought to be there.” 

‘Not at all. The Mr. Moore who writes—some good old pags 
doctor, I conclude—will see to things.” 
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‘‘ But why should you not go at once, Adam?” she persisted. ‘‘ What 
1s preventing you ?” 

‘‘ Nothing prevents me. Except that I hate to be hurried off any- 
where. And I—I only came back to the garden yesterday.” 

“The garden !—-that’s what it is,” resentfully thought Mrs. An- 
dinnian. 

‘* Adam, if you do not go, I shall.” 

‘Do, mother,” he said, readily. ‘‘Go, if you would like to, and take 
Hewitt. I hate details of all kinds, you know; and if you will go, and 
take them on yourself, I shall be truly obliged. Write me word which 
Gay the funeral is fixed for, and I will come for it.” 

Perhaps in all her life Mrs. Andinnian had never resented anything 
in her favourite son as she was resenting this. She had looked for- 
ward to this accession of fortune with an eager anxiety which none could 
suspect: and now that it was come, he was treating it with this indif- 
ference! Many a time and oft had she indulged a vision of the day 
when she should drive in to take possession of Foxwood, her handsome 
son, the inheritor, seated beside her. 

‘One of my sons ought to be there,” she said, coldly. “If you will 
not go, Adam, I shall telegraph to Karl.” 

“‘T will telegraph for you,” he replied, with provoking good-humour. 
‘¢ Karl will be the very fellow: he has ten times the head for business 
that I have. Let him act for me in all things, exactly as though it 
were he who had succeeded : I give him carte blanche. It will save all 
trouble to you.” 

Sir Adam Andinnian declined to be shaken out of his resolve and 
his inertness. In what might be called a temper, Mrs. Andinnian de- 
parted straight from the breakfast table for the railway station, to take 
the train. Her son duly accompanied her to see her safely away: she 
had refused to take Hewitt: and then he despatched a telegram to 
Karl, telling him to join his mother at Foxwood. Meantime, while 
these, the lady and the message, went speeding on their respective 
ways, the new baronet beguiled away the day’s passing hours amidst 
his flowers, and shot a few small birds that were interfering with some 
choice seedlings just springing up. 


Lieutenant Andinnian received the message promptly. But, 
following the fashion much in vogue amidst telegraphic messages, it 
was not quite as clear as daylight. Karl read that Sir Joseph was dead, 
that his mother was either going or gone to Foxwood; that she was 
waiting for him, and he was to join her without delay. But whether 
he was to join her at her own home and accompany her to Foxwood, 
or whether he was to proceed direct to Foxwood, lay in profound 
obscurity. The fault was not in Sir Adam’s wording; but in the tele- 
graph people’s carelessness. 
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“‘ Now which is it that Iam todo?” debated Karl, puzzling over 
the sprawling words from divers points of view. They did not help 
him : and he decided to proceed Home; he thought his mother must be 
waiting for him there. ‘It must be that,” he said: ‘‘ Adam has gone 
hastening on to Foxwood, and the mother is staying for me to accom- 
pany her. Poor Uncle Joseph! And to think that I never once saw 
him in life!” 

Mr. Andinnian had no difficulty in obtaining leave of absence: and 
he started on his journey. He was somewhat changed. Though only a 
month.had gone by since the severance from Lucy Cleeve, the anguish 
had told upon him. His brother officers, noting the sad abstraction 
he was often plunged in, the ultra-strict fulfilment of his duties, as if 
life were made up of parades and drill and all the rest of it, told him 
in joke that he was going into a bad way. They knew naught of what 
had happened: of the fresh spring love that had made his heart and 
this earth alike a paradise, or of its abrupt ending. “My poor 
horse has had to be shot, you know ”—-which was a fact; “and I can’t 
forget him,” Mr. Andinnian one day replied, reciprocating the joke. 

The shades of the midsummer night were gathering as Karl neared 
the house of his mother. He walked up from the terminus, choosing 
the field path, and leaving his portmanteau to be sent after him. 
The glowing fires of the departed sun had left the west, but streaks of 
gold where he had set illumined the heavens. The air was still and 
soft, the night balmy ; some stars flickered in the calm blue firmament : 
the moon was well above the horizon. This pathway over the fields 
ran parallel with the high road. As Mr. Andinnian paced it, his 
umbrella in his -hand, there suddenly broke upon his ears a kind 
of uproar, marring strangely the peaceful stillness of the night. 
Some stirring commotion, as of a mass of people, seemed to be 
approaching. 

‘“‘ What is it, I wonder?” he said to himself: and for a moment or 
two he halted and stared over the border of the field and the interven- 
ing hedge beyond. By what his sight could make out, he thought some 
policemen were in front, walking with measured tread, and a confused 
mob behind, following close on their heels : but it was too uncertain a 
light to show this distinctly. 

‘Some poor prisoner they are bringing in from the country,” thought 
Mr. Andinnian, as the commotion passed on towards the town, and he 
continued his way. 

“This is a true Midsummer Eve night,” he said to himself, when the 
hum of the noise and the tramping had died away, and he glanced at 
the weird shadows that stood out from hedges and trees. “Just the 
night for ghosts to come abroad, and Stay, though : it is not on 
Midsummer Eve that ghosts come, I think. What is the popular super- 
stition for the night? Young girls go out and see the shadowy forms of 
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their future husbands? Is that it? I don’t remember. What matter 
if I did? Such romance has died out for me.” 

He drew near his home. On the left lay the cottage of Mr. Turner. 
Its inmates seemed to be unusually astir within it, for lights shone 
from nearly every window. A few yards further Karl turned into his 
mother’s grounds by a private gate. 

Their own house looked, on the contrary, all dark. Karl could not 
see that so much as the hall-lamp was lighted. A sudden conviction 
flashed over him that he was wrong, after all that it was to Foxwood he 
ought to have gone. 

“My mother and Adam and all the world are off to it, no doubt,” he 
said as he looked up at the dark windows, after knocking at the door. 
“‘Deuce take the telegraph !” 

The door was opened by Hewitt : Hewitt with a candle in his hand. 
That is, the door was drawn a few inches back, and the man’s face 
appeared in the aperture. Karl was seized with a sudden panic: for he 
had never seen, in all his life, a face blanched as that was, or one 
so full of horror. 

“‘ What is the matter ?” he involuntarily exclaimed, under his breath. 

Ay, what was the matter? Hewitt, the faithful serving man of 
many years, threw up his hands when he saw Karl, and cried out aloud 
before he told it. His master, Sir Adam, had shot Martin Scott. 

Karl Andinnian stood against the door-post inside as he listened ; 
stood like one bereft of motion. For a moment he could put no ques- 
tions: but it crossed his mind that Hewitt must be mad and was tell- 
ing some fable of an excited brain. 

Not so. It was all too true. Adam Andinnian had deliberately shot 
the young medical student, Martin Scott. And Hewitt, poor Hewitt, 
had been a witness to the deed. 

“Is he dead ?” gasped Karl. And it was the first word he spoke. 

‘Stone dead, sir. Theshot entered his heart. ‘T'was done at sun- 
set. He was carried into Mr. Turner’s place, and is lying there.” - 

A confused remembrance of the lights he had seen arose to 
Karl’s agitated brain. He pressed his hand on his brow and stared 
at Hewitt. For a moment or two, he thought he himself must be 
going mad. 

“¢ And where is he, my brother ? ” 

“The police have taken him away, Mr. Karl. Two of them happened 
to be passing just at the time.” 

And Karl knew that the prisoner he had met in custody, with the 
guardians of the law around and the trailing mob behind, was his 
brother, Sir Adam Andinnian. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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AT WHITNEY HALL. 


T has often been in my mind to tell of John Whitney’s death. You 

will say it is too sad and serious for a paper. But it is well 

to have serious thoughts brought before us at certain seasons. This 

Is One: seeing that it’s the beginning of a new year, and that every 

year takes us nearer to another life whether we are old or whether we 
are young. 

Some of them thought his illness might never have come on but for 
an accident that happened. It is quite a mistake. The accident had 
nothing to do with the later illness. Sir John and Lady Whitney could 
tell you so as well as I. John was always one of those sensitive, 
thoughtful, religious kind of boys that somehow don’t seem so fit for 
earth as heaven. 


“ Now mind, you boys,” cried Sir John to us at breakfast. 
‘There’s just a thin coating of ice on the lake and ponds, but it is 
only surface ice, and it won’t bear. Don’t any of you venture 
on it.” 

‘We will not, sir,” replied John, who was the most obedient son 
living. 

There’s not much to be done in the way of out-door sports when 
snow lies on the ground. Crowding round the children’s play-room 
window later, all the lot of us, we looked out on a white landscape. 
Snow lodged on the branches of the trees, it hid the grass of the 
fields, it covered the hills in the distance. 

“It’s an awful sell,” cried Bill Whitney and Tod nearly in a breath. 
‘No hunting, and no shooting, and no nothing. ‘The ponds won't 
bear; snowballing’s common. One might as well lie in bed.” 

“ And what sort of a ‘sell’ do you suppose it is for the poor men 
who are thrown out of work by the snow?” asked Sir John, who had 
come in reading a newspaper, and was airing his back at the fire. 
“Their work and wages are stopped, and they can’t get bread for their 
children. You boys are dreddfully to be pitied, you are!” 

He tilted his steel spectacles up on his good old red nose, and 
nodded to us sarcastically. Harry, the pert one of the family, 
answered,— 

“ Well, papa, and it is a settler for us boys to get our fun spoiled. 
As to the working-men—oh, they are used to it.” : 

Sir John stared at him for a full minute. “If I thought you said 
that. from your heart, Mr. Harry, I’d order you from my presence. No 
son of mine shall get into the habit of making unfeeling speeches, 
even in jest.” 
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Sir John meant it. We saw that Harry’s words had really vexed 
him. John broke the silence. 

‘¢ Papa, if I should live to be ever in your place,” he said, in his nice 
quiet voice, that somehow a/ways had a tone of thoughtfulness in it, 
even when at play with the rest of us at old Frost’s, ‘I shall make a 
point of paying my labourers’ wages in full this wintry time, just the 
same as though they worked. It’s not their fault that they are idle.” 

Sir John stared at Aim now. ‘What d’ye mean by ‘if you live,’ 
lad P” 

John considered. The words had slipped from him without any 
particular thought at all. People use such modes of speech. It was 
odd though, when we came to remember them a long while afterwards, 
- that he should have said it just that one day. 

‘I remember a frost that lasted fourteen weeks, boys,” said Sir 
John. “That was in 1814. They held a fair on the Thames, we 
heard, and roasted an ox whole on it. Get a frost to last all that 
while, and you’d soon tire of paying full wages for nothing, John.” 

‘But, father, what else could I do—or ought Ito do? I could not 
let them starve—or break up their poor homes by going into the 
workhouse. I should fear that some time, in return, God might break 
up mine.” 

Sir John smiled. John was so very earnest always when he took a 
serious matter up. Letting the question drop, he lowered his spec- 
tacles, and went out with his newspaper. Presently we saw him going 
round to the farm-yard in his great-coat and beaver gaiters. John 
sat down near the fire and took up a book he was fond of—“ Sin- 
tram.” 

This was Old Christmas Day. Tod and I had come over to Whit- 
ney Hall for a week, and two days of it were already gone. We liked 
being there, and the time seemed to fly. Tod and Bill stood staring 
and grumbling at the snow, wishing the frost would get worse, or go. 
Harry went out whistling ; Helen sat down with a yawn. 

‘“‘ Anna, there’s a skein of blue silk in that workbag behind you. 
Get it out, and hold it for me to wind.” 

Anna, who was more like John in disposition than any of them, 
always good and gentle, got the silk; and they began to wind it. In 
the midst of it, Harry burst in with a terrific shout, dressed up as a 
bear, and trying to upset everybody. In the confusion Anna dropped 
the silk on the carpet, and Helen boxed her ears. 

John looked up from his book. “ You should not do that, Helen.” 

‘‘What does she go and drop the silk for, then—careless thing !” 
retorted Helen, who was quick in temper. ‘“ Once soil that light shade 
of blue, and it can’t be used. You mind yourself, John.” 

John looked at them both. At Helen, snatching up the silk from 
the floor; at Anna, who was struggling to keep down her tears under 
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the smart, because Tod was present. She’d not have minded me. 
John said no more. He had a very nice face without much colour in 
it; dark hair, and large grey-blue eyes that seemed to be always look- 
ing out for something that they did not see. He was-sixteen then, 
upright and slender. All the world liked John Whitney. 

Later on in the morning we were running races in the broad walk 
that was so shady in summer. The whole of us. The high laurel 
hedges on either side had kept the snow from drifting, and it hardly 
lay there at all. We gave the girls a third of the run, and they mostly 
beat us. After an hour of this, tired and hot, we gave in, and dis- 
persed different ways. John and I went towards the lake to see 
whether the ice was getting thicker, talking of school and school inte- 
rests as we went along. Old Frost’s grounds were in view, which 
naturally put usin mind of the past: and especially of the great event 
of the half year—the sad fate of Archie Hearn. 

‘¢ Poor little Hearn!” he exclaimed. ‘I did feel his death, and no 
mistake. That is, I felt for his mother. I think, Johnny, if I could © 
have had the chance offered me, I’d have died myself to let him live.” 

“That's easier said than done—if it came to the put-to, Whitney.” 

‘“‘Well, yes it is. She had nobody but him, you see. And to think 
of her coming into the school that time and saying she forgave the 
fellow—whoever it was. I’ve often wondered whether Barrington had 
cause to feel it.” | - 

““She’s just like her face, Whitney—good. I’ve hardly ever seen a - 
face I like as much as Mrs. Hearn’s.” 

John Whitney laughed a little. They all did, at my likes and dis- 
likes of faces. ‘‘I was reading a book the other -day, Johnny—See 
there! that poor little robin!” he broke off “It looks starved, and 
it must have its nest somewhere. I’ve got some crumbs of biscuit in 
my pocket.” 

It came into my head, as he dived into his trousers’ pocket and scat- 
tered them, that he had brought the supply out for these stray birds. 
But if I write for ever I could not make you understand the thought- 
fulness of John Whitney. 

‘Hark, Johnny! What’s that ?” 

_ Cries, shrieks, screams, sobs. We were close at the end of the walk 

then and rushed out. Anna met us in a dreadful state of agitation, 
her breath gone, her voice shaking. Charley! Charley was in the lake. 
Whitney caught the truth before I did, and was off like a shot. 

The nurse, Willis, was dancing frantically about on the water’s edge; 
the children danced and roared. Willis said “Master Charles had 
slipped on to the ice “‘ surrepstitiously” when her back was turned and 
gone souse in. John Whitney had already plunged in after his little 
brother; his coat, jacket and waistcoat lying on the bank. William 
Whitney and Tod, hearing the noise, came rushing up. 
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** Mamma sent me to tell nurse they had been out long enough, and 
were to come in,” sobbed Anna, shaking like a leaf. “While I was 
giving her the message, Charley got in. Oh, what will be done ?” 

That was just like Anna. Helen would have been cool as a cucum- 
ber. Done? Why, John had already saved him. The coating of ice, 
not much thicker than a shilling, and breaking into small pieces when- 
ever touched, hardly impeded him at all. Bill and Tod knelt down 
and lent hands, and they were landed like a couple of drowned rats, 
Charley howling with all his might. John, thoughtful always, wrapped 
his great-coat round the lad, and the other two went off with him to 
the house. 

John caught a cold. Notvery much of one. He was hot, you see, 
when he plunged in; and he had only his jacket.to put on over his wet 
clothes to walk home in. Not much of a cold, I say; but he never 
seemed to be quite the same after that day. Old Featherstone phy- 
sicked him ; and the days passed on. : 

“T can’t think why John should be so feverish,” Lady Whitney 
would remark. His hands would be hot, and his cheeks crimson just 
up by the cheekbones, and he did not eat. Featherstone failed to 
alter the state of things; so one day Sir John took him into Worcester 
to Mr. Carden. 

Mr. Cafden did not seem to think much of it—so we heard over at 
Dyke Manor. There was nothing amiss with the lungs or the chest, 
or any other vital part. He changed the physic that Featherstone had 
been giving, and said he saw no present reason why John should not go 
back to school. Sir John, standing by’in his old spectacles, listening 
and looking, caught up the words “at present ” and asked Mr. Carden 
whether he had any particular meaning in saying it. But Mr. Carden 
would not say. Sending his pleasant blue eyes straight into Sir John’s, 
he assured him that he did not anticipate mischief, or see cause to féar 
it: he thought, he hoped, that, once John was back with his studies 
and his companions, he would recover tone and be as well as ever. 

And Mr. Carden’s physic did good; for when Whitney came back 
after the holidays, he seemed himself again. Lady Whitney gave five 
hundred directions to Mrs. Frost, about the extras he was to eat and 
drink, Hall being had in to assist at the conference. The rest of us 
rather wished for fevers ourselves, if they entailed beaten-up eggs and 
wine and jelly between meals. He did his lessons; and he came out 
in the play-ground, though he did not often join in play, especially 
rough play: and he went for walks with us or stayed in as inclination 
led him, for he was allowed liberty in all, things. By Easter he had 
grown thinner and weaker: and yet there was no specific disease. 
Mr. Carden came over to Whitney Hall and could not find any. It was 
left to John whether he would go back to school after’ Easter, or not : 
and he said he should like to go. And so the weeks went on again. 
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We could not see any change at all in him. It was too gradual, 
I suppose. He seemed very quiet, strangely thoughtful ‘always, 
as though he were inwardly puzzling over some knotty question 
hard to undo. Any quarrel or fight would put him out beyond belief. 
he’d come up with his gentle voice, and put out his hands with a be- 
seeching kind of movement to part the disputants, and did not rest 
until he had made peace. Wolfe Barrington, with one of his sneers, 
said Whitney’s nerves were out of joint. Once or twice we saw him 
with a pocket-Bible, reading it. It’s true. And there was something 
in his calm face and in his blue grey eyes that hushed those who would 
have ridiculed. 

“IT say, Whitney, have you heard? The Doctor means to have the 
playground enlarged for next half. Part of the field is to be taken-in.” 

“Does he?” returned Whitney. It was the twenty-ninth of May and 
a half-holiday. The rest had gone in for Hare-and-Hounds. I stayed 
with Whitney, because he’d be dull. We were leaning on the play- 
ground gate. 

“ Blair let it out this morning at mathematics. By the way, ane 
you did not come in to them.” 

‘“‘T did not feel quite up to mathematics to- day, Johnny.” 

‘I’m glad it’s going to be done though. Aren’t you?” 

“It won’t make much difference to mie, I expect. I shall not be 
here.” 

“‘ Not here !” 

“‘T don’t think I shall.” 

He had his chin on his two hands atop of the gate. His eyes were 
gazing out straight before him ; looking—as I said before—for something 
they did not see. 

“Do you think you shall be too ill to come next half, Whitney ?” 

“Ves, I do.” 

“Are you feeling worse?’’ I asked after a minute or two, taken up 
with staring at the blue sky. 

‘“That’s what they are always asking me indoors,” he remarked. 
“Tt’s just this, Johnny. I don’t feel worse from day to day; I could 
not say any one morning that I feel a shade worse than I did the pre- 
vious one: but when I look back a few weeks or months; say, for 
example, to the beginning of the half, or at Easter, and remember how 
very well I was then compared with what I am now, I know that I must 
be a great deal worse. I could not do now whatI did then. Why! I 
quite believe I might have gone in for Hare-and-Hounds then, if I had 
chosen. Fancy my trying it BON 1” 

‘But you don’t have any pain.” 

“None. I’m only weak and tired; always feeling to want to lie 
down and rest. Every bit of strength and energy has gone out of me, 
Johnny.” 
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“ You'll get well,” I said hastily. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know.” 

‘‘ Don’t you want to?” It was his cool answer made me ask it. 

“Why of course I do.” 

“Well then ?” 

“T’ll tell you, Johnny Ludlow; there is a feeling within me, and I 
can’t say why it’s there or whence it comes, that’s always saying to me 
I shall of get well. At least, whenever I think about it. It seems 
just as though it were telling me that, instead of getting well, it will be 
—be just the opposite.” 

‘‘What a dreadful thing to have, Whitney! It must be like a fellow 
with a skeleton in his stomach !” 

‘Not at all dreadful. It never frightens me or worries me. Just as 
the rest of you look forward naturally to coming back here, and living 
out your lives to be men, and all that, so I seem of to look to it. The 
feeling has got nothing bad at all about it. If it had, I daresay it 
would not be there.” 

I stood on the small gate and took a swing. It pained me to hear 
him say this. 

‘“‘T suppose you mean, Whitney, that you may be going to die ?” 

“That’s about it, Johnny. I don’t know it; I may get well, after 
all.” 

‘But you don’t think you shall ?” 

““NoIdon’t. Little Herne first; I next. Another ought to follow, 
to make the third.” 

‘“You speak as easily as if it were only going out to tea, Whitney!” 

‘Well, I feel easy. It’s true.” 

** Most of us would be daunted, at any rate.” | 

“Exactly. Because you are not going to die. Johnny Ludlow, I am 
getting to ¢iink a great deal; to have a kind of insight that I never had 
before: and I see how very wisely and kindly all things are ordered.” 

If he had gone in for a bout of tumbling like the mountebanks, I 
could not have been as much surprised as to hear him say this. It was 
more in Mrs. Frost’s line than in ours. It laid hold on me at once: and 
from that self-same moment, I believed that John Whitney would die. 

“Look here, Whitney. It is evident, by what you say about failing 
strength, that you must be getting worse. Why don’t you tell them at 
home, and go there and be nursed ?” 

‘I don’t want to be nursed. I’m not ill enough for it. I’m better 
as Iam: here, amongst you fellows. As to telling them—time enough 
for that. And what is there to tell? They see for themselves I am not 
as strong as I was: there’s nothing else to tell.” 

“There’s this feeling that you say lies upon you.” — 

‘What, and alarm them for nothing? I daresay! There would be 
a hullabaloo. I should be rattled home in the old family coach, and 
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Carden would be sent for post-haste, and—well, you are a muff, 
Johnny. I’ve told you this because I like you, and because I thought 
you would understand me: which is more than the other fellows would. 
Mind you keep counsel.” 

“Well, you ought to be at home.” 

‘<I am better here, while I am asIam. The holidays will be upon 
us soon. I expect I shall not come back afterwards.” 

Now, if you ask me till next week, I could not give a better account 
of the earlier part of John Whitney’s illness than this. He was ill: and 
yet, nobody could find out why he should be ill, or what it was that 
was the matter with him. Just about this time, Featherstone took up 
the notion that it was “liver,” and dosed him for it. For one thing, he 
said Whitney must ride out daily, good hard riding. So a horse would 
be brought over from the Hall by the old groom, and they’d go out 
together. During the Whitsun week, when Sir John was away from 
Parliament, he went with him also. But, no matter whether they went 
slow or fast, Whitney would come back all in a sweat, and fit to die 
with the exertion. Upon that, Featherstone changed his opinion, and 
said the riding must be given up. 

By the time the midsummer holidays came, anybody might see the 
change in Whitney. It struck Mrs. Frost particularly when he went in 
to say good-bye to her. 

“For the last time, I think,” he said in a low tone, but witha 
smiling countenance, as she stood holding his hand. 

Mrs. Frost knew what he meant, and her face, always so pale and 
delicate, went red on the cheeks. 

‘‘T trust not,” she answered. ‘‘ But—God knows what is best.” 

‘Oh yes,and we do not. Farewell, dear Mrs. Frost. Thank you 
truly for all your care and kindness.” 

The tears stood in her eyes. She was to be the next one to go out 
from us, after John Whitney. 

Wolfe Barrington stood at the door as he passed. “Good luck to 
you, Whitney,” said he, carelessly. “I’d throw all those nerves of yours 
over if I were you, before I came back again.” 

Whitney turned back and held out his hand. ‘Thank yov, Bar- 
rington,” he replied in his kind, truthful voice ; ‘‘you wish me well, I 
know. Good luck to you, in all ways ; and I mean it with my whole 
heart. As to nerves, I do not think I possess any, though some of you 
have been pleased to joke about it.” 

They shook hands, these two, little thinking that, in one sense, the 
life of both would soon be blighted. In a short while, only a few 
weeks, Wolfe was to be brought nearer to immediate death than even 
John Whitney. — 

Not until he was at home and had settled down among them, did his 
people notice the extreme change in him. Lady Whitney, flurried and 
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anxious, sent for Sir John from London. Mr. Carden was summoned 
then, and old Featherston met him in consultation. Still—it was a 
positive fact—there was no palpable disease to grapple with, only the 
weakness and the wasting away. No cough, no damaged lungs. “If 
only it were gout or dropsy, one would know what to do,” grumbled 
Featherstone ; but Mr. Carden kept his own counsel. John was to go 
to the seaside for change. 

‘As if it would do me any good!” he remonstrated. “ Change 
won't make any difference to me. And I’d a great deal rather stay 
quietly at home.” 

“Why do you say it will not do you good?” cried Lady Whitney, 
who happened to hear him. 

*‘ Because, mother, I feel nearly sure that it will not.” 

‘“‘Oh dear!” cried she, flustered out of her senses, “ John’s going to 
turn rebellious now.” | 
-_ “NoJIam not,” said John, smiling at her. “I meanto go without 

any rebellion at all.” a 

“ There’s my best lad,” said she fondly. ‘‘Change of scene is alt 
pleasure, John. It’s not like going through a course of nauseous 
pills and powders.” 

Well, they all went to the seaside, and at the end of five weeks they 
all came back again. John had to be assisted out of the carriage, from 
fatigue. There could be no mistake now. 

After that, it was just a gradual decay. The sinking was so imper- 
ceptible that he seemed to be at a stand-still always, and some days he 
was as well as anybody need to be. His folks did not give up hope of 
him: nobody does in such cases. John was cheerful, and often 
merry. 

‘It can’t be consumption,” Sir John would say. “‘ We’ve got nothing 
of the kind in our family; neither on his mother’s side nor mine. A 
young sister of hers died of a kind of decline: but what can that have 
to do with John?” | ) 

Why, clearly nothing. As everybody agreed. 

At one of Mr. Carden’s visits, Sir John tackled him as he was going 
away, asking what it was. The two were shut up together talking for 
a quarter of an hour, Mr. Carden’s horses—he generally used to come 
over in his carriage—growing rampant. Sir John did not seem much 
wiser when the sitting was over. He only shuffled his spectacles about 
on his old red nose—as he used to do when perplexed. Talking of 
noses : you never saw two so much alike as his and the Squire’s, par- 
ticularly when they got heated. - 

Not very long after they were back from the seaside, and directly 
after the school met, occurred the accident to Barrington. You have 
heard of it before ; and it has nothing to do with the present paper. 
John Whitney took it to heart. 
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“ He is not fit to die,” Bill heard him say.- “ He is not fit to die.” 

One moming John walked over to see him, resting on stiles and 
gates between whiles. It was not over-far; but he was good for little 
now. Barrington was lying flat on his bed, Mrs. Hearn waiting on him. 
Wolfe was not tamed then. 

“It’s going to be a race between us, I suppose, Whitney,” said he, 
rather sarcastically. ‘‘ You look like a walking shadow.”’ 

“A race?” replied Whitney, not taking him. 

‘‘Tn that black-plumed slow coach that carries dead men to damp 
graves, and leaves ’em there. A race which of us two will get the 
honour of starting first. What a nice prospect! I always hated clayey 
soil. Fancy lying in it for ever and a day !” 

“Fancy, rather, being borne aloft on angels’ wings, and living with 
God in heaven for ever and ever!” cried Whitney earnestly. “Oh, 
Barrington, fancy chat.” 

‘You'd do for a parson,” retorted Barrington. 

The interview was not satisfactory: Whitney so solemnly earnest, 
Wolfe so mockingly sarcastic: but they parted good friends. It was 
the last time they ever saw each other in life. 

And thus a few more weeks went on. 

Now old Frost had one barbarous custom. And that was, letting 
the boys take the few days of Michaelmas holiday, or not, as the 
parents pleased. Naturally, very few did please. I and Tod used to go 
home : but that was no rule for the rest. We did not go home this 
year. A day or two before the time, Sir John Whitney rode. over to 
Dyke Manor. 

‘¢ You had better let the two boys come to us for Michaelmas,” he 
said to the Squire. “‘ John wants to see them, and they’ll cheer us up. 
It’s anything but a lively house, I can tell you, ‘Todhetly, with the poor 
lad lying as he is.” 

“T can’t see why he should not get well,” said the Squire. 

‘‘T’m sure I can’t. Carden ought to be able to bring him round.” 

‘So he ought,” assented the Squire. ‘’Twould be quite a feather 
in his cap, after all these months of sickness. As to the boys, you 
may be troubled with ’em, and welcome, Sir John, if you care to be.” 

And so, we went to Whitney Hall that year, instead of home. 
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John had the best rooms, the two that opened into one another. 
Sometimes he’d be on the bed in one, sometimes on the sofa in the 
other. Then he’d walk about on somebody’s arm, or sit in the easy 
chair at the west window, with the bright-red setting sun playing on his 
wasted face. Barrington had called him a shadow: you should have 
seen him now. John had talked to Barrington of angels: he was just 
like an angel in the house himself. And—will you believe it?—they 
had not given up hope yet of his getting well again. FE wondered the 
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doctors did not tell Lady Whitney the plain truth, and have done with 
it: but to tell more professional truth than they can help, is what 
doctors rarely put themselves out of the way to do. 

And still—the shadow of the coming death lay on the house. In the 
hushed voices and soft tread of the servants, in the subdued counte- 
nances of Sir John and Lady Whitney, and in the serious spirit that 
prevailed, the shadow might be seen. It is good to be in such a house 
as this: for the lessons learnt may take fast hold of the heart. It was 
good to hear John Whitney talk : and we never quite made out whether 
he was telling of dreams or realities. 

Tod was out of his element: as much so as a fish, cast on the dry 
bank, is out of water. He had plenty of sympathy with John, would 
have made him well at any cost of sacrifice to himself: but he could 
not do with the hushed house, in which all things seemed to give way 
to that- shadow of the coming presence init. Tod, in his way, was 
religious enough, more so than some fellows are; but dying beds he 
did not understand, and would a great deal rather have been shooting 
the partridges than near one. He and Bill Whitney—who was just as 
uncomfortable as Tod—used to get off anywhere whenever they could. 
They did not forget John. They’d bring him in all kinds of things ; 
flowers, fruit, blackberries as big as Willis’s thimble, and the finest nuts 
off the trees ; but they didn’t care to sit long with him. 

What I am going to tell of now will be ridiculed; and at first I 
hesitated ta put it in. But it is part of the rest, and will serve sensible 
people to laugh at. : 

Strolling one afternoon into the nursery when there was nothing to do, 
for John had dropped asleep and Helen and Anna were out, I found 
Willis seated by the hearth in a brown study, not even checking the 
children’s noise, who were playing in the far corner at five-barred gates. 
As Willis was a martinet, and no mistake, this seemed droll. Catching 
up her work, she began sewing as though her life depended on it. I 
put my back against the middle of the mantelpiece—there was no fire 
—and felt just as brown as Willis looked. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, Willis?” 

‘IT was thinking of Mr. John, sir.” 

‘<I wish he could get well,” was my involuntary rejoinder. 

“Get well! Master Ludlaw, you might just as well expect that 
sun to ga and leave off shining for good.” 

“ Well—perhaps. Lady Whitney does not give up hope.” 

‘“No, sir. But my lady does not know what I know.” 

“« What do you know?” 

‘¢ Something that I don’t like to talk of, sir.” 

She let her work fall again—a new white pinafore—and hid her face 
in her hands. The children were shouting as if the world had gone 
deaf. 
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“‘T don’t think he will get well, Willis; I’ve not thought it for some 
time. But when Mr. Featherstone was here this morning, he spoke 
hopefully to Lady Whitney of some new treatment they are going to 
try. Why should he do that if recovery were impossible?” 

‘‘ Featherstone’s a donkey,” retorted Willis, lifting her head. “Never 
was anything else, sir, and never will be.” 

“You had better say Mr. Carden’s one!” 

‘¢ Mr. Carden would be worse than one if he told them Master John 
would get well,” said Willis audaciously. ‘He knows better, and 
never does say it: never has gave as much as a hint of it, sir. Mr. 
Carden knows what’s what better than that. If he don’t say to’em 
Your son’ll die ; he don’t ever say he’ll not.” 

Charley pitched over the ‘‘five-barred gate” (two chairs turned 
upside down and a clothes-horse) on his nose, and roared a bit. 
Willis called out for silence and threatened them with no jam for tea. 

“Sir John and my lady are just about as simple as those young ones 
there,” she resumed, “believing anything. If Featherstone said Master 
John would get well by standing on his head, they’d let him try it.” 

“It’s of no use having doctors, Willis, if you are not to follow their 
directions.” 

‘Well, they won’t cure Master John,” stood out Willis obstinately. 
“The night afore last I saw his coffin.” 

*¢ Saw his coffin!” 

“*‘You’ve made me speak, sir, you have—and till now it hadn’t passed 
my lips. I saw it as plain, Master Ludlow, as I see that high fender 
you are resting yourself on.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

‘I don’t say I didn’t give in a bit of belief to Featherstone before at 
odd moments,” she went on, as much it seemed, to herself as to me. 
“But since then I’ve known there was no hope at all. It was the 
token for his death, sir.—Miss Constance, you can’t want to frighten 
them trees outside. Please just you soften your cries a trifle.” 

“It’s Tom: he will shake the clothes-horse to upset us, Willis,” 
called back the child. And Willis resumed, dropping her voice to a 
low key. | 

“It was on Wednesday night, sir: this is Friday. We had got the 
children to bed, me and Mary; she went on down to her supper, and 
I thought I’d step in to see if anything was wanted in Mr. John’s 
room, before I followed. His chamber door is at the end of the long 
passage, you know, sir; and the passage at that end of it is nearly 
dark, for the light of the lamp on the landing hardly reaches so far. I 
went on down the passage, thinking of nothing; except that I was 
quite ready for my supper: for we had only had cold mutton for 
dinner, and the cook, stupid thing, had made the suet-pudding so hard 
none of us could get our teeth into it. All in a minute I saw some- 
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thing before me, stretched right across the bed-room door, half way up 
it. ‘What’s that?’ says I to myself, and stopped: ‘anybody been 
putting a bench there?’ In a moment, when my eyes got accustomed 
to the dusk, I sawit was acoffin. A coffin, sir, covered with dark cloth.” 

Willis was forty years of age if she was a day. To hear her steadily 
assert this was something good. 

“‘Yes, I can see what you are thinking of, Master Ludlow—that I 
am old enough to know better’”—and she saw nght for once. “I saw 
a coffin there as surely as I ever saw one in this world.” 

‘* Willis !” 

‘“‘ The hall clock struck out nine as I stood, pretty well startling me 
into a scream. What I should have done, I don’t know; died of fright 
perhaps ; but for the fortunate chance that the upper housemaid came 
down the passage from the landing just at the moment. I seized her 
arm, and threw forwards the light of the candle she held. ‘What do 
you see there, Tark?’ I says to her. ‘ Nothing,’ says she. And sure 
enough, Master Ludlow, there was nothing. It had gone.” 

“And there was nothing from the first, Willis. Your imagination 
played you a trick.” 

Willis shook her head. ‘“ My imagination did not, sir,” she said in a 
low, serious tone. “It was the advance shadow of the coffin that's 
coming for poor Master John. I’ve heard before of such things 
happening. ‘Wait there for an instant, there’s a good soul,’ says I to 
Tark—for upon my word, I had not the courage just then to come again 
up the passage alone; and I don’t care who knows it. Opening the 
door, I went in with a shiver. Master John was lying straight down 
along the outside of the bed, asleep ; just as I know he'll soon lie in his 
coffin.” 

The children made such a noise that I could hardly hear. Willis, 
who seemed to yelish her subject, went on. 

“Shutting his door quietly, I joined the housemaid. ‘What’s come 
to you?’ asks she then, taking a look at my face with her candle. 
‘You be all in a mortal fright—as if you’d seen a ghost.’ ‘I’ve seen 
something worse than one,’ says I—but I wouldn’t tell her more, 
No, there’s no hope now, sir. That was just the advent sign; the 
symbol afore death, as one may say: and ’twas a true token.” 

When anybody deliberately stands it out to your face that they’ve 
seen a ghost, you may just as well go and run your head against a stone 
wall as try to argue them out of it. I left Willis to her foolish belief. 
She took a few stitches at her work. , 

“TI can’t get the sight out of me, Master Ludlow. All yesterday and 
to-day I’ve been more like a dazed thing. ‘What’s come to you 
Willis?’ says my lady to me this morning, at some stupid mistake I 
made: and I only wished I might tell her what. Poor Master John! 
There’s no hope for him!” 
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“Well, I should say not: if it depended on black cloth coffins.” 

Willis did not like the remark. “ Any way, Mr. Ludlow, I 2zoz 
there’s none by other tokens,” said she, crustily. 

‘* What other tokens ?” 

“Them curious dreams, or visions, or whatever they be, that he has 
about Heaven. Once they come upon a sick person, there’s not much 
chance of their getting up again in this world.” | 

She spoke of a kind of rapt conversation that John sometimes 
indulged in—but to call it “dreams,” or “visions,” was an outrageous 
flight of fancy. 

‘And look how good he is, Master Ludlow! Reading his Bible, and 
wanting to hear others read it to him. Just a saint he’s got to be, and 
nothing less. No, sir, it’s of no good to argue. Putting aside the 
coffin, these tokens would tell you he was close upon death.” 

I agreed with her there. 

Clothes-horse, and chairs, and children, all came down together at | 
this juncture, in one frightful uproar. Willis started up to settle the 
scrimmage, and I escaped. 

John was awake then. He sat in his easy chair at the window—as 
he liked to do at this hour when the evening was drawing on. The 
intensely serene look that for some time now had taken possession of 
his face, I have never seen surpassed in boy or man. 

“How quiet the house is, Johnny!” he said, touching my hand. 
‘Where are they all?” 

‘‘ Helen and Anna went out—to ask after Mrs, Frost and Barrington. 
And the boys—but I think you know it—are gone with Sir John to 
Evesham. You'd not call me house quiet, John, if you could hear the 
row going on in the nursery.” 

He smiled a little. ‘‘ Charley’s a dreadful fe none of us elder 
ones were ever half as bad. Where’s the mother?” 

‘‘ Half an hour ago she was shut up with some vitor in the drawing 
room. It’s those Miss Clutterbucks, John: they always stay long 
enough to hold a county meeting.” 

“Ts Mrs. Frost worse—that the girls have gone to ask after her?” he 
resumed. 

‘‘T think so. Harry said Dr. Frost shook his head about her five 
ways at once, when they saw him this morning.” 

‘“‘She’ll never be strong,” remarked John. ‘And perhaps the 
bother of the school’s too much for her.” — 

‘‘ Hall takes a good deal of that, you know.” 

“ But Hall cannot take the feeling of responsibility ; the true care. 
That must lie on Mrs. Frost.” 

What a beautiful sky it was! The sun was getting near to the 
horizon in a glow of red and purple; showers of small clouds of a 
brilliant gold were dispersed above on the blue canopy. John 
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Whitney sat gazing out in silence. There was nothing he liked so 
much as looking at these beauteous sunsets. 

‘Go and play, will you, Johnny?” 

The piano was at the far end of the room in the shade. My playing 
is really nothing: it was nothing to speak of then, it is nothing to speak 
of now: but it is soft and soothing ; what may be called idealistic ; and 
some people like it. John could play a little himself, but it was 
too much exertion for him now. They had tried to teach Bill. He 
was kept hammering at it for half a year, and then the music master 
told Sir John that he’d rather teach a wooden post. So Bill got his 
release. | 

‘The same thing that you played the evening before last, Johnny. 
Play that.” 

‘“‘But I can’t. It was only some rubbish out of my own head, made 
up as I went along.” 

‘“‘ Make up some more then, old fellow.” 

I had hardly sat down, when Lady Whitney came in, stirred the bit 
of fire—if they kept much, he felt the room too warm—and took one of 
the elbow-chairs in front of it. 

“Go on, my dear,” she said. ‘‘It is very pleasant to hear you.” 

But it was not so pleasant for me to play before her—not that, as I 
believed, her ears could distinguish the difference between an Inish jig 
and the Dead March in “Saul”—and I soon left off. The playing or 
the fire had sent Lady Whitney into a doze. I went across the room 
and sat down by John. 

He was still looking at the sunset—the character of which had not 
much changed. The crimson hue was deeper; the purple bright as a 
precious stone; streaks of gold shot along the sky, and lay on it in small 
masses, like pretty shells. ‘Toward the north there was a broad horizon 
of green, and then of gold above it, and then of pale blue. Never was 
anything more beautiful. John’s grey-blue eyes, fixed on it, had an 
ecstatic light in them. 

“If it is so beautiful here, Johnny, what will it be there?” he 
breathed, scarcely above a whisper. “It makes one long to go.” 

Sometimes, when he said these things, I hardly knew how to answer 
and would let his words die off into silence.. 

“The picture of Heaven is getting realized in my mind, Johnny 
—though I know how poor an idea of it it must needs be. A wide, 
wide space, illimitable;. with the great white throne and the rainbow 
about it, and the saints in their white robes falling down before it, and 
the harpists singing to their golden harps.” 

“You must think of it often.” 

“Very. The other night in bed, when I was between sleep and 
wake, I seemed to see the end—to go through it. I suppose it was one 
part thought, and three parts dream. I was dead, Johnny: I had 
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already my white robe on, and angels were carrying me up to heaven. 
The crystal river was flowing along, with masses of beautiful flowers on 
its banks, and the great Tree of Life in its midst, whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations. I seemed to see it all, Johnny. Such 
flowers ! such hues! brighter than any jewels ever seen. These colours 
are lovely—pointing to the sky—but they are tame compared to those 
I saw. Myriads of happy people were there, flitting about in white, 
redeemed as I was; the atmosphere shone with a soft, refulgent light, 
the most delicious music floated in it. Oh, Johnny, think of this world 
with its troubles, and disappointments, and pains, and then think of 
that other one!” 

The crimson before us began to fade into a soft rosetint. The pure 
pale green and blue of the north were blending together to assume the 
changing hues of opal. 

‘‘There are two things I have more than loved here,” he went on. 
‘‘Colours and music. Not the grand clashing noise of many instru- 
ments, or the mere mechanical playing, however classically correct, of 
one who has acquired his métier by dint of hard labour : but the soft, 
sweet, dreamy touch that stirs the heart. Such as yours, Johnny. 
Stop, old fellow. I know what you would say. That your playing is 
no playing at all, compared to that of askilled hand ; that the generality 
of people would wonder what there is in it: but, for myself, I could 
listen to you from night till morning.” 

It was very foolish of him to say this ; but I liked to hear it. 

“Tt is the kind of music, as I have always fancied, that we shall hear 
in heaven. It was the kind I seemed to hear the other night in my 
dream ; soft, low, melodious. The zd, you know, Johnny ; not the 
same. Zhat was this earth’s sweetest music etherealized.” 

Hearing him talk like this, the idea struck me that it might be better 
for us all generally, if we turned our thoughts more on heaven and on 
the life we may find there. It would not make us do our duty any the 
less earnestly in this world. 1 

‘Then take colours,” he went on. ‘ No one but myself knows the 
intense delight I have felt in them. On high days and holidays, my 
mother wears that big diamond ring of hers—you know it well, 
Johnny. Often and often have I stolen it from her finger, to let the 
light flash upon it, and lost myself for half an hour—ay, and more— 
gazing entranced on its changing colours. I love to see the colours 
reflected by the sun from the drops of the chandeliers ; I love to watch 
the ever-varying shades on a wide expanse of sea. Now these two 
things that I have so enjoyed here, we have the pee of finding in 
heaven.” ; 

“Ay. The Bible tells us so.” 

‘And I saw the harpers harping with their harps,” he repeated to 
himself—and then fell into silence. ‘“ Johnny, look at the opal now.” 
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The opal was very soft and beautiful, with a light golden haze © 
upon it. 

‘‘ And there’s the Evening Star!” 

_ I turned my head to look. It was trembling in the sky like a spot 
of silver. 

‘¢ Sometimes IJ think I shall see the Holy City before I die,” he con- 
tinued. “See its picture as in a mirror—the New Jerusalem. Oh, 
Johnny! think of its colours! I should have to hide my eyes. Nota 
beauteous colour or shade but will be there: and her light hke unto a 
jasper stone, clear as crystal. The blue sapphire, the green emerald, 
the yellow topaz, the sweet amethyst, the rose garnet: all the various 
hues and changes seen at once. When I was a little boy—four, per- 
haps—papa brought me home a kaleidoscope from London. It was 
really a good one and its bits of glass were unusually brilliant. Johnny, 
if I live to be an old man, I could never hope to describe the intense 
joy those colours gave me—any more than I can describe to you the 
joy I seemed to feel the other night in that dream of heaven.” 

He was saying all this in a tender tone of reverence that thrilled 
through one. | , 

“IT remember another thing about colours. The year that papa was 
pricked for High Sheriff, mamma went over with him to Worcester for 
the March assize-time, and she took me. I was seven, I think. On 
the Sunday morning we went with the crowd to service in the cathedral. 
It was all very grand and imposing to my young mind. The crashing 
organ, the long procession of white-robed clergy and college boys, the 
two majestic beings in scarlet dresses, their trains held up by gentlemen 
that they should not sweep the white cathedral floor, and the wigs that 
frightened me! I had been told I was going to college to see the 
judge. In my astonished mind I don’t think I knew which was judge 
and which was organ. Papa was in-attendance on the judges: the 
only one that seemed to be in plain clothes in the procession. An 
Impression remained on me that he had a white wand in his hand: 
but I suppose I was wrong. Attending papa, walked his black-robed 
chaplain who was to preach; he looked like a crow amid gay- 
plumed birds. And, lining the way all along the body of the cathe- 
dral from the grand North entrance to the gates of the choir, were | 
papa’s livery men with their glittering javelins. You've seen it all, 
Johnny, and know what the show is to a child such asI was. But 
now—will you believe that it was all as zothing to me, compared to the 
sight of the many-coloured, beautiful East window ? I sat in full view | 
of it. We had gone in rather late, and so were but part of the throng. 
Mamma, with me in her hand—and I remember I wore purple velvet, 
Johnny—was stepping into the choir after the judges and clergy had 
taken their places, when one of the black-gowned beadsmen would 
have rudely shut the gates upon her. Upon that, a verger pushed out 
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his silver mace to stop him. ‘ Hist,’ says he, ‘it’s the High Sheriff’s 
lady—my Lady Whitney ;’ and the beadsman bowed and let us pass. 
We were put into the pew underneath the sub-dean’s stall. It was 
Winnington-Ingram, I think, who was sub-dean then, but I am not 
sure ;: whoever it was, did not sit in the sub-dean’s stall but the next to 
it, for he had given that up, as was customary, to one of the judges. 
With the great wig flowing down, right upon my head, as it seemed, 
and the sub-dean’s trencher sticking over the cushion close to it, I was 
in a state; and they were some way through the litany—the cathedral 
service at Worcester began with the litany then, you remember, as they 
had early morning prayers—before I ventured to look up at all. As I 
did, the beautiful colours of the distant East window flashed upon my 
dazzled sight. Not dazzled with the light, Johnny, though it was a 
day of bright sunshine, but with the charm of the many colours. 
What it was to me in that moment I could never describe. That 
window has been abused enough by people who call themselves con- 
noisseurs in art; but I know that to me it seemed as the very incarna- 
tion of heavenly beauty. What with the grand organ, and the chant- 
ing, and the bewildering show that had gone before, and now this sight 
to illuminate it, I seemed to be in nothing less than Paradise. I sat 
entranced ; unable to take my fascinated eyes from the window: the 
pew faces it, you know: and were I to live for ever, I can never forget 
that day, or what it was to me. This will show you what colours have 
been to me here, Johnny : what, then, will they be to me in heaven ?” 

“* How well you remember things !’” 

“‘T always did—things that make an impression on me,” he answered. 
‘A quiet thoughtful child does so. You were one yourself.” 

True. Or I don’t suppose I could have written you the papers that 
{have. The light in the sky faded rapidly now, and we sat in silence. 
John recurred to his dream. 

“I thought I saw the Saviour,” he whispered. “I did indeed. Over 
the crystal river, and beyond the white figures and the golden harps, 
was a great light. There stood in it One different from the rest. He 
had a grand, noble countenance of exquisite sweetness, and it was 
turned upon me with a loving smile of welcome. Johnny, I &zow it 
was Jesus. Oh, it will be good to be there!” 

No doubt of it. Very good for him. 

“ The strange thing was, that I felt no fear. None. Just as securely 
as I seemed to lie in the arms of the angels, so did I seem secure in the 
happiness awaiting me. A great many of us fear death, Johnny: I 
see now that all fear will cease with this world, to those who die in 
Christ.” 

A sudden burst of sobs broke the stillness of the room and startled 
us beyond everything. Lady Whitney had woke up and was listening. 

‘Oh John, my darling boy, don’t talk so!” she said, coming forward 
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and laying her cheek upon his shoulder. ‘We can’t spare you; we 
can’t indeed.” 

His eyes were full of tears: so were mine. He took his mother’s 
hand, and stroked it. 

“ But if it must be, mother dear?” he gently whispered. “God will 
temper the loss to you all.” 

“Any of them but you, John! You were ever my best and dearest 
son.” 

‘It’s all for the best, mother: it must be. The others are not ready 
to go.” 

‘¢ And don’t you care for leaving us?” she said with a burst. 

‘I did care ; very much ; but lately I seem to have looked only to 
the time when we shall meet again. Mother, I do not think now I 
would live if the chance were offered me.” 

“ Well, it’s the first time I ever heard of young people wanting to 
die !” cried Lady Whitney, rubbing her red eyes. 

‘‘ Mother, I think we must be very nearly close on death before we 
want it,” he gently answered. ‘‘ Don’t you see the mercy ?—that when 
this world is passing from us, we are led insensibly to long for the next ? 

She sat down in the chair that I had got up from, drawing it closer 
to him. A more simple-minded woman than Lady Whitney never 
lived. She sobbed and rubbed ner face alternately. He kept herhand 
between his. 

‘It will be a great blow to me; I know that; and to your rather 
He feels it now more than he shows, John. You have been so good 
and obedient, you see ; never being naughty and giving us trouble like 
the rest.” 

There was another silence. His quiet voice broke it. 

‘‘Mother dear, the thought has crossed me lately, that it must be gocd 
to have one, whom we love very much, taken on to heaven. It must 
make it seem more like our final home; it must, I think, make us more 
desirous to get there. ‘John’s gone on to it,’ you and papa will be 
thinking; ‘we shall see him again when the end comes.’ And it will 
cause you to look for the end, instead of turning, frightened, away from 
it, as too many do. Don’t grieve, mother! Had it been God’s will, I 
should have lived. But it was not; and He is taking me to a better 
home. A little sobner, a little later ; it cannot make much difference 
which, if we are only ready for it when it comes.” 

The distant bells of the church, which always rang on a Friday 
night, broke out upon the air. John asked to have the window opened. 
I threw it up, and we sat there listening. The remembrance of that 
hour is upon me now, just as vividly as he remembered the moment 
when he first saw the East window in the cathedral. The melody of 
the bells ; the sweet scent of the bed of mignonette in the garden ; 
the calm, opal-tinted sky : I shut my eyes and realize it all. 
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The girls returned, bringing word that Mrs. Frost was very ill, but 
not much more so than usual. Directly afterwards we heard Sir John 
come home. 

‘‘They are afraid Barrington’s worse,” observed Helen; “and of 
course it is worrying Mrs, Frost. Mz. Carden has not been there to- 
day either, though he was expected: they hope he will be over the 
first thing in the morning.” 

In they trooped, Sir John and the boys; all eagerly talking of the 
day they had had and what they had seen and done at Evesham. But 
the room, as they said later, seemed to have a strange hush upon it, 
and John’s face an altered look: and the eager voices died away 
again. 

John was the one to read that night. He asked to; and chose the 
twenty-first of the Revelation. His voice was low, but quite distinct 
and clear. Making no pause at its end, he went on to the next chapter, 
which concludes the Bible. 

‘Only think what it will be, Johnny !” he said to me later, following 
out our previous conversation. ‘All manner of precious stones ! all 
manner of glorious colours! Better even” (with a joking smile) ‘‘ than 
the great East window.” 

I don’t know whether it surprised me, or not, to find the house in 
a commotion when I woke the next morning and to hear that John . 
Whitney was dying. A remarkable change had certainly taken place 
in him. He lay in bed; not insensible but almost speechless. 

‘“‘Tt’ll be three days to-night since I saw that sight,” said Willis, in 
my ear, as she was bringing a tray out of the sick chamber and met 
me in the passage, her eyes drowned in tears. ‘‘Soon enough the 
coffin ’ll be here in reality: perhaps, Master Ludlow, you'll not ridicule 
me then.” 

Breakfast was scarcely over when Mr. Carden’s carriage drove in. 
He had been with Barrington, having started from Worcester at day- 
dawn. John knew him, and took his hand and smiled. 

‘“‘What’s to be done for him?” questioned Sir John, pointing to his 
son. 

Mr. Carden gave one meaning look at Sir John, and that’ was all. 
Nothing more of any kind could be done for John Whitney. 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Carden ; good-bye,” said John, as the surgeon was 
leaving. ‘‘ You have been very kind.” 

“It’s so sudden, so soon, you know, Carden,” cried poor Sir John, 
as they — conn stairs together. ‘‘You ought to have warned me 
it was coming.” | 

‘<I did not know it would be aan so soon as this,” was Mr. Carden’s 
answer—and I heard him say it. 

John had visitors that day, and saw them. Some of the fellows 
from Frost’s, who came over when they heard how it was; Dr. Frost 
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himself; and the clergyman. At dusk, when he had been lying quietly 
for some time, except for the restlessness that often ushers in death, he 
opened his eyes and began speaking in a low whisper. Lady Whitney, 
thinking he wanted something, bent down her ear. But he was only 
repeating a verse from the Bible. 

‘And there shall be no night there: and they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun: for the Lord God giveth them light: and they 
shall reign for ever and ever.” 

Bill, who had his head down on the other side, burst into a stifled" 
sob. It did not disturb the dying. They were his last words. 

And, as if to confirm Willis in her superstition—and to judge by the 
way she talked, it did confirm her in it—he died as the clock was 
striking nine. She had said the clock was striking nine three nights 
before, as she went along the corridor. 

It is almost too foolish to be repeated. But it is one of the circum- 
stances told in connection with his death—as the Whitneys themselves 
know. I have heard Lady Whitney herself relate it to a stranger. 

Quite a crowd went to his funeral. It took place on the following 
Thursday. Dr. Frost and Mr. Carden (and it’s not so often Ae wastes 
his time to go to a funeral), and Featherstone and the Squire amidst 
them. Poor Sir John sobbed over the grave, and did not mind who 
saw and heard him, while they cast in the spadefuls of earth on the 
coffin, and the clergyman read the words: Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust ; in sure and certain hope of the Resurrection to 
eternal life. 

That the solemn promise was applicable to John Whitney, and that 
he had most assuredly entered on that glorious life, I knew as well 
then as I know now. The corruptible had put on incorruption, the 
mortal immortality. 


Not much of a story, you will say. But I might have told a worse. 
And I hope, seeing we must all go out at the same gate, that we shall 
be as ready for it as he was. | 

| A happy New Year to You. 
JoHNNY LUDLow. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT NOVEL WRITING. 
BY A NOVELIST. 


OME great man used to say that all men were amusing and in- 

structive if only you talked to them about their own trade. It 

is on the strength of this remark that I venture to say to the world in 
general a few words about my own profession. 

In the first place, I must beg leave to contradict a very popular 
error about authoresses. 

It is commonly supposed that lady novelists are very eccentric 
beings, who take salt in their tea; who roam about through damp 
woods for half the night in defiance of colds and rheumatism; who 
wear a perennial series of poke bonnets; who throw open windows 
when the thermometer is at zero, and otnerwise behave themselves in 
a most strange and uncomfortable manner. Instead of this, female 
novelists are, in nine cases out of ten, to all outward seeming, just like 
the rest of Eve’s ordinary daughters. They walk along the streets 
dressed in the same way as other folks. They eat their meals sitting 
decently atatable. They spend in bed the orthodox seven hours 
appointed by some ancient medical authority for womankind in 
general. There are, of course, some lady writers who out of a 
ridiculous notion that it will add to their dignity, put on airs of 
singularity ; but these are happily the exception. 

If, however, the public could look into the minds of its authoresses 
as they move about in the ways of common life, it would very pro- 
bably see what would quite satisfy its desire for the remarkable. 
Nothing is more grotesque than the contrast which very often exists 
. between the scenes and people of a novelist’s inner world, and the 
scenes and people of real life around. | 

Yesterday in my dreamland I was by a sapphire sea. The heavy 
perfume of orange groves came towards me upon the air. Every 
object, from the fisher’s hut upon the shore to the distant mountain 
peak, was lit up with that warmth of colouring which only a southern 
sun can give. Yet, even while I was listening to the murmurs of those 
blue waters, and feeling the breath of that soft scented breeze, a 
boisterous north-wester was raging round the house, shaking doors and 
windows; the sky overhead looked like a vault built up of grey granite; 
the trees in the garden shivered without a leaf to cover them. 

The other evening, at a dinner party, my neighbour at table was a 
very worthy, intensely matter-of-fact curate. He discussed gravely for 
my benefit the relative merits of the school children’s Christmas 
cake this year and last. He counted up the subscriptions to the 
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clothing club. He described in detail the new aisle of the church. 
How terribly startled would the good man have been if, in the 
midst of his prosaic talk, he could have been made aware that my 
attention was entirely fixed on a misshapen dwarf who appeared to me 
to be perched on the table close to his wine-glass. After dinner, 
in the drawing-room, an old maid asked me, in a true gossip’s 
whisper, whether I had heard that Miss Brown had at last secured 
Mr. Smith, having gone to meet him more than half way in the most 
free and easy manner. Now it so happens that Miss Brown is the 
most timid and modest of young ladies. I therefore met my old 
friend’s question with an indignant stare that almost made her drop 
her fan in surprise, and only just stopped myself from a most fierce 
denial of her assertion. 

It is a strange thing, this dual life of a novelist, this existence in 
two worlds at once. Wherever he moves he is surrounded by a 
crowd unseen to others, and yet to him more real than the one which 
throngs the streets. In the midst of a city his eyes are fixed on green 
fields. In country solitudes he is among the busy haunts of trade. 
The fact of his having a world of his own, to which he can retire at 
any moment, and which is unknown to every one about him, of 
course, gives him a certain feeling of isolation among his fellow-men. 
But, on the other hand, what a place of refuge to him is that unseen 
world in times of trouble or anxiety. He has but to enter into it, and 
he is calm and happy while all around him is disturbed and dark. 
Novelists do not cease to love the kind eyes which have watched 

over their childhood, the gentle voices which have long been their 
home music; but still they feel that among their ideal friends there 
are eyes and voices which are full as dear. The novelist is not in 
general, as he is said to be by some, a selfish, cold-hearted man: on 
the contrary, his feelings have been so refined by his calling that when 
really awakened they are warmer and keener than those of most 
people. But sometimes his sympathies are so busy with his work 
that they are a little slow to be aroused by outer objects, and then the 
world for whom he is toiling cries aloud hastily that he is hard and 
self-absorbed. 

There is no one to whom human nature is so deeply interesting 
as to the novelist. It is the inexhaustible mine from which he is 
always digging up fresh treasures. It is the vast instrument on which 
he plays strains, now joyous, now sad. This constant looking into the 
minds and hearts of mankind makes writers of fiction in general a 
tolerant and just race. They see that in this world even the good are 
not perfect. They see that the wicked, as long as they remain upon 
earth, are allowed to keep some of those golden seeds which God has. 
planted in all human natures to spring up into eternal flowers. They 
strive in their character-painting to blend delicately the lights and 
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shadows. Thus, in speaking of their fellow-men, they seldom praise 
too extravagantly or blame too harshly. 

Another common idea, which often makes the position of novelists 
in society a disagreeable and uncomfortable one is, that into whatever 
company they may go they are always incessantly employed in taking 
mental photographs of those about them. When the unfortunate 
author enters a room the gentlemen speak only in cautious and scanty 
monosyllables; the ladies, more bold, throw out hints about there being 
in themselves nothing they fear for people to pry into. 

Now, the truth is that a novelist hardly ever reproduces in his works the 
whole and exact character of anyone he knows. He picks up a gesture 
from one man, a turn of thought from another, and a peculiar quality 
from a third, and then he fuses these intoan harmonious whole. Thus it 
is very seldom possible for any man or woman to cry out that they see 
themselves pourtrayed to the life in a novel. True, there are a few 
wicked Circes who turn their-friends into ugly caricatures. But com- 
monly novelists are harmless wizards and enchantresses, who steal from 
their neighbours with kindly spells little bits of their real flesh and 
blood which they do not miss, to build these fragments up into new 
creations that are to’ go forth through the world bringing bright smiles 
and gentle tears into many a home. 

It is a wonderful feeling which a novelist has as he sits and thinks 
of the unknown friends which his books have made for him. How 
many a sufferer on the bed of weariness and pain may long to clasp 
his hand in gratitude for an hour of cheerful amusement. How 
many an over-worked man of business may thank him heartily for the 
moments of light relaxation he has given his tired brain. How many 
a young mind weighed down with morbid fancies may bless him for 
the first current of healthy thought which passed through it. These 
unknown friends may perhaps often brush by him in the street, or sit 
opposite to him in a railway carriage, or kneel at his side in church. 
They know his heart and mind, but not his face, and so they pass him 
unheeded. His unknown friends must always remain for the novelist 
shrouded in mist, but still he knows they are there, and. thanks God 
for the knowledge. Those around him may be cold or unkind, death 
or absence may remove his nearest and dearest, but still he feels that 
there are scattered about in the world those who love him and sym- 
pathize with him: and so he takes comfort and works on. 

It is the practice of some really good people to speak of novel 
writing as a useless, pernicious talent, which should be crushed in the 
bud, even by those who possess it. These worthy folks can surely 
never have read their Bibles ; if they had, they could not fail to under- 
stand how the use of short stories as vehicles of instruction in the 
Gospels has sanctified and ennobled fiction for all time. That man 
must be in truth bound hand and foot with prejudice who will not own 
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that it is a great and glorious gift to be able to impart pleasure to 
thousands, and to lead others by an easy path to the good and the 
beautiful. 

Unfortunately, however, there are in our days novels which lead in 
exactly the contrary direction. For these I speak no word of defence. 
It is most certainly one of the darkest features of our time that works 
of fiction, whose whole tone cannot fail to lower the moral standard of 
their readers, are circulated from hand to hand among the boys 
and girls of our English.homes. ‘The various species of these un- 
wholesome books are very numerous. ‘There is the novel which speaks 
of the breaking of the seventh commandment in the most free and 
open way. There is the novel which, although it does not sin against 
decency so plainly, has nevertheless ‘hanging about its every sentence a 
sensuous flavour. ‘There is the novel which treats with flippant smart- 
ness the deepest and most serious subjects. There is the novel which 
deifies animal strength and beauty. There is the novel which gives 
us now a page of illicit love, and now a page of slip-shod religious 
sentiment to act as a foil to each other. Truly, when these books lie 
on our drawing-room tables and by our firesides, and when our 
womien are the chief writers and readers of them, England may throw 
aside her old-fashioned boast about the modest dignity of her daugh- 
ters, and may challenge France to bring a mooy of dames and damsels 
as recklessly bold as these. 

Very few and far between are the sparks of genius which light 
up this ugly darkness. In most of our novels real talent is as much 
wanting as good morality ; the character painting of the actors in them 
iS aS Coarse as the scenes in which they act. The English is worse 
even than the matters it treats of. Every young gentleman who finds 
not quite enough to do in his profession sits down now-a-days to write 
a novel as readily as he would to eat a beef-steak. Every young lady 
who has had a few love passages which have not ended in matrimony 
as soon as could be wished, takes up her pen to chronicle her expe- 
riences as composedly as she: would take up her crochet needle. 
Every member of society who has a grievance to complain of, or 
a pet theory to inculcate, strings together a few loose incidents in 
which several colourless characters clothed entirely in his own peculiar 
opinions speak and act, and then calls this a work of fiction. 

“IT would write a novel if I only had time,” is said with as much 
easy assurance as “If I had time I would carve my name on that 
tree.” And the worst of it is that these gentlemen and ladies do 
always find time; and not only time but publishers, which in truth is 
by far the greater miracle of the two. 

This incessant novel writing by unskilful amateurs is very detri- | 
mental to the few really earnest artists there are among us. The 
fiction market becomes literally drugged with wares. Many readers, 
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finding that such numbers of novels are tedious, and such numbers 
objectionable, cease to believe that there can be written now-a-days a 
clever novel with a healthy moral tone, and give up modern fiction 
altogether. The low morality of our current novels is rendered a yet 
more unpleasant sign of the times by the fact of our writers of fiction 
being principally women. 

“ Sittsamkeit,” said old Goethe, ‘“ should always be the prevailing 
power under a female sovereign.” With all his shortcomings towards 
the sex, Goethe could respect a good woman. when he saw her, and our 
English authoresses would do well in these days to take his saying to 
heart. 

Every novelist is in a certain degree a monarch, for he or she has 
his or her own greater or smaller circle of readers over whom to hold 
sway. Let, then, the authoress of fiction take good care that in her 
literary kingdom the moral tone may be of the highest and purest. 
The female novelist is best unmarried. It is hardly possible (though 
of course there are exceptions to this rule) that a woman can at the 
same time devote herself to her profession, and do her duty as mis- 
tress of a family. But let not the wife and mother look with scorn 
on her who in all sincerity and singleness of mind devotes herself to 
art. Their spheres of action are different, but their womanly mission 
is the same. One rules over the home circle, the other over many 
minds far away. The influence of the one is immediate but more 
narrow; the influence of the other is less direct but wider. One strikes 
the moral and religious key-note of the family, the other that of the 
public taste. 

No woman should think of becoming a novelist unless she is very 
sure of her vocation, and means to work earnestly and incessantly at 
it. There have been, it is true, a few brilliant geniuses who have in 
a first book risen to the highest point in fiction; but in general novel 
writing, like every other profession, needs an apprenticeship. A novelist 
must, of course, be born with some real love and talent for the work. 

But, besides this, the girl who wishes to train herself into an authoress 
of good fiction must use her every energy and every thought for that 
one end. The way in which a young lady usually spends her time is 
not exactly favourable to concentrating the mental powers on a single 
great object. A little music, a little letter-writing, a little lace-work, 
with the interstices between these varied employments filled up by a good 
deal of very small talk, such is the morning of most ladies. She who 
means to be a really good novelist must give up such desultory habits as 
these. 

The writer of fiction should be well read at once in books, in 
men, and in all creation. The girl should, if possible, gain some 
knowledge of the fiction of other countries, and of her own in days 
gone by. The pompous historical novel of Italy, the Spanish romance 
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with its improbability and its prettiness, the story of Germany with its 
embroidery of vague fancies, the playful novelette of France ; all these, 
though they must not be imitated by her, help to form her style. Our 
own old masters in fiction, especially Richardson, are wonderful 
studies as to the delicate drawing of character, and so she nfust try to 
read them as well. Books of history and biography must not be left 
out of her course of reading, for they will help her to understand the 
men and women around her. Some classical knowledge, too, is an 
assistance, if she can acquire it. A Greek tragedy is the finest model 
for the construction of a plot. The subtle variation of language in 
Homer teaches better than any other school a neat and just use of 
words. But, above all, she must study the people around her, not 
only in their strongest passions, but in their minutest shades of thought 
and feeling. Even inanimate nature and the ways of the lower animals 
may be observed by her, for these form graceful accessories in novel 
writing. Each uncommon incident in real life, whether humorous or 
pathetic, which she may chance to meet with, should be treasured up in 
her memory as likely one day to be woven into her webs. 

She who thus devotes herself to her art will very probably at first 
meet with ridicule, or even with coldness, from those of her own sex 
and age. Her family will, perhaps, either treat her as a mysterious 
Cassandra, with whom they can have no sympathy, or as a lunatic 
whom it is their duty to control. But let her tread bravely the path 
she has chosen; a8 days go on, those around her will learn to look 
up to and to love her. Let her remember that she is in some sort 
a priestess set apart to interpret’ to men the deeper secrets of human 
nature. Let her live to God and to her art, and with her for time 
and for eternity it shall be well. | 
ALICE KING. 
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TWO FLOWERS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE BLIND BEGGAR.” 
J, 


DENSE November fog, so thick that it was impossible to see 

ten paces ahead, hung over the great city. Nor had it been much 

better before darkness fell—for it was now past four o’clock. Link-boys 

were passing to and fro; vehicles driving slowly and timidly ; whilst 

passengers moved along like people in a dream. In vain the shops set 

all their gas blazing: it only threw a little glow on the atmosphere, 
which served to show how thick it was. 

Standing quite still in a street, her foot on the kerb, as if hesitating 
whether to cross or not, was a beautiful and very well-dressed girl of 
about seventeen, rich furs wrapped about her tall, elegant form. 

‘‘Why, Miss Seymour!” exclaimed a gentleman’s voice, so near to her 
that she started. ‘‘ You out in this fog? Have you lost your way?” 

She turned quickly to find a handsome man, somewhere about thirty, 
beside her. 

“Lost indeed,” she replied, laughing, but with evident relief as she 
shook hands. ‘ Where are we, Mr. Dana?” . 

‘‘A very long way from home,” he:said, sianily stooping over her 
and putting her hand on his arm. ‘‘I must see thateyou reach it safely.” 

In a few minutes they had overtaken a cab, and were being driven © 
homewards as quickly as the dark fog would permit. When at length 
it stopped, their ring brought an anxious face from the window to the 
door before a servant could reach the hall. 

“ At last!” exclaimed a lady. ‘My dear isabel, I have been in a 
terrible state of anxiety about you. It is you who have brought her 
home, Mr. Dana?” 

“Ves, Found her lost and bewildered,” he replied, as he followed 
Mrs. Seymour and her niece into the drawing-room. 

Isabel laughed, whilst her aunt began disrobing her. 

‘“*Come,” he added, ‘admit, Miss Seymour, that you were glad to 
hear my voice.” | 

He was nearly double her age. He had knocked about: the world, 
and when it suited him, could well treat her half like the pretty, 
petulant, but very winsome child she still was. 

The beautiful face was turned for a moment with a little mischievous 
toss of the head,- but without further reply Isabel ran off to her room. 
The other two followed more leisurely. 

Mrs. Seymour was the widow of an officer who had left her nothing 
but her pension, and a sum of monev for which he had insured his life. 
At fifty she was still a woman of enterprise and energy; not one to sit 
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down and pinch upon a small income while her health remained to her ; 
and after long deliberation she took a handsome house in a West End 
street, furnished it in accordance, and resolved to take a few gentlemen 
into her home to help her to meet her expenses. Well suited for the 
work, her speculation succeeded beyond her expectations. 

A few years passed on, when her late husband’s only brother died in 
India, after a few days’ illness, leaving one little girl—an orphan— 
entirely unprotected. So friendless was the child, that a brother officer 
to whom Major Seymour had mentioned his wishes wrote to Mrs, 
Seymour on the orphan’s behalf. The appeal was instantly responded 
to by a letter requesting the child to be sent over at once; enclosing at 
the same time an ample sum for all necessary expenses. 

Thus the gay-hearted, merry little one became the light of the great 
London house, and the darling of her aunt’s heart. 

But Mrs. Seymour was a woman of strong common sense, and she 
resolved to bring up Isabel to independence. ‘“‘ Life is uncertain,” she 
argued to herself; “‘and it may please God to take me before I can 
provide for the child.” 

What was to be done? Isabel was clever, but Mrs. Seymour 
dreaded for her the life of a governess. Yet what else was there? 
She was very musical, and early developed a voice of rare beauty and 
quality. So one morning her aunt marched her off to the Royal 
Academy of Music for the opinion of two or three of the first singing 
masters. It was unanimous. ‘ Madam, her voice will be a fine rich 
mezzo-soprano. Put her upon the stage.” | | 

“No,” replied Mrs. Seymour firmly : “ not the stage. I don’t mind 
the concert room ; but I am English enough to hate the stage.” 

So Isabel Seymour was trained by one of the first masters of the 
day, and in time came out in the two last oratorio concerts of the 
season. The trial was an unmistakable success: her extreme youth 
and beauty alone perhaps would have ensured a kind reception ; and 
her second appearance in ‘ Elijah,” that wonderful masterpiece, 
established it. Of course Isabel never went anywhere alone : either 
her aunt or an elderly female, half housekeeper, half companion, 
invariably accompanied her. | 

For some time past the only gentlemen living with Mrs. Seymour 
were an old gentleman who in the days gone by had been an intimate 
friend of her husband’s; and two young men—Arthur Dana and 
Norman Leslie. . 

When the young girl came down again, they were all assembled with 
her aunt in the drawing-room, looking at a book on the language of 
flowers. In answer to her question, Norman Leslie brought her the 
volume. “It-isa book on the language of flowers,” he said; “and 
is splendidly illustrated. This bouquet with a white rose and wall-_ 
flower together in the foreground is especially beautiful.” 
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“Beautiful indeed,’ repeated Isabel. ‘‘I suppose the meanings 
of these two flowers have some reference to each other, as they.are — 
placed together ?” 

Leslie turned to the index and read :— 

‘The scentless White Rose—Silence. The Wallflower—Fidelity : 
faithful in misfortune.” : 

‘“T like that,” she said, looking suddenly up into his handsome face. 
“T like that very much.” 

‘‘So do I—very much,” he answered ; and his voice was deep and 
meaning as he turned to replace the book. 

Her eye followed him and then went straight over to Acthad Dana. 

They were much of an age, these tvo men: much of the same 
height and light graceful build; much on an equality in personal 
beauty, save in that one taste might prefer the burnished dark brown 
hair and complexion and deep violet eyes of Norman Leslie, to the 
sunburnt skin and full restless grey eye of Arthur Dana. But it re- 
quired an older head, a heart more experienced, a nature more trained 
and chastened than barely seventeen years of joyous sunshine could 
bring forth, to appreciate the difference between the two. To under- 
stand that if Dana had knocked about more, seen more perhaps, he had 
also knocked out more: to see that Leslie carried with him a per- 
petual subtle youth that was a well-spring of beauty, and lay too deep | 
in the'rich soil of his nature to be dried out from within; the exube- 
rance of whose young strong passions had been checked and controlled 
by the fine, pure nature; by the native rectitude to which the strong 
will readily answered. 

There to the good physiognomist lay the difference. In Dana there 
was no such well-spring. He was a Tythonus for whom Aurora had 
forgotten to ask the gift of perpetual youth. In his restless grey eye 
lurked no such steady, dreamy depths; in his face no such harmony, 
save of feature. Here the subtle essence of faith and loyalty was 
wanting. His “wild oats” had not sprung wholly from the unguided 
richness of youth, but from the deeper, more fatal root of an innate 
love of pleasure and excitement. It lay in the very glance of the eye, 
in a line or two about the mouth, not always visible; never detectable 
save to the close and experienced observer. 


. 


IT. 


As long as the world exists; as long as there are ears to hear; so 
long will live Mendelssohn and Beethoven ; for such master-music as 
theirs belongs to no century, but to all time and all ages; not distinc- 
tive of a period, marked and trammelled by the fashions of a date, but 
standing alone in their own giant genius. 

Five minutes to eight, and people were streaming into Exeter Hall. 
The choir came filtering into their places as the band tuned up—a 
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gay crowd of all colours, like a parterre of tropic flowers. Eight 
o’clock—one, two, three minutes, and then a burst of hearty welcome 
as the conductor appeared, followed by the singers, bass and contralto, 
tenor and soprano. Miss Z , resplendent in amber satin and 
lace; the tall girlish form of Isabel Seymour, robed in black velvet 
edged with white swan’s down, with pearls on her throat and arms, and 
a single crimson rose amongst the golden luxuriance of curls that 
clustered about her head. 

Hush, now. The conductor raps his baton, and the solo trumpet 
opens that lovely overture to the “‘Hymn of Praise,” which all lovers 
of music know so well. Norman Leslie, in listening, forgets the vexa- 
tion with which he had just seen so many lorgnettes levelled at the 
beautiful girl so quietly seated there ; and Arthur Dana, in another row, 
drops his to listen. | 

So through the first splendid chorus. Then Isabel rose quietly, and 
never had the rich mezzo flowed more easily into that most exquisite 
‘¢ Praise thou the Lord,” now soft as an A®olian harp, now flinging 
forth its whole grand power in the very triumph of praise and glory. 

‘‘This Isabel Seymour sings the composer—never herself,” was the 
comment of a gentleman to Norman Leslie, later on, when the ‘‘ Hymn 
of Praise” had given place to the “‘Stabat Mater,” as the rich flexible 
voice threw off the first bars of the lovely “Inflammatus ;” and Leslie, well 
pleased, bowed assent. It is pleasant to hear praise of those we loved 
and if ever man loved woman, he had given to this young girl the full 
richness of his fresh pure heart—too young to know himself—too 
young and undisciplined to know her. Exulting joyously in her power, 
unconsciously liking so much adulation—and how few so very young, 
and fair and gifted would not—she would not at this moment have 
given up her profession for the quiet, safe obscurity of a home with- 
out fame. It was a very natural feeling in one so young: fame is 
pleasant ; even the evanescent fame of a singer, to the desire for which 
I do not give the noble name of Ambition. Yet in Isabel it might 
perhaps merit that word, for in her it was more than half the actual 
love of the music ; and she took at least half the applause to the music 
she sang. 

Band and chorus were crashing away at that terrible “Amen,” when 
she drew around her her crimson mantle and disappeared. But, quick 
as she was, Arthur Dana was yet quicker. The crowd were pouring 
out when the singer and her attendant reached the staircase, but Dana 
was there. With the quiet, unobtrusive manner of the man of the world 
he gave her his arm. ‘I can better make a way for you,” he said, with 
a smile. She took his arm gladly, and in a few minutes her well- 
appointed brougham drew up. He placed her safely in it, with her 
attendant, and watched her go off, “ homeward bound. 

Isabel was very tired when they reached home, and very soon 
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retired to rest... But on the staircase whom should she meet but 
Norman Leslie with a letter in his hand. ‘I have waited in the 
corridor for you,” he said, quietly, “to give you this letter.” 

‘¢ A letter—who from? Who braught it ?” she asked. 

‘‘T have brought it.” He passed her by, with a quiet good night, 
and she hurried to her room, full of wondering curiosity. She saw at 
once that it was his writing, and she broke the seal and read—nothing 
very long; nothing full of heroics and exalted phrases. Only a very 
plain, simple letter, which told her how deeply and unalterably the writer 
loved her ; how, if she would only say he might try and win her one 
day for his wife, he would make her happiness his first earthly care. 
He could not, he said, offer her a splendid home; but he could at 
least take her from the public life into which she was thrown, and of 
which she would soon grow weary. He had written because there 
were so few opportunities of seeing her alone, especially as a letter 
received just before the concert obliged him to go to Paris directly, to 
an elder brother, who was there lying ill. 

Long the beautiful girl sat with the letter in her hand. She was 
still too young, too much of a child to realize the full meaning of that 
little word Love, spoken from a man’s very heart. She had shaken her 
head at the allusion to her public career. It had begun brightly—she 
was in no mind to step from it back into the even tenor of private 
life ; the gay, bright young nature revelled in its flights like the eaglets 
when they first spread their pinions. Love had never yet bound her 
captive, and if her sunny fancy had any balance whatever, it was per- 
haps more towards Arthur Dana, because she feared him ever so wee a 
bit ; he seemed so much older than she; so much a man of the world ; 
partly because (and here he was a consummate actor) he would not 
always let her do just as she liked with him. Many atime he had 
quietly and tacitly declined to move at her bidding, and while Leslie 
laughingly did her lightest wish, Dana set her at defiance, and gained 
the result. Womanlike, she inclined towards the one who made her 
feel his power—he used guile to supply the fine nature of the other, 
whose entire self-sacrifice Isabel was not yet capable of understanding. 
She was dazzled by the more brilliant but far less profound nature, and 
mistook its light for genius—the searing knowledge of evil for depth 
and worldly wisdom. This letter grieved her bitterly ; her true instinct 
of woman, her generous, loving, undeveloped heart bled for him, and 
bitter tears were shed as she penned a gentle but firm refusal. She 
respected, liked him above every one as a friend, she said, but could not 
dare to hold out any hopes; he must, he would forget her save as the 
friend she wished ever to be. . 

Poor child ! If she could only have seen into the future ; only indeed 
seen into that other chamber, into that long night of agony, when all 
light fled before those few lines of handwriting; when the lamp burnt 
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out unheeded, and the stars paled, and the hours passed like a blank, 
without course or time; till suddenly, lo! it was the new day, and last - 
night seemed long years ago. 

When Isabel came down stairs Norman Leslie had left for Paris. No 
one guessed what had passed. Leslie’s haggard face was only natural, 
after such bad news of his only and much-loved brother. 

A week later the early morning post brought Isabel a thick letter 
bearing the foreign post mark, and with trembling fingers she opened it. 
It contained a small book, in the two leaves of which lay bedded, 
beautifully pressed, a scentless white rose and a wallflower. 


IIT. 


There are shadows moving like a phantasmagoria across the vision. 
A fair bride passes forth from the church into a new life. A girl-wife ; 
a spoiled darling at home; a courted favourite abroad ; ignorant, oh, 
most sadly ignorant of the mysterious book of her own human heart: 
too young and inexperienced to know what she had thrown aside ; too 
young to know the step she had taken—all its stern responsibility, all 
its cares and dangers—alas ! the grievous mistake it was: self-deceived 
because so miserably self-ignorant! Poor child! standing in all her 
gay bright youth and beauty at her husband’s side, blushing and 
smiling as he stoops, still the lover, to whisper his devotions in her 
ear: then clinging, half tears, half smiles, to the fond mistaken aunt 
who should never have given her to the handsome Arthur Dana. Well, 
she is gone forth—a wife, and her childhood’s home shall know her no 
more : a phantom of the past: the shadow of the future looms up 
afar. She toys with him now; she will fear him perhaps one day. 

Locked away in her old school desk, rested the two flowers ; placed 
there when received, and left there, because something within, un- 
wotted of till years after, forbade her to destroy them; while the very 
first instinct of womanhood taught her that they must be out of sight, 
shut out into the dead past of her girlhood’s days. 

So the shadows pass slowly onward. 

A fashionable crowd is pouring out of St. James’s Hall from a Phil- 
harmonic concert, talking, laughing, criticising. 

‘How beautiful she is!” remarks one. ‘‘She will be a magnificent 
woman.” 

“Madame Seymour-Dana—yes. How wondrously she sang to- 
night. I think she improves each time we hear her.” 

At that moment Arthur Dana was carefully wrapping the warm, furred 
mantle round his young wife as he put her into the carriage, asking 
tenderly, ‘‘ Are you tired, my darling ?” 

** Not very—no; not. very tired.” But all the way home she sat very 
quiet, with her bright head resting against his shoulder; and followed 
him in silence into the dining-room, where supper was laid. 
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“A letter for you, Arthur,” she said, taking up one which lay on the 
table. 

Dana opened it carelessly, but he started, and his brow grew dark as 
he read. She, poor child, had never yet seen him look like that, and 
shrunk back for the first time with a thrill of fear; a vague misgiving. 
What if ever that black frown should be for her ! 

“Dear Arthur, is anything the matter?” she said, timidly. 

“Nothing. It only concerns myself,” he shortly answered. 

‘Whatever troubles my husband concerns me,” said Isabel, touching 
him softly. 

Ashamed of his harshness, Dana threw his arm round the girlish 
form, and drew her close. 

‘Forgive me, my darling. It is nothing. Only an old college debt 
which I had forgotten.” He kissed her and drew her to the table, but 
that frown dwelt painfully in her memory and haunted her. The first 
shadow had fallen across her path. 

One night, lounging outside St. James’s Hall, into which he had just 
escorted his wife, a voice saluted him by name. 

‘‘Halloa ! Arthur Dana, I declare! You don’t remember me, eh?” 

For Dana stared at the stranger—a handsome but decidedly fast 
looking man of about forty. 

‘Why, Dana, can you forget your college chum, Wilfred Hurle- 
stone?” | 

‘“‘I remember ydu, now. My dear fellow, well met ; where have you 
been all these years?” 

“Enjoying life, which should be the aim of most men. One can 
live in Paris or Vienna, you know. But I suppose since you got 
married you’ve settled down respectably.” 

Dana laughed uneasily ; he did not like the banter ; he felt ashamed 
of the charge of respectability—as such men often do. 

“T’ve not settled down at‘all that I know of,” he answered, with a 
careless laugh. 

“ Ah, that’s like yourself! come along with me. I'll introduce you 
to some jolly fellows.” 

‘Where to, Hurlestone? for I must fetch Mrs. Dana; she cannot 
be left without proper escort.” 

“Oh! of course—you must introduce me. But there’s time enough 
on hand, and our old haunt at F ’s isn’t far. Come.” 

Arthur Dana linked arms with his dangerous companion—and went 
back to a long forsworn haunt. At the moment his wife was standing 
before a delighted audience his foot once more crossed the threshold 
of the salon de jeu. 

The concert was over—but Isabel did not find her husband awaiting 
her as usual, and unaided had to find her way into her carriage. 
She soon reached home and went upstairs alone, the poor heart full to 
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bursting; wounded, angry, yet proudly resolving to show him that she did 
not care. Alas! that too often fatal resolve. So the rising tears were 
proudly crushed back, the swelling heart haughtily stilled from all out- 
ward sign ; the soft, clinging girl-wife seemed gone as she stood before 
that elegant toilette slowly taking off the pretty jewels with which he had 
loaded her. How different from the being who had won him back so 
shortly before with the loving—‘“ What troubles my husband concerns 
me.” Oh woman! oh wife! when thou kneelest before God’s holy 
altar, cast pride and passion behind thee with the girlhood’s name. 
Remember that it is thy part to endure, to soften, to win. It is 
woman’s part in life, but ten thousand times more her part when 
wedded. She must suffer long; ay, often wrong and injustice and 
bitter neglect ; even want of faith ; but far less perhaps would be the 
total wreck of many a home if no wife had ever said in her heart’s 
proud bitterness the fatal words: J qwéd/ show him I do not care. 

Yet there stood the young Isabel Dana, and presently the stray foot- 
step returned. She heard it below—first in the hall, then in the draw- 
ing-room, then up straight to their chamber; but she never moved. 
His cheek was flushed, his eyes bright as he paused. 

‘‘T met an old friend and quite missed the time,” he began. 

‘*T got home just as well without you,” she interrupted, with chilling 
quietness, as if she was utterly neAHeren: whether he was there or not. 
‘Of course I could not wait for you.” 

He had been playing ; wit and champagne had passed ; he had 
touched once more the dangerous pleasures of his youth and bachelor 
days ; met with former companions; and the evil passion filled his 
excited blood. 

“Another time you must wait, then. I will not have my wife coming 
home alone.” 

‘“‘In that case you must be ready in time instead of spending the 
evening with ‘ old friends,’” the young wife said ironically. “ I certainly 
shall not wait, especially as I suppose it might often occur.” 

“T have spoiled you too long,” he returned, with a tone and look 
that secretly frightened her, so dark and threatening was it. But the 
demon of wounded pride still nestled 1 in that beating heart, and sat on 
that curling lip. 

She turned round with a wide open stare of extreme surprise, and 
laughed. ‘You should have thought of that before,” she cried. 

“T will think of it now, at any rate,” said Arthur Dana, and passed 
into his dressing-room, closing the door loudly. Isabel turned deadly 
pale. She stood alone. That shut door fell like a knell, as if in 
closing it had closed her out from his heart; and in that miserable 
moment back on her own rushed a tide of passionate remorse; the 
wayward demon of pride fled as the young wife sprang to the door and 
flung it wide. 
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‘* Arthur! oh Arthur! forgive me!” 

He turned quickly, opened his arms, and the poor child threw herself 
on his breast, sobbing passionately—once again close to his heart—the 
cloud blown away. 

Pause once more, oh wife, to listen to a simple warning. The word 
once spoken, the taunt once uttered, can never be recalled, or forgotten. 
High words, bitter remorse, repentance, and a reconciliation may 
make a very touching picture; but oh, believe me, such scenes are 
the death-knell of wedded love, even when that love is deep and strong. 
The cord has once been loosened, the cloud has once come between 
husband and wife, and woe is in the hour. 

The stone remains in the bed of the stream even when all the 1ings 
on the water have vanished. 


IV. 


Meanwhile, far away, there beat one faithful, patient, suffering heart, 
clinging to the-dead past. From her marriage day, Isabel was dead to 
Norman Leslie ; and round the dead, memory threw the sacred halo of 
her veil. 

One still evening, sitting by his side, his brother’s gentle widow 
touched him softly. ‘For full an. hour,” she said, ‘you have not 
moved an inch, a hair’s breadth ; where are your thoughts ?” 

He moved,now. ‘ They were far away, Agnes—in the far-off past.” 

“That past ! itis a grave,” she said, leaning her hand on her brother’s 
shoulders. ‘ Norman, I am very selfish.” : 

‘* You, Agnes?” 

‘Ves, for I dread the thought of oe marrying, as you must and 
ought to one day.” 

‘Dread it no more then, sweet sister. I shall never marry,” he said 
quietly. 

_ Agnes Leslie looked at him a moment, and then her eyes filled. 

“Oh! Norman, forgive me. I never dreamed—I M 

‘“‘Fiush!” he interrupted gently, ‘‘ she is dead.” 

That was all that passed between those two; no further allusion was 
ever made, but each understood the other; each had buried their 
dead. Still they travelled from place to place: the brother and sister, 
and her one child, and time brought to them peace if not happiness ; a 
chastened sadness, a calm resignation to the all-wise, loving Hand 
which sendeth sorrow on its children, as the soft rain in the spring time, 
to bring forth rich fruit for the Master’s use. 





Another passing picture moves by. Loungers on‘the Boulevard des 
Italiens are chatting gaily — English, Italian, American, French, 
German, and many more ; for the sunshine has drawn all forth. 

Two or three pass—two new London arrivals and a Frenchman. 
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“What-of the musical world?” asked the latter. ‘Who is the 
concert star now?” 

““Oh, Madame Seymour-Dana becomes every month more the 
favourite than ever. Such a voice, such style too, I never heard.” 

“She must be two or three and twenty now. Has she any children?” 

“Not living. You saw her in London?” 

“Yes. She has lost that bright girlish happy look entirely. She 
Seems anxious, even unhappy, I fancy.” 

‘¢ Poor thing,” replied the Englishman. “I fear her marriage is not 
cloudless. I have heard that her husband plays, and neglects her. 
Certainly he does not escort her about as he used to do.” 

So talking they moved on, unwitting the dagger they had struck to 
the very. heart of that tall man near them—the heart that must not 
even love her—the hand that was powerless to shelter her. This was 
bitter news indeed. 


Who is that superbly beautiful woman who stands there so calmly 
facing the crowded concert hall? Does the applause please her now as 
of yore? Her lips force a smile, but the dark eyes are heavy with 
unshed tears as they vainly seek out one face that is. missing, and 
she knows that that face is at that moment bending over the gaming 
table. Does she value now the plaudits of the crowd; or are they only 
as dross and false jewellery ? . 

Now she enters her lovely drawing-room slowly and wearily, and 
her glance rests bitterly on her own jewelled hand and arm, as she 
throws off her rich mantle. But scarcely has she sat down when a 
servant enters with a letter. 

Disguised though the address was, ahie knew her husband’s hand, 
and her own shook as she read the enclosure :— 

‘Send me all the money you have by the bearer. That man is here 
who wrote to me years ago—you remember; it is a debt of long 
standing, and concerns my honour. MAS De 

The servant withdrew. The wife flung down the letter and set her 
foot upon it with passionate grief and scorn. 

‘ Honour! honour! Oh, the shameful desecration of that word— 
honour in a gambling debt! This must end. I cannot, dare not 
furnish money for such awful vice. This is the last—the very last.” 

She went to a desk, her old girlish desk, and drew from it a roll of 
. bank-notes, amounting in all to a large Sun which she enclosed with a 
line :— 

‘This is the last ‘debt of honour’ which I will pay, or lend my hand 
to pay. ‘* ISABEL.” 

She went downstairs herself, and gave the letter to the messenger. 
The man departed, and the wife returned upstairs. She had left the 
old desk open, and crossing to shut it, her fingers lingered about it, 
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turning over the old familiar writing of long ago. Oh, how long ago 
it seemed! Then she was a blithe, happy girl; now she stood there a 
childless mother; the neglected wife of a gambler. 

Scraps of writing and music, old letters, even a sheet of an old copy- 
book, her eyes fell on, as she knelt before it ; and the poor weary head 
sank on her jewelled arm with such a burst of passionate weeping as 
shook her slight frame through and through. 

How time passed she knew not. All the flood of memory, all the 
tide of misery, that flowed between her now, Isabel Dana, and the time 
when her tiny hand could just sign the large ‘‘ Isabel Seymour,” was too 
much; and when the heavy sobs subsided from sheer exhaustion, she 
still knelt there, a miserable contrast to her rich dress, and the bright 
mocking gleam which the least movement shot forth from the gems 
she wore. 

It might have been one hour after, it might have been many for all 
she knew, when the door opened, and Arthur Dana, haggard and 
altered, entered. 

“You here still,” he said, with the black frown she had learned to 
fear, and now shrank from, shivering. ‘What did you mean by that 
note to-night ?” 

His tone was so sharp, and even menacing, that she trembled, as 
she answered low and firmly: “ What I said, Arthur. I have put my 
hand to sin for the last time. J-—-—” 

“This to me! Do you forget that you are my wife—mine ?” 

She rose and faced him now, putting her hand to her temple. 

‘“‘T rermember that I am your wife, Arthur. To help you in trouble, 
to pay your honest debts, I would slave my life out, and be happy, if I 
won one word or look of kindness from you; but I will not sing one 
note more if every piece of gold it coins is only to sink my husband 
deeper yet into misery and sin. Oh! my husband!” she said, suddenly 
throwing herself at his feet, and clasping his hands; “forsake, forswear 
these men who are dragging you down; above all, forsake the one who 
has been your evil genius—Wilfred Hurlestone. If you ever bore me 
any love—if you have anything left of your former self, hear me now, and 
stop before it is too late. You are wrecking all happiness here—you 
are perilling your soul hereafter !” 

The blood circling hotly through his veins flushed crimson to his 
very brow—not yet hardened to utter callousness—not yet untouched 
by such an appeal. But he drew his hand away, and stepped back. 

‘‘T cannot,” he said hurriedly. ‘If I promised I should not keep 
the pledge. Ah, child, you do not know the temptation ; it is as if 
devils drew me on by a power stronger than my own. I must play— 
I must gamble.” 

‘“‘No, no!” she cried, now standing before him. ‘Are these 
words for a Christian man to utter? Passing by the higher reason, is 
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there no power of w7? Are you turned coward altogether to say that 
you must gamble—must stamp out your manhood and honour, and 
lose your very soul itself, at the beck and call of a few men—lose all for 
the turn of a few numbers, the roll of a ball, or the cast of a few dice?” 

** Isabel !” 

“Ay, you falter—you shrink at the picture of a ‘thing sO mean and 
contemptible : but it is true—true of every gambler. Oh, Arthur, it is 
not too late.” 

“Tt is too late!” he broke in almost wildly. ‘Ihave lost. Iam 
loaded with a millstone of debt that must be paid. I tell you now 
that all must go—all I have—this house—everything in it: even all 
your gains for this season are staked and lost.” 

The wife laid both her firm hands on his once more. 

“ Listen, my husband,” she said, steadily: “not one piece of gold— 
not one thing in this house, if I can prevent it—not one thousandth 
part of my gains, shall go for these shameful debts ‘ of honour.’ ” 

“‘ Hush, hush, Isabel! you know not what you are saying !” he cried, 
wringing his hands above his head. ‘A woman cannot know, cannot 
feel what this is. You do not realize what the world will say ; how 
society looks on a man who plays till he loses, and then refuses pay- 
ment. How can I do this, and face living man again ?” 

Still standing before him with her deep eyes fixed on him, still with 
the same low steady voice, she said, solemnly,— 

‘Oh, Arthur! Arthur! how can you do this and face death—and 
the judgment that comes after death ?” 

Dana staggered back as if she had struck him a physical blow, cover 
ing his face. 

‘‘T fear both man and Heaven! I dare not face either. I have for- 
gotten God all my life, Isabel, and now you would have me stand a — 
defaulter before the world. Never, never! I cannot. I tell you I 
should kill myself.” | 

She saw at once that her only hold was in calmness, and in yielding 
a little—the chasm must be filled ; and drawing him forcibly to a sofa, 
she knelt before him. 

“‘ That were indeed base cowardice in a Dana. Hear me, Arthur, 
for I have perhaps required too much. Give up, then, if you will, all 
that is your own ; nothing more can you give; for I, who never yet 
broke an engagement, will not sing one note again, unless I receive 
every penny I earn. I cannot do such wrong and throw aside every 
principle. If ever there was love between us——”’ 

‘¢T have loosened yours, if ever it was there,” he interrupted, with a 
sudden passionate burst of emotion. “I see now that I never under- 
stood you. Isabel, it was your beauty that enthralled my fancy, but 
could not reach a heart which had already frittered itself away among 
the worthless. I laughed at Norman Leslie for his sublime faith in 
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woman’s purity, in goodness, in love—and now—now! I have felt very 
dimly this long time, that though I dazzled your girlish fancy, perhaps 
your girlish vanity, I never won your heart, never touched the gold 
beneath the surface ; that, whatever affection there was, I have inch by | 
inch trodden down, miserable gambler that I am! Leave me to my 
fate—you must scorn me; leave me alone for ever—you know my 
words are true.” 

Ay, she had known that long ago: taoan the terrible mistake of 
her life when one night she had come suddenly upon those Two 
Flowers, so silent, so eloquent. And out of the fierce struggle of that 
bitter knowledge she had come forth as pure gold out of the refiner’s 
fire. 

She did not lie now; she could not tell him that she would love him 
as such women as she loved their husbands, for she knew that that 
could never be: but she wound her arms about him, drew the poor, 
weary, sinful head upon her breast and whispered :— 

‘Let us bury the past, my husband, save by our future resolve to 
atone for our errors ; hoping and striving forGod’s mercy and forgiveness.” 

“‘ Forgive—forgive,” he murmured, brokenly ; and his head drooped 
lower on her breast. He suddenly struggled for breath, threw his 
arms wildly out, and sank heavily against her. 

*¢ Arthur! Arthur!” 

Too late, too late, this side the grave. <A disease of the heart of 
long standing had at length put an end to the troubled life. 


V. 


See that slight girlish figure robed from head to foot in crape, sitting 
by that old-fashioned desk, and looking over papers which are scarce 
whiter than that young beautiful face. 

One after the other she turns them over, replacing a few, but burning 
more. Replacing a bundle of letters quickly, a small drawer, accidentally 
touched, flies open, and before her lies, for the third time in her life, 
that little packet. With a quick, irresistible impulse she takes it; her 
hand shakes as she opens it. How had she changed !—how these Two 
Flowers remained unchanged !—speaking in their lifeless stillness, elo- 
quent in their endless silence. Faithful to the end of time; silently, in — 
patience and resignation, that one noble heart, rejected long ago, not 
then understood or valued, still beat only for her; and now she bowed 
her poor head on those flowers and wept bitter tears. She knew not 
why she had never seen his face in private or public, though in every 
concert room the singer’s glance went first instinctively over every face, 
seeking that one alone. 

So time went by; but for her, life was a blank in the midst of her’ 
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fame. The chastened woman had lived to learn that the pinnacle of 
success was not necessarily happiness. 
* * % % 

Twelve years have passed since her marriage day, and she opens her 
piano to practise some new song ; but almost before the first notes had 
left her lips the door opened. ‘‘ Mr. Leslie” was announced, and for 
the first time since that night on the staircase, those two were face to 
face. 

“ Have you forgotten an old friend ?” he said, as she paused, grasping. 
the back of her chair to steady herself. 

“ Forgotten ! oh no—how could 1? I am very, very glad to see 
you.” And now she could give him her hand. “Where have you 
been all these years, Mr. Leslie ?” 

“Travelling, chiefly, with my sister Agnes,: my brother’s widow,” 
Norman answered. ‘“ But, now we have returned home, I should like 
you to know her so much. We have felt for you in your trouble, Mrs. 
Dana ; but hearing of old friends is not like seeing the familiar face, 
hearing the voice we have——” His voice faltered, and he suddenly 
clasped both his hands. ‘“ Why should I hesitate p—the voice I love— 
the face, the being I have loved all these dreary years. Isabel, have 
you forgotten those two flowers? While you were dead to me; while 
the thought was sin; I put it away with God’s help. Even when your | 
loss came, I tried to forget for your sake. But now—now, the tide is 
too strong. Oh, Isabel, I will be content with such affection as you 
can give, if I may win that ; nay, if you tell me to wait another twelve 
years, I can patiently do so, only for the hope of one day calling you 
my wife. You do not answer—ah, you were such a child when I first 
loved you, such a child when you married: is your heart quite buried 
in that grave?” 

Lifting her dark eyes, now full of tears, Isabel put both her hands 
into his, and said softly : 

‘‘Norman Leslie, I am not worthy such faith as yours—the hap- 
piness of being your wife. Peace to his memory! but he never did, 
never could have reached this heart. I made a fatal mistake, and 
have paid its price. For you alone in oe Its strength is che love of 
my mature womanhood, and if-—~—if 

She faltered now, but close to his breast Leslie clasped her: close 
to the faithful heart that had never once swerved or failed in its 
loyalty ; and there she wept the first happy tears that she had shed for 


twelve years. 
%* * * * 
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“T thought,” said the gentle Agnes, as she kissed her brother’s 
wife, “‘ I always thought her dead, not knowing who she was.” 

‘*¢ Dead to me for years, my sister,” he answered : and ¢losed in one 
clasp the hands of his sister and his wife. 
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IN THE CHRISTMAS FIRELIGHT. 
, I. 


T was the last night we were to spend together for two years. I 
would not look beyond those years and face the possibility of our 
never sitting together—Doris and I—in the Christmas firelight, as we 
were sitting now. I knew that the arrangement for our separation had 
been wisely and tenderly made for her sake; but that knowledge did 
not lessen the utter loneliness which weighed down my heart already, 
and would fill it to overflowing when I should look vainly in the silent 
rooms for the face which had brightened them for seventeen years. 
She, Doris Carr, my ward and cherished little friend, was to leave 
me on the morrow that she might spend those coming years with her 
mother’s brother, Colonel Craig, at his estate of Abbot’s Moss, near | 
Dublin. I knew that the life to which she was going was so widely 
different a life from that which we had spent through all this time, that 
even if my ward came back to me when that life was over, it could 
not be to fall into the old groove, and be once more the child of my 
care; untouched, in her quiet country home, by any restless joy, or 
sorrow, or ambition. 

Sadly I thought of this while Doris sat beside me, but I answered 

her bright questions cheerfully ; for I dreaded her seeing what an effort 
it was to me to-night to talk at all—even to her; above all, dreaded her 
guessing, what of course she never could have guessed, how this parting 
was for me the renewal of an old keen pain, which had been lived 
through before she was born. 
‘ “Guy,” she said, from the depths of her great easy aie her blue, 
child-like eyes wandering slowly from the fire to my face: “isn’t it 
strange that papa should have made this arrangement for me in his 
willp Why should I never have gone to Abbot’s Moss to see Uncle 
Herbert through all my life yet; and why sould I have to stay two 
years now, whether I like it or not?” 

“‘T can only guess his motive, Doris,” I seeetied: not telling her 
how I fancied I had made it clear to myself years ago, when her father, 

on his dying bed, told me of this wish of his. 

- Jt will be a great change fer me,” Doris continued, with unusual 
gravity on her small bright face. “We have always lived so quietly 
here, you and I and Mrs. Jocelyn. Oh! Guy, I sad] miss your 
mother! And I shall be then in such a great gay household, and 
presently have to travel all ower the Continent. Oh! it will be such 
achange. Does the will say—I cannot bear to read it, you know, 
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Guy, but I hke you to tell me of it—does it show that my father had 
any wish about the life I should lead after these two years are past?” 

‘‘No wish of his is stated at all, Doris,” I answered, glad that her 
eyes were once more fixed upon the fire, because’I felt the hot blood 
slowly mount into my face. ‘The will merely repeats what he himself 
said to me when he gave you, a little child, into my guardianship. 
Your home was to be here, in England, with my mother and myself, 
until’ you were seventeen; when, on your birthday, though it was 
Christmas Eve, you were to go to Ireland, to visit your mother’s 
brother and his family, and to travel with them; at any rate, to stay 

_among them until your nineteenth birthday. You are then to inherit 
your property, and to be considered your own mistress.” 

‘And you have a sealed letter, which my father wrote me, to be 
given then, haven’t you, Guy?” Doris asked, her face and voice both 
very gentle as she lay back in the rich, caressing firelight. 

‘Yes, Doris, which I shall give you—I mean send you on that day.” 

‘‘ And he didn’t mark out for me my life beyond then?” 

‘“‘ That was all.” | 

“Guy, my father was always very fond of you, wasn’t he?” ques- 
tioned Doris, rather wistfully. — 

‘‘We were firm, tried friends for all the years we knew each other.” 

‘And my mother? Were she and you tried friends for all the years 
you knew each other?” 

6é Yes.” 

‘You so seldom speak of my mother, Guy, and I often wonder why. 
Was it because she died so soon after her marriage that you didn’t feel 
to know her very thoroughly ? ” 

Not know her very thoroughly! Ah well, let that old, sad story 
lie in the hush of her quiet grave; let it, above all; never bring a 
cloud upon that young bright face which so constantly and vividly 
reminded me of it. 

There was a silent pause between us for a few minutes, then Doris 
spoke with a merry change in her voice. 

“What a funny thing it will be, Guy, to picture you spending day 
after day without me, won’t it? Who will you get to take my 
place? Who will be always down to make your breakfast, and 
brighten up the fire, and warm the papers? Who will walk with you 
along miles and miles of bleak road on these frosty days, or stroll 
with you in the woods when the summer time comes, and make you 
tiny bouquets for your coat? Who will put fresh flowers in Mrs. 
Jocelyn’s rooms—just exactly those she likes—and read to her, and 
drive her when you are away? And who will sing to you when you 
are tired, or help you to idle away the precious after-dinner hours in 
this favourite lazy way of yours? Who will take my place, and do 
these and lots of other things, Guy?” 
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“And what a funny thing it will be, Doris,” I said, speaking as coolly 
as she had done, and looking as perfectly unconcerned, “‘to picture 
you spending day after day without us, won’t it? Whom will you get to 
takemy place? Who will read you all the cream of the papers while 
you play at pouring out the coffee, or take you for long walks when you 
will zof maintain a pace sufficiently brisk to keep anybody warm? 
Whowill saunter with you in the summer sunshine, when he ought to 
be doing important things elsewhere, and submit, like a feeble martyr, 
to wear any flowers you may choose to arrange? Who will listen to 
your singing by the hour together, without a yawn, or let you idle away 
the precious after-dinner hours talking nonsense in the firelight in this 
favourite lazy way of yours? Who will take wey place, and do these 
and lots of other things, Doris?” 

‘‘Tt is not a parallel case,” returned Donis, rising, and apesting: with 
a lofty superiority. ‘I shall have nothing there to remind me of you, 
and ‘so I shall not miss you, Mr. Guy, as you will miss me. There is 
a crowd of visitors at Abbot’s Moss now, so we shall have plenty of 
walking, and riding, and singing, and laughing, and talking. Cannot 
you fancy me in my beautiful new dresses, my hair done up like a 
tower, splendid in the very newest fashions, enjoying myself among the 
grand people? All of us feeling an intense sympathy in each other’s 
pursuits, salaaming so, and promenading so, and flirting so. Look, Guy, 
and judge whether I shall not perform my part with finished grace. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” I answered, watching, without a smile, her slow, graceful 
motions as she performed for my benefit, and grieving to see how easily 
and naturally she acted the coquette. 

‘And I shall be as grand and as gay as 7, one, and as happy as 
any one, and as much admired as any one,” she added. ‘“Can’t you 
fancy it, Guy ?” 

“Yes. I can fancy it.” 

“And it is exceedingly unlikely,” resumed Doris, taking up a fan, 
and pausing before the fire with a piquant little air of abstraction as 
she pretended to use it, “it is exceedingly unlikely that any of the 
gentlemen, by whom I shall, of course, be constantly surrounded, will 
ever dare to question the wisdom or propriety of anything I may choose 
to do or say; or sternly forbid my doing what I’ve happened to set my 
heart upon; or call me wilful and childish for what I may happen to 
do without consulting them; as I’ve been accustomed to hear one 
gentleman do. On the contrary,” continued Doris, closing her fan 
slowly, and glancing up into my face with a condescending sedateness, 
the very essence of coquetry, “they will consider whatever I may 
choose to do the wisest thing, and whatever I may choose to say the 
wittiest. Only think of it! Two whole years with no one to correct 
or lecture me; no legal guardian within reach to thwart or overrule me, 
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Try to fancy the delight of it for me after seventeen years of abject 
submission.” 

‘‘T will try, when I have realized the fact of the abject submission.” 

‘¢’You look as if you didn’t care to take the trouble of trying,” said 
Doris, demurely, “‘ but I daresay you often and often will, when you 
are by yourself here, with nothing else to do.” 

- “And you will sometimes take the trouble of picturing me so—by 
myself here, with nothing to do. A lonely tableau, eh, Doris? Shall 
you ever care to summon it ?” 

“‘T will tell you when I come back.” 

‘If you ever come back.” 

‘Qh! I shall come back, of course,” she said, with a simple astonish- 
ment in her clear blue eyes. “I shall come back to you when the two 
years are over, whatever I may do afterwards, if only to claim my 
father’s letter.” 

And then she raised her hot little face for my kiss. 

“Why do you go so early?” I asked, my lips trembling, while I 
hesitated and detained her. ‘Shall we not have the lamps lighted, 
and lengthen out this last night?” 

“No. I promised your mother I would go upstairs at nine exactly, 
because of having to start at such an unnaturally early hour in the 
morming. Now, Guy, say good-bye to me quickly. I hate last times— 
yet, if there were no such things as partings in life, there would be no 
happy re-unions, would there, Guy ?” 

While I held her beside me for a few quick moments, feeling that 
this was our real farewell, I thanked her in my heart for adding those 
last hopeful words; though I knew that even she must understand the 
improbability of there ever being for me a return to the calm and 
brightness of this old life, whtch was to end upon the morrow. 

“Only good-bye?” questioned Doris, looking up with a laugh upon 
her lips, though the tears were brimming over in her eyes. “ Have 
you no advice to give me, Guy—my dear guardian ? No parting 
injunctions ?” 

‘None, dear.” 

In the early morning of Christmas Eve Doris left me, travelling 
alone to Chester, where her uncle was to meet her. I watched the 
train roll away; and the chill, dense fog, which hid the bright face 
nodding to me till the very last from the carriage window, seemed to 
wrap itself then about my very heart. What a long, long day that was! 
I felt as if it ought to be night before my watch-hands pointed to noon- 
day. I tried not to see those things around me which so constantly 
reminded me of Doris. I tried to think other thoughts; but still only 
one dreary burthen rang to every heart-beat. “Never again!” Never 
again to know that the bright, sweet face awaited me at my own hearth. 
Never again to be what we had been through all my darling’s life. No, 
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never again, for all this belonged to a yesterday that was gone for ever. 
I struggled hard to hide this ever-present sense of what was missing, 
and to brighten the dull routine of daily life from which the sunshine 
had been taken; but I sorely failed in my struggle, and it made me 
avoid my mother’s loving eyes with a nervousness which I had 
never known before. Would the day never drag on, and bring the 
stillness and solitude of night to help me to bear this second lonely 
disappointment of my life? At last the listless hours had all been 
told, and the pain of separation grew less acute—as it is tenderly 
ordained that all such pains shall do—as other days stole on. 

Every week Doris wrote to my mother and myself. Such gay, glad 
letters they were, that I seemed to hear her clear-young laughter rip- 
pling through them as I read and re-read them; learning by their help 
to follow her hour by hour in her new life. .I could see that it was a 
gayer one even than she had pictured ; a happier one, too, than either 
of us had anticipated ; for among all the loving words she wrote there 
was not one of regret for the home she had left, or of longing to see 
us again. 

Thus a whole year went on, and brought another Christmas Eve, 
spent by me in fear and anxiety beside my mother’s sick bed; by Doris 
in all the gaiety of its maddest and merriest old customs. She told me 
of it all, filling up her letters with funny little tales of her many com- 
panions, with all of whom I was growing familiar now as I studied her 
letters in my mother’s silent room. It was in one of these Christmas 
- letters that I first noticed the name of a new guest at.Abbot’s Moss, a 
Sir Kenneth Vesey. I think that even from the first moment I read 
his name, I felt he was not mentioned as other guests had been. Doris 
sent no merry sketch of him; never spoke jestingly of his admiration 
or attentions ; sent me no description of him, either flattering or satiri- 
cal. There was something throughout what she did say of him which 
made me feel that I understood why this was. Keenly and acutely I 
felt that what I had been unconsciously waiting for was come at last, 
and from that moment I never broke her seal without trying to prepare 
myself for what might, even already, be told me. 

In the spring, Doris was to leave Ireland with a large party from her 
uncle’s house, to spend the summer on the Continent, and I tried to 
feel quite sure that Sir Kenneth would be one. Yet, when one short, 
happy letter came from my darling to tell me this, I felt the blow as 
keenly as if I. had never schooled myself to look for it. 

It came on a beautiful spring morning. I remember well the gleams 
ot sunlight which lay among the flowers while I lingered at the window 
with this letter in my hand, hesitating to take it to my mother for fear 
of her reading even a shadow of the jealous pain that burned at my 
‘heart. But she did not, for her eyes were filled with brightness, as they 
always were while she read her little favourite’s letter; and her heart 
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was too full of the great calm of death to guess of my unrest. In the 
Easter-time—while Doris wrote short, rapid accounts of the magnificent » 
ceremonies in Rome, saying she could not spare the time for long letters 
—-my mother whispered her dying blessing for the child we had loved 
so long, and laid her last kiss on my lips. Then the summer-time went 
on, and, in my loneliness, I grew to think of Doris as passed for ever from 
me, with the old, sweet life. For all those months they spent abroad 
I could see that Sir Kenneth Vesey was Doris’s constant companion, 
and I knew now that when she should tell me that this companionship 
was to be for always, I could give her my blessing as my mother had 
done—ay, as if it, too, might be a dying blessing. 

In the autumn the whole party returned to Ireland, and still Sir 
Kenneth lingered near Doris. ‘“ He is obliged to be in London soon,” 
she wrote to me. “After that, I should fancy he will go to his estates 
in the north; but still, he does not speak of it. He says he will stay 
in England only a few days, else I do so wish you could know him, 
Guy. I want you to like everybody that I like.” 

That second Christmas Eve—Doris’s nineteenth birthday—was draw- 
ing near, when one day a card was brought to me which I read once or 
twice in a miserable sort of dream. 

‘‘ Sir Kenneth Vesey.” 

I dared not allow myself to hesitate a moment, because I felt in- 
stinctively what he had come to ask of me; and when he met me— 
_ handsome and earnest, with his hand outstretched—I knew at once 
what my answer must be to Doris when she asked me if I liked him. 

With a grave, manly simplicity, he told me how he loved my darling ; 
told me of his family; of his home in the north of Ireland; of his 
fortune, and of his youth. Told me all, with unaffected, straightforward 
truthfulness, then asked if he might take back with him her guardian’s 
permission to ask Doris for her love. 

Whoever Doris loved, I said, had my consent to plead his cause 
with her. 

I wished he would have left me then, but he lingered two hours ; and 
through those two hours I listened to his loving praise of Doris, and to 
his pleasant plans for giving her happiness. I was not surprised that 
he had won her heart : I only longed that he should leave me. At last 
our idle lunch was over, and he rose to go. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Jocelyn, and thank you a thousand times,” he said, 
cordially. ‘I have encroached on your time and hospitality. Pardon 
me; and accept my heartfelt gratitude for the kind reception; but I 
wish you to grant me one more favour. When Miss Carr returns here 
on her birthday—as she long ago told me she should do—will you 
allow me to accompany her, if she allows it also?” 

For one moment the quick zo trembled on my lips, as I felt, in 
this sudden disappointment, how surely yet unconsciously I had been 
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indulging the hope of Doris coming home to be with me for a few happy 
hours before we drifted wide apart once more. Another moment 
showed me that Sir Kenneth’s wish was most natural, and also how 
improbable it was that after Doris’s engagement she would care, or 
even be permitted, to come to my quiet home just in the heart of the 
gay, glad Christmas time. He ‘might well say that it was “long ago ” 
when she spoke at all of coming! ‘If Miss Carr returns,” I answered, 
‘‘T shall quite expect to see you with her.” 

I could not say “I hoped,” or “should be glad,” but he did not 
seem to notice the omission, and rode away through the long avenues 
of which I was master with still more cordial, earnest words of thanks. 

And now the early winter days crept on indeed, for Doris hardly 
wrote to me at all; only sending occasionally a few words written hastily 
in the midst of constant and extravagant gaiety. So I knew, in my own 
loneliness, that my child had learned to live so entirely without me, 
that even my sympathy was of no value to her. 


II. 


It was Christmas Eve, and with feverish anxiety I waited for the train 
which left Chester after the arrival of the Irish mail. But it was as I 
had felt it would be ; Doris was not init. She had not wnitten to say 
whether she was coming or not, and I waited anxiously for each train ; 
but the latest came in from Chester, and brought no Doris. Sol knew 
in all certainty that she could not come for her birthday. After my 
solitary dinner I entered the firelit drawing-room, wondering how I 
should spend the long and lonely Christmas evening. My thoughts 
running still upon Doris, I took from my desk the letter I had held for 
her for so many years. My old friend’s wnting, his tremulous address 
to the little girl he had loved so dearly and given so trustfully into my 
charge, dimmed my eyes as I looked upon it. It would not do to ~ 
think at all to-night; for every thought rushed impetuously in that 
one channel. I enclosed the letter in another envelope, and myself 
addressed it to Doris in Ireland. It was not too late to post it to-night, 
yet I hesitated. It would be wiser and safer to register it ; so it should 
wait until after to-morrow. I laid it down upon the table again, and 
walked slowly to and fro, trying to live again the far back Christmases 
when I was a boy. A servant came in to replenish the fire, scientifically 
piling on the Christmas logs in which Doris used todelight. I watched 
him, wondering whether he was doing it in satire, and then I tried to 
take up the same train of thought, as Iwalked on backwards in the healthy 
light and warmth of the crackling fire. 

Presently through the windows—curtained and shuttered though they 
were—I heard the sound of wheels ; and while my heart beat fast and 
heavily, I went out into the hall. Up the broad stone steps, and past 
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the servant at the open door, ran Doris ; while a great dim post-chaise 
rolled down the drive again. When she stood before me in the lamp- 
light, in her soft, fur-trimmed travelling dress ; the little face bright and 
radiant as of old ; the two small eager hands in mine; those past two 
years were forgotten as if they had never been, and I knew only that I 
had again my little darling of the old happy days. | 

‘But, Doris,” I stammered, presently, ‘‘ where is—your friend? You 
have no luggage—the chaise has gone.” 

‘Yes, I know,” laughed Doris, as she turned and greeted pleasantly 
the many servants who had gathered in the hall to see her. “I havea 
bag here, which is all I want. You didn’t expect me, did you, Guy ? 
T’ll tell you how it was. Icrossed from Dublin this morning with Uncle 
Herbert, and we posted from Chester. He has taken the carriage on 
now to Liverpool to meet—a friend. They are coming straight back 
here to spend Christmas Day with you. Will you have us all, Guy, until 
the day after to-morrow? Uncle left me here first that I might prepare 
you for the invasion. I like to be home again,Guy. I can fancy I 
have never been away. How pleasant and familiar the old drawing- 
room looks! Don’t have the lamps lighted yet ; it will be an insult to 
this magnificent Christmas Fire. Dinner? Ohno, thank you ; we 
dinéd in Chester three hours ago. We will all have tea together when 
they come, please. One of our snug old teas, that I may see if I have 
forgotten how to make it.” 

‘Sir Kenneth Vesey is the friend that Colonel Craig is gone to meet, 
of course?” I asked at last, my eyes intently following every glance of 
Doris’s as she moved inquisitively about the room, recognizing every 
trivial change, yet trying, I could almost fancy, to hide from me the 
beautiful happy eyes unshaded by her coquettish travelling hat. 

‘“‘'We can talk freely over old times until they come,” said Doris, de- 
murely. ‘Can't we? Oh! Guy,” she broke off with a bright laugh, 
it seems so funny—so pleasant and strange to be here again. Have you 
missed me P” 

‘¢ A little—now and then.” 

“ That’s the first real smile you have vouchsafed me, Guy. And why 
don’t you say more? Am I improved ?” | 

She had taken off her hat now, and was looking quizzically—and 
wonderingly, too, I thought—into my face. 

‘No; not to me.” 

‘What a cruel remark! Now I will generously own that I think you 
are improved. You seem less—volatile than you used to be.” 

Any sound so fresh and pretty as her irrepressible laugh when she 
had said it, the old home had not echoed to for years. And it was so 
infectious that we both stood there upon the rug, laughing and chatting 
as we often used to do for hours at a time in the far-away years. 

“ Will my room be ready for me by now, do you think ?” inquired’ 
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Doris, with sudden seriousness, “because, if so, I’ll go and decorate. 1 
brought my Christmas decorations with me in that bag which you called 
“no luggage.’ Ah! there’s my father’s letter. Thank you, Guy. May 
I take it up with me?” 

‘“‘Don’t hasten down, Doris,” I said, seeing how fondly she held the 
letter, and knowing she would wish to read it alone, ‘‘I shall not expect 
you until tea-time.” 

With a smile she ran upstairs ; her light, quick footfall making music 
for me once more. It seemed a long time before she came in again ; 
then we both quite naturally took our old seats together. How beauti- 
ful she looked, in her soft, blue cashmere dress, the young face bright 
and tender; yet a little paler I fancied, a little graver, than when she 
had taken her father’s letter and run upstairs. I felt that I could have 
sat for hours only gazing at her in the dreamy happiness of this reunion 
which was to last for one day; but I knew she had a tale of love 
and happiness to tell me, and no silence and want of sympathy should 
cloud it. And so I began to talk quite cheerily of Abbot’s Moss, but 
instead of answering me, she said quietly,— 

‘‘ Guy, I can fancy the old time has come again; can you?” 

“‘ The old time cannot come again, Doris,” I answered brokenly, as 1 
caught the little hand that she had laid so gently on my own. “T felt 
it keenly in the autumn when I saw and listened to Sir Kenneth Vesey. 
The old time can never come again.” 

ée Why ? Pp 

“I have loved you so entirely and so unchangeably for all vour life, 
child, that it has taken me long and weary months to school myself 
to living without you. I should dread that fight again, Doris.” 

‘Why did you feel it keenest when you listened to Sir Kenneth ?” 
my darling asked me, very softly. 

‘‘ Because—I suppose a thought never meets us so sternly face to 
face as when we hear it from the lips of another.” 

‘“* And what thought was it that you heard from Sir Kenneth ?” 

‘“‘The one to which I had been vainly trying to familiarize myself : 
that our old life—so dear, so sweet to me—was over for ever.” 

‘‘When Sir Kenneth returned to Ireland,” Doris said, her face bent a 
little in the caressing firelight, and her fingers clasped upon her knees, 
‘“‘he asked me to be his wife. I think,” she added, low and gently, 
“that he loved me very truly, and so it was a grief to me to have to 
answer him that I had,-never loved as—he wished ; and that = never 
could, never never could.” 

‘“‘ But, Doris, I always thought—I have for a long time—that you 
loved Sir Kenneth.” 

“‘T guessed so,” replied Doris, slowly, ‘‘ from your letters to me ; but 
you had no real cause to do so, Guy. I saw—almost from the first I saw— 
‘that he loved me, and I suppose it may have made me write differently 
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of him. I liked him, too, and hoped he might be the friend of both of 
us. But I never liked him as you thought—never. And it is not he 
who is coming from Liverpool with Uncle Herbert. I only let you 
think so, as you chose to. Itis my aunt herself, waiting, on her way home 
from the north, on purpose to spend Christmas Day with you. Guy ”— 
the word that broke our silence was a very whisper, as Doris raised her 
blue eyes gravely to my face—“ I’ve read my father’s letter.” 

‘¢T suppose so, dear.” 

‘“¢Can you guess,” questioned Doris, “ what he tells me, Guy ?” 

“TI can guess how he would wish to speak to his daughter on this 
birthday, Doris. That’s all.” 

“Yes, Guy, and he does it, oh, so lovingly and wisely! But besides. 
that, he tells me a story.” 

“ A story?” 

“Ves,” Doris said, her eyes, so thoughtful now with all their child- 
like wistfulness, roving back again to the glowing fire: “shall I tell it 
you?” 

“ Perhaps he would not wish——” I began ; but Doris softly laid her 
hand on mine, and stopped me. 

‘‘ My father tells me to-night,” she said, her young voice very low and 
clear, “this little story. Many years ago, he made a friend who grew 
to love him very dearly; whom he grew to love better than all the world 
beside; for, as he said, he had no one else to love; no father, mother, 
sister,. brother.. So this friend—though he was years younger than. 
my father—seemed to supply the place of all. His home grew to 
be the dearest spot in the world to papa, and his mother gave him 
a wide share of her love and sympathy. They travelled together ; 
and the friendship, instead of weakening as years went on, grew 
only stronger and closer and truer. At last my father and this friend of 
my father’s found out that they both loved—the same girl; that each 
was dreaming of winning her for his wife. My father was the first to 
discover this, and, because he knew how everybody loved this friend 
of his, he felt gloomily and mistrustfully that all hope was over for him, 
and slowly let the gloom and mistrust creep in between his heart and 
that of the friend who loved him. But soon he too, my father’s friend, read 
it all clearly ; and just when my father was drawing himself away further 
and further from the warm sympathy and loving companionship which 
were so good for him, he came to him and told him exactly how it was : 
just as they used to tell each other everything at school. He gave in 
for my father’s sake. And so my father won his wife; and he—this 
friend of his—was a genial, gentle, helpful friend to ‘both—nothing 
more. No gloom, no disappointment, no regret shadowed their inter- 
course ; and so, was it wonderful—Oh ! Guy, was it wonderful ?—that 
from his dying bed my father should pray that the one who had been 
such a friend to him should be his child’s friend too? Guy, I think he 
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knows to- night how this friendship for himself has been perfected in your 
affection for his child ; and I think, Guy, he would hke to hear me say 
what I have come to-day on purpose to tell you. The old life I spent with 
you was a life so pleasar‘,:.o me, so good for me, that it has spoiled me _ 
for living any other. ur guidance and your care and love made me 
so happy then, that I never can be content again without them. For two 
years I have been wholly and entirely separated from you. Oh, Guy, 
how hard it was to bear this enforced separation when Mrs. Jocelyn 
died! and I have learned—learned as my father wished me to do, 
though I was obeying him unconsciously—which life is best and plea- 
santest for me. Guy, I can live a better one, and a far, far happier one in 
your home than in any other. So what shall Ido nowI am my own 
mistress?” | 

“My love,"my darling, will you really come back to me?” 

“ T can hardly call it coming back to you, Guy,” she said, “ because 
my heart has been with you all the time. Now, read my father’s letter, 
and see whether I have spent this birthday as he wished.” 

I read it, sitting there in the firelight with my darling’s hand in mine; © 
and I knew that what had been his fervent but unspoken wish was now 
fulfilled. 

“Tf anything could have made me happier, Doris, than you have 
made me, it would have been the reading of these words.” 

“ But do you know, Guy,” Doris said, pretending that no tears were 
gathering in her eyes as she tenderly folded her father’s letter, “‘ you have 
never even yet wished me many happy returns of the day ?” 

I had done so in my heart when the day dawned upon me in my soli- 
tude—so long ago it seemed !—but I did not tell her this. 

How I wished the birthday wishes then, and how many happy 
returns we have spent together since, I need not tell. 


MARK HARDCASTLE. 
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THE BEGINNING. 
(1872.) 

THE canvas lies untouched beneath our hi °4 ; 

And, as bright visions rise before the viéw, — 
‘‘ How shall the brush pourtray these scenes ?” we ask,— 

‘“‘ How catch earth’s green, and heav’n’s ethereal blue ?” 
The little spring which rises silently, 

And trickles slowly o’er its rocky bed, 


Gives us no hint of what its course will be, 
Nor by what sister-streams its volume may be fed. 


A secret veil, which none may rudely lift, 
Hides all the future from the curious eye; 
Yet seems that future fairer thus concealed ;— | 
What charm is like the charm of mystery ? 
Just as the giant mountain’s rugged side 
Shows more majestic to the traveller's gaze, 
When o’er its naked strength, in sheltering care, 
Is wrapped a clinging robe of softest purple haze. 


Ah, if we knew !—well that we do not know— 
What this New Year of ours will surely bring : 
There may be treasures that we dream not of, 
Which she, unheeding, on our path will fling ; 
There may be woes, which, were they shown us now, 
Would sap our pow’r of will, and make us lie 
Prostrate, with folded hands and nerveless feet, 
Waiting, with crushed down hearts, our cruel destiny. . 


And could the treasures clearly be revealed, 
Whether we strive or no, as safely ours, 
Then would they lose much of their preciousness, 
As gone is half the grace from gathered flowers. 
Effort is mostly sweeter than success ; 
To end is sadder far than ¢o begin ; 
The goal seen froth afar in fancy’s’light 
Better and brighter seems than when that goal we win. 


So, rising sun, we hail thy rosy beams, 
Just as we sigh to watch thy parting rays; 
We welcome ev'ry early bloom of spring, 
_ While counting autumn’s fruits less meet for praise ; 
And dearer than the upgrown maid or youth 
We hold the dimpled darling at our knee ; 
Gaily we start on each fresh enterprise, 
And launch without dismay upon an unknown sea. 
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Is the dawn lovelier, then, than tender eve? 
Can tints of April with October’s vie? 
Or do the crocus and the snowdrop pale 
Rival the rose’s fragrance and rich dye? 
Is, then, the man less noble than the child ? 
Have our past ventures never failed us yet ? 
Has conflict issued still in victory ? 
Have no alluring joys and hopes grown pale and set ? 


Is it not rather that, come bliss or bale, 
The soul of man may never rest content 
With what is reached, but still must look beyond— 
Still forward press, whatever be th’ event ;— 
That deep within each heart is struck the root 
Of a luxuriant tree that cannot die, 
Which, though its fairy buds drop one by one, 
Has still new fairy buds to follow endlessly ? 


Fair tree of Hope! surely thy primal seed 
Was planted by the Maker’s loving hand! 
Thy blossoms surely, too, will change to fruit 
When once transplanted to the Promised Land— 
Where all good finds completion—where no tears 
Water untimely shoots and fallen flow’rs ; 
But, in the fulness of Eternity, 
That which escapes us in this fading world of ours ~ 


What each beginning vainly strives to reach— 
The something that for ever seems to fly 
And miss our grasp—which still we must pursue— 
Will then be found, and made our own for aye ;— 
The something which we only guess at here 
Through shadowy figures and delusive dreams, 
Beck’ning us on, yet seeming still to mock, 
As mock the /enis-fatuus’ dancing beams ;— 
The heavenly portion that the mortal eye 
Can see not, nor the mortal ear can hear— 
A gift the heart of man cannot conceive, 
Laid up for those to whom their Lord is dear— 
A gift scarce hinted at in any earthly type, 
Kept veiled by God’s decree until the time be ripe. 


Emma RHODES. 
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As they passed on the shore Karl noticed that the woman was Ann Hopley: the man looked like a warder. 
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WITHIN THE MAZE. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*EasT LYNNE.” 
egies 
: CHAPTER IV. 
THE TRIAL, © 


HE unfortunate act committed by Adam Andinnian (some people 
said it must have been an accident) was bruited abroad far and 
wide. Circumstances conspired to give to itan unusual notoriety ; and 
for more than the traditional nime days it remained a wonder in men’s 
minds. Sir Adam’s recent accession to the family honours; the. 
utter want of adequate motive ; the name of the young lady said to be 
mixed up with it : all this tended to arouse the public interest. That 
a gentleman of peaceful tendencies, an educated man and new baronet 
of the realm should take up his gun and shoot another in calm delibe- 
ration, was well nigh incredible. Public interest was not allowed to 
flag. Before a sufficient space of time had elapsed for that, the trial 
came on. 

‘Sir Adam Andinnian was not fated, as too many prisoners are, to 
languish out months of suspense in prison. The calamity occurred to- 
wards the end of. June; the assizes were held in July. Almost before | 
his final examination by the magistrates had concluded, or the coroner’s 
inquest (protracted after the fashion of inquests, but in this case without 
any sufficient reason) had returned its verdict, the summer assizes were 
upon the county. The magistrates had committed Sir Adam Andin- 
nian to take his trial for wilful murder; the coroner’s jury for man- 
slaughter. 

But now—what effect does the reader suppose this most awful blow 
must have had on Mrs. Andinnian? If any one ever deserved com- 
miseration it was surely she. To every mother it would have been 
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terrible ; to her it was worse than terrible. She loved her son with the 
love only lavished on an idol; she had gone forth to his new inheri- 
tance in all the pride of her fond heart, counting every day, ay, and . 
every hour, until he should gladden it with his presence. If one mortal 
man stood on a pinnacle ,just then above all his fellows in her estima- 
tion, that man was her handsome son, the new baronet, Sir Adam 
Andinnian. And oh! the desolation that fell upon her when the son 
for whom she cared not, Karl, arrived to break the news. 

And Karl? Hardly less keen, if any, was the blow upon him. Until 
then, he did not know how very warm and true was his affection for 
his brother. Staggering back to the town the same night after his 
interview with Hewitt—and it seemed to Karl Andinnian that he did 
' stagger, under the weight of his affliction—he-found the prisoner at the 
police station, and was allowed to seehim. Adam did not appear to - 
_ feel his position at all. Karl thought the passion—or whatever other 
ill feeling it might have ,been that prompted him to the fatal deed— 
was swaying him still. He was perfectly calm and self-possessed, and 
sat quite at ease while the chief of the station took down sundry reports 
in writing from the policemen who brought the prisoner in. 

“IT have done nothing that I regret,” he said to Karl. ‘The man 
has but got his deserts. I should do it again to-morrow under the same 
provocation.” 

“ But, Adam, think of the consequences to yourself, ” gasped Karl, 
aghast with dismay at this dangerous admission in the hearing of the 
officers. 

“Oh, as to consequences, I shall be quite ready to take them,” re- 
turned the prisoner, drawing himself haughtily up. “I never yet did 
aught that I was ashamed to acknowledge afterwards.” 

The Inspector ceased writing for a moment and turned round. “ Sir 
Adam Andinnian, I’d advise you for your own sake to be silent. 
Least said is soonest mended, you know, sir. That’s a good rule to re- 
_ member in all cases.” 

“Very good indeed, Wall,” readily assented Sir Adam—who had 
previously been on speaking terms with the Inspector. ‘ But if you 
think I am going to try to disown what I’ve done, you are mis- 
taken.” . 

“It must have been an accident,” spoke poor Karl in a low tone, 
almost as though he were suggesting it. ‘I told Hewitt so.” 

“ Hewitt knows better: he saw me take up the gun, level it, and 
shoot him,” was the reply of Sir Adam, asserted openly. “Look here, 
Wall. The fellow courted his fate; courted it. I had assured him 
that if he dared to offend in a certain way again, I would shoot him as. 
-J’'dshoot a dog. He set me at defiance and did it. Upon that, I carried 
out my promise, and shot him. I could not break my word, you 
know.” 
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Just then a doubt crossed the Inspector’s mind—as he related after- 
wards—that Sir Adam Andinnian was not in his right senses. 

‘¢ And the mother ?” breathed Karl. 

“‘ Theres the worst of it,” returned Sir Adam, his tone quickly 
changing to grave concern. “For her sake, I could almost regret it. 
You must go off to Foxwood, Karl, and break it to her.” 

What a task it was! Never in all Karl’s life had one like unto it 
been imposed upon him. With the early morning he started for Fox- 
wood.: and it seemed to him that he would rather have started to his 
grave. 

It was perhaps somewhat singular that during the short period of time 
intervening before the trial, Lieutenant Andinnian should have been 
gazetted to his company. It gave Karl no pleasure. The rise he had 
hoped for, that was to have brought him so much satisfaction, could 
but be productive of pain now. If the trial resulted in the awful sen- 
tence—Condemnation—Karl would not of course continue in the army. 
No, nor with any inferior result; save and except acquittal. Karl 
felt this. It was a matter that admitted of no alternative. To remain 
one amidst his fellow officers with his only brother disgraced and pun- 
ished, was not to be thought of. And Karl would rather have remained 
the nameless lieutenant than have been gazetted captain. 

The truest sympathy was felt for him, the utmost consideration 
evinced. Leave of absence was accorded him at his request, until the 
result of the trial should be known. He wanted his liberty to stand by 
his brother, and to make efforts for the defence. Make efforts! When 
the accused persisted in openly avowing he was guilty, what efforts 
could be made with any hope of success ? 

One of the hottest days that July has ever given us was that of the 
trial. The county town was filled from end to end: thousands of curious 
people had thronged in, hoping to get a place in court; or, at least, to 
obtain a sight of the baronet-prisoner. It was reported that but for the 
earnest pleadings of his mother there would have been no trial—Sir 
Adam would have pleaded guilty. It was whispered that she, the 
hitherto proud, overbearing, self-contained woman, went down on her 
knees to entreat him not to bring upon his head the worst and most- 
extreme sentence known to England’s law—as the said pleading guilty 
would have brought—but to give himself a chance of a more lenient. © 
sentence : perhaps of an acquittal. It was said that Captain Andin- 
nian would have taken his place in the dock to countenance and stand 
by his brother, but was not permitted. 

The trial was unusually short and unusually interesting. Immediately 
after the judge had taken his seat in the morning, the prisoner was 
.brought in. The crowded court, who had just risen to do homage to 
the judge, rose again amidst stir and excitement. Strangers, straining | 
their eager eyes, saw, perhaps with a momentary feeling of surprise, as 
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-.grand a gentleman as any present. A tall, commanding, handsome 
man, with a frank expression of countenance when he smiled, but 
_ haughty in repose ; his white teeth, that he showed so much, and his 
- grey eyes quite beautiful. He wore deep mourning for his uncle, Sir 
. Joseph ; and bowed to the judge with as much stately ceremony as 
though he were bowing before the Queen. Captain Andinnian, in deep 
\ mourning also, sat at the table with the solicitors. 

The chief witnesses, it may be said the only ones of consequence, 

were Thomas Héwitt the man servant, and Miss Rose Turner. <A sur- 
geon spoke to the cause of death—a shot through the heart—and a 

“policeman or two gave some little evidence. Altogether not much. 
The story that came out to the world through the speeches of counsel, 
including those for the defence as well as for the prosecution, may be 
summed up as follows. 

Mr. Andinnian (now Sir Adam) had a great friendship for a young 
‘lady neighbour who lived close by, with whom he and his mother had 
‘been intimate, and for whose best interests he had a lively regard. This 

was a Miss Rose Turner: a young lady (the counsel emphatically said) 
worthy of every consideration, and against whom not a breath of slight 
had been, or could be whispered. Some few months ago Miss Turner 
was introduced at a friend’s house to a medical student (the deceased) 
named Martin Scott.. It had been ascertained, from inquiries set on 
foot since Martin Scott’s death, that this man’s private pursuits and 
character were not at all reputable: but that was of course (the counsel 
candidly added) no reason why he should have been killed. In spite 
-of Miss Turner's strong objection, Martin Scott persisted in offering 
her his attentions, and two or three times, to the young lady’s great dis- 
-gust, he had forcibly kissed her. These facts became known to Mr. 
-Andinnian ; and he, being of a hasty, passionate nature, unfortunately 
‘took up the matter warmly. Indignant that the young lady should 
have been subjected to anything so degrading, he sought an interview 
with the offender, and told him that if ever he dared to repeat the insult 
to Miss Turner, he, Mr. Andinnian, would shoot him. It appeared, the 
counsel added, that Mr. Andinnian avowed this in unmistakable terms ; 
that the unfortunate deceased fully understood him to mean it, and 
that Mr. Andinnian would certainly do what he said if provoked. 
Proof of which would be given. In spite of all this, Martin Scott 
braved his fate the instant he had an opportunity. On the fatal evening, 
June the twenty-third, Miss Turner having only just returned home 
from an absence of some weeks, Martin Scott made his appearance at 
her uncle’s house, followed her into the garden, and there, within sight 
of Mr. Andinnian (or, rather, Sir Adam Andinnian, for he had then 
succeeded to his title, said the counsel, stopping to correct himself) he — 

_ rudely took the young lady in his arms, and kissed her several times. 
Miss Turner, naturally startled and indignant, broke from him, and 
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burst into a fit of hysterical sobs. Upon this, the prisoner caught up 
his loaded gun and shot him dead: the gun, unhappily, lying close to 
his hand, for he had been shooting birds during the day. Such was the 
substance of the story, as told to the court. 

Thomas Hewitt, the faithful serving man, who deposed that he had 
lived in the Andinnian family for many years, and who could hardly: 
speak for the grief within him, was examined. Alas! he was called: 
for the prosecution: for all his evidence told against his master, not. 
for him. 

“That evening,” he said, ‘about eight o’clock, or from that to half 
past, I had occasion to see my master, Sir Adam, and went across the 
garden and beyond the shrubbery of trees to find him. He was stand- 
ing by the gate that divides his grounds from Mr. Turner’s: and all in 
the same moment, as I came in view, there seemed to be a scuffle going 
on in Mr. Turner’s wide path by the rose-bushes. Just at first I did 
not discern who it was there, for the setting sun, then going below the: 
horizon, shone in my face like a ball of red fire. I soon saw it was- - 
Miss Turner and Martin Scott. He seemed to be holding her against. 
her will. She broke away from him, crying and sobbing, and ran 
towards my master, as if wanting him to protect her.” 

“‘ Well P—go on,” cried the examining canne for the witness had 
stopped. ‘What did you see next?” 

“Sir Adam caught up his gun from the eeied seat close by, where: 
it was lying, presented it at Martin Scott, and fired. The young man 
sprang up into the air a foot or two, and then fell. It all passed in a: 
moment. I ran to assist him, and found he was dead. That is all FE. 
know.” 

But the witness was not to be released just yet, in spite of this inti-- 
mation. ‘Wait a bit,” said the counsel for the prosecution. ‘“ You. 
saw the prisoner take up the gun, point it at the deceased, and fire. 
Was all this done deliberately?” 

“Tt was not done hurriedly, sir.” 

*“‘ Answer my question, witness, Was it dediberately done?” 

‘“‘T think it was. His movements wereslow. Perhaps,” added poor 
Hewitt, willing to*suggest a loophole of escape for his master, “per-. 
haps Sir Adam had forgotten the gun was loaded, and only fired it off 
to frighten Scott. It was in the morning he had been shooting the. 
birds : hours before: he could easily have roreoren that it was loaded: 
My master is not a cruel man, but a humane one.’ 

‘How came he to leave the gun out there for so many hours, if he 
had done with it ?” asked the judge. 

“I don’t know, my lord. I suppose he forgot to bring it in when he 
came in to dinner. Sir Adam is naturally very careless indeed.” 

One of the jury spoke. ‘ Witness, what was it that you wanted 
with him when you went out that evening ?” : 
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‘‘A telegram had come for him, sir, and I went to take it to him.” 

‘What did the telegram contain? Do you know?” 

‘‘T believe it came from Foxwood, sir.” 

_ “From Foxwood ?” 

“The telegram was from my mother, Mrs. Andinnian,” spoke up the 
prisoner, in his rather loud, but perfectly calm voice, thereby electrifying 
the court. ‘It was to tell me she had arrived safely at Foxwood Court : 
and that the day for my uncle Sir Joseph’s funeral was not then fixed.” 

The prisoner’s solicitor, in a great commotion, leaned over and 
begged him in a whisper to be silent. 

‘“‘ Nay,” said the prisoner aloud, “ if any information that I can giveis 
required, why should I be silent?” Surely there had never before been 
a prisoner like unto this one! 

The next witness was Rose Turner. She was accompanied by her 
uncle and a solicitor; was dressed handsomely in black, and appeared 
to be in a state of extreme nervous agitation. Her face was ashy pale, 
her manner shrinkingly reluctant, and her voice was so low that its ac- 
cents could not always be caught. In the simple matter of giving her 
name, she had to be asked it three times. Her evidence told little 
more than had been told by the opening counsel. 

Mr. Scott had persecuted her with his attentions, she said. He 
wanted her to promise to marry him when he should be established in 
practice, but she wholly refused, and she begged him to go about. his 
business and leave her alone. He would not; and her aunt had 
rather encouraged Mr. Scott : they did not know what kind of private 
character he bore, but supposed of course it was good. Martin Scott 
had twice kissed her against her will, very much to her own annoyance ; 
she had told Mr. Andinnian of it—who had always been very kind to 
her, quite like a protector. It made Mr. Andinnian very angry: and 
he had then threatened Martin Scott that if he ever again attempted 
to molest her, he would shoot him. She was sure that Martin Scott 
understood that Mr. Andinnian was not joking, but meant to do what 
he said. So far, the witness spoke with tolerable readiness : but after 
this not a word would she say that was not drawn from her. 

‘You went out on a visit in May: where was it to?” questioned the 
counsel. 

_ Birmingham.” 

‘¢ How long did you stay there? ” 

- “J was away from home five weeks altogether.” 

“When did you return homer—You must speak a little louder, if 
you please.” 

‘On the evening of the twenty-second of June.” 

‘That was the day before the murder ? ” 

‘Tt was not a murder,” returned the witness, with emotion, “ Sir 
Adam Andinnian was quite justified in what he did.” 
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The judge interposed. “You are not here to state opinions, young 
lady, but to answer questions.” The counsel resumed. 

“Did the deceased, Martin Scott, come to your uncle’s residence on . 
the evening of the twenty-third?” | 

“Yes. My uncle was at home, ill, that evening, and he kept Mr. 
Scott in conversation, so that he had no opportunity of teasing me.” 

“You went, later, into the garden?” | 

“Yes. Martin Scott must have seen me pass the window, for I 
found he was following me out. I saw Sir Adam standing at his gate 
and went towards him.” | 

“With what motive did you go?” 

A pause. “TI intended to tell him that Scott was there.” 

“‘ Had you seen Sir Adam at all’since the previous evening ?” 

Whether the young lady said Yes or No to this question could not 
be told. Her answer was inaudible. 

“‘Now this won’t do,” cried the counsel, losing patience, ‘You ° 
must speak so that the jury can hear you, witness; and you must. 
Please lift your head. ‘What have you to be ashamed of?” 

At this sting, a bright flush dyed the young lady’s pale cheeks: 
but she evidently did not think of resisting: Lifting her face, she 
‘Spoke somewhat louder. : 

“I had seen Sir Adam in the morning when he was shooting the 
birds. I saw him again in the afternoon, and was talking with him for 
4 few minutes. Not for long: some friends called on my aunt, and 
‘she sent for me in.” | | 

“Was anything said about Martin Scott that day, between you and 
Sir Adam ?” | 3 

“Not a word. We did not so much as think of him.” — 

“Why, then, were you hastening in the evening to tell Sir Adam that 
Scott was there ?” | eueee “ie 

The witness hesitated and burst into tears, Her answer was impeded - 
'by sobs. | | | _ 

“Of course it was a dreadful thing for me to do—as things have 
‘turned out. I had no ill thought in it. I was only going to tell him 
that Scott had.come and was sitting with my uncle. There was nothing 
an that to make Sir Adam angry.” : : 

‘You have not replied to my question. W#y did you hasten to tell 
Sir Adam ? ” o 

“ There was no very particular cause. ° Before I left home in May, I 
chad ‘hoped Mr. Scott had ceased his visits: when I found, by his 
-coming this evening, that he had not, I thought I would tell Sir Adam. 
‘We both disliked Martin Scott from his rudeness to me, I began’ to 
feel afraid of him again.” - 

‘Afraid of what ?” 
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“Lest he should be rude to me as he had been before.” 

‘¢ Allow me to ask—in a case of this sort, would it not have been 
your uncle’s place to deal with Mr. Scott, rather than Sir Adam Andin- 
nian’s P ” | 

The witness bent her head, and sobbed. While the prisoner, with- 
out affording her time for any answer, again spoke up. 

‘¢ When Martin Scott insulted Miss Turner before, I had particularly 
requested her to inform me at once if he ever attempted such a thing 
again. I also requested her to let me know of it if he resumed his 
visits at her uncle’s house. I-wished to Protect Miss Turner as. 
efficiently as I would have protected a sister.” 

The prisoner was ordered to be silent. Miss Turner’s examination 
went on. 

‘You went out on this evening to speak to the prisoner, and Martin 
Scott followed you. What next?” 

“Martin Scott caught me up when I was close to the bed of rose, 
bushes : that is, about half way between the house and the gate where 
Sir Adam was standing. He began reproaching me; saying I had not. 
given him a word of welcome after my long absence and did I think he 
was going to stand it. Before—before—”’ 

‘‘ Before what? Why do you hesitate?” 

The witness’s tears burst forth afresh: her voice was pitiable in its 
distress. A thrill of sympathy moved the whole court; not one in it 
but felt for her. | 

“‘ Before I was aware, Martin Scott had caught me in his arms, and 
was kissing my face. I struggled to get away from him, and ran 
towards Sir Adam Andinnian for shelter. It was then he took up his 
gun.” 

‘What did Sir Adam say ?” 

‘“‘Nothing. He put me behind him with one hand, and fired. I 
recollect seeing Hewitt standing beside me then, and for a few moments 
I recollected no more. At first I did not know any harm was done: 
only when I saw Hewitt kneeling down in the path’ over Martin Scott.” 

‘What did the prisoner do then ?” 

“He put the gun back on the seat again, quite quietly, and walked 
down the path towards where they were. My uncle and aunt came 
running out, and—and that ended it.” 

With a burst of grief that threatened to become hysterical, she © 
. covered her face. Perhaps in compassion, only two or three further 
questions of unimportance were asked her. She had told all she knew 
of the calamity, she said; and was allowed to retire: leaving the 
audience most favourably impressed with the pretty looks, the inno- 
cence, and the modesty of Miss Rose Turner. 

A young man named Wharton was called ; an assistant to a chemist, 
and a friend of the late Martin Scott. He deposed to hearing Scott 
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speak in the spring—he thought it was towards the end of April—of 
Mr. Andinnian’s threat to shoot him. The witness added that he was 
sure Martin Scott took the threat as a serious one, and knew that Mr. 
Andinnian meant it as such : though it was possible that with the lapse 
of weeks the impression might: have worn away in Scott’s mind. He 
was the last witness called on either side; and the two leading counsel 
then addressed the jury. 

The judge summed up carefully and dispassionately, but not favour- 
ably. As many said afterwards, he was “dead against the prisoner.” 
The jury remained in deliberation fifteen minutes only, and then came 
back with their verdict. 

Wilful murder: but with a very strong recommendation to mercy. 

The judge then asked the prisoner if he had anything to urge against 
the sentence of Death that was about to be passed upon him, 

Nothing but this, the prisoner replied, speaking courteously and 
quietly. That he believed he had done only his duty : and that Martin 
- Scott had deliberately and defiantly rushed upon his own fate : and that 
if young, innocent, and refined ladies were to be insulted by reprobate 
men with impunity, the sooner the country went back to a state of bar- 
barism the better. To this the judge replied, that if for triflmg causes 
men might with impunity murder others in cold blood, the country 
would be already in a state of barbarism, without going back to it. 

But the trial was not to conclude without one startling element of 
sensation. The judge had put the black cap on his head, when a tall, 
proud-looking, handsome lady stepped forward and demanded to say a . 
word in stay of the sentence. It was Mrs. Andinnian. Waving the 
ushers away who would have removed her, she was, Besee In very 
astonishment, allowed to speak. 

Her son had inherited an uncontrollable temper, she said ; her 
temper. If anything occurred greatly to exasperate him (but this was 
very rare) his transitory passion was akin to madness. In fact it was 
madness for the short time it lasted, which was never more than for a 
few moments. To punish him by death for any act committed by him 
during this irresponsible time would be, she urged, murder. Murder 
upon him. | ° 

Only these few words did she speak. Not passionately ; calmly and 
respectfully ; and with her dark eyes fixed on the judge. She then 
bowed to the judge, and retired. The judge inclined his head gravely 
to her in return, and proceeded with his sentence. 

Death. But the strong recommendation of the jury should be for- 
warded to the proper quarter. 

The judge, as was learnt later, seconded this recommendation 
warmly : in fact, the words he used in passing sentence as good as con- 
veyed an intimation that there might be no execution. 

Thus ended the famous trial. Within a week afterwards the fiat was 
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known: and the sentence was commuted into penal servitude for . 
life. 


Penal servitude for life! Think of the awful blight toa man. in the 
flower of his age and in the position of Adam Andinnian! And all 
through one moment’s mad act! 


CHAPTER V. 

UNABLE TO GET STRONG. | . . 
In an invalid’s chair by the side of a fire, reclined Lucy Cleeve. Her 
face was delicate and thin; her sweet brown eyes had almost an anxious 
look in them ; the white wrapper she wore was not whiter than her. 
cheeks.. Mrs. Cleeve was in the opposite chair, reading. At the 
window sat Miss Blake, working some colours of bright silks on a 
white satin ground. 

As Mrs. Cleeve turned the page, she chanced to look up, and saw in 
— daughter a symptom of shivering. 

“Lucy ! My darling, surely you are not shivering again!” - 

‘“‘N—o, I think not,” was the hesitating answer. “The fire is get- 
ting dull, mamma.” | 

Mrs. Cleeve stirred the fire into brightness, and then brought a warm 
shawl of chenille silk, and folded it oyer Lucy’s shoulders. Chenille 
shawls and fires in summer! For the Augyst sun was shining on the. 
world, and the blue skies were dark with their purple heat, _ 

The cruel pain that the separation from Karl Andinnian had brought 
to Lucy, was worse than any one thought for. She was perfectly 
silent over it, bearing all patiently, and so gave no sign of the desola- 
tion within. Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve said in private how reasonable 
Lucy was, and how well she was forgetting the young man. Miss 
Blake felt-sure that she had never really cared for him: that the love 
had been all child’s play. Lucy went about wherever they chose 
to take her: to flower-shows, and promenades, and dances, and pic- 
nics. She talked and laughed in society as others did; and no mortal 
wizard or witch could have divined she was suffering from the effects. 
of a love-fever, that had been too rudely checked. 

Very shortly she was to suffer from a different fever: one that some- 
times proves to be just as difficult of cure. In spite of the gaiety and 
the going out, Lucy had seemed to be somewhat ailing: her appetite 
failed, and she grew to feel tired at nothing. In July these symptoms 
had increased, and she was palpably ill. The medical man called in, ~ 
pronounced Miss Cleeve to be suffering from a slight fever, combined 
with threatenings of ague. The slight fever grew into a greater one, 
and then became intermittent. Intervals of shivering coldness would 
be succeeded by intervals of burning heat; and they in their turn by 
intense prostration. The doctor said Miss Cleeve must have taken 
cold; probably, he thought, had sat on damp grass at some picnic, 
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T.ucy.was very obedient. She lay in bed when they told her and got. 
up when they told her, and took all the medicine ordered without a, 


word, and tried to take the food. The doctor, at length, with much 
self-gratulation, declared the fever at an end: and that Miss Cleeve 
might come out of her bed-room for some hours in the day. Miss 


Cleeve did so come but somehow she did not gain strength, or im-, 


prove as she ought to have done. Seasons of chilling coldness. would. 
be upon her still; the white cheeks would sometimes be bright with a 
very suspicious looking dash of hectic. It would take time to re-esta-, 


blish her, said the doctor with a sigh: and that was the best he could . 


make of it. ; 
Whether Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve would have chosen to speak much 


before their daughter of the lover she had been obliged to resign, can-. 


not be said. Most probably not. But circumstances over which they 
had no control led to its being done. When, towards the close of June, 


the news of that strange tragedy enacted by Adam Andinnian, brake. 


upon the world, all the world was full of it. Not a visitor, calling, to 


see them, but went over the marvellous wonders of the‘ tale in Lucy’s | 


hearing, and, as it seemed to her, for her own special benefit. _ The. 
entirely unprovoked (as was at first said and supposed) nature of, the 


crime ; the singular fact that it should have been committed the very — 


day of his assuming his rank amidst the boronetage of the kingdom ; 
the departure of Mrs. Andinnian on the journey that he ought to have, 
taken, and the miserable thought, so full of poignancy to the Andjn- 
nian family, that if 4e had gone, the calamity could not have happened ; 
the summons to the young lieutenant at Winchester, his difficulty with: 
the telegram, and his arrival at night to find what had happened at the. 
desolate house! All these facts, and very many more details, some. 
true, some untrue, were brought before Lucy day after day. To escape. 
‘them was impossible unless she had shut herself up from society, for 
men and‘women’s mouths were full of them; and none had the least. 
suspicion that the name of Andinnian was more than any other name. 
to Lucy Cleeve. It was subsequent to this, you of course understand, . 
that she became ill. During this period, she was only somewhat ailing, 
and was going about just as other people went. 

The subject—it has been already said—did not die out quickly. 
Before it was allowed to do so, there came the trial ; and /Aa¢ and its 
proceedings kept it alive formany aday more. But that the matter alto- 
gether bore an unusual interest, and that a great deal of what is called 
romance encompassed it, by which public imagination is fed, was unde- 
niable. The step in rank attained by Lieutenant Andinnian, his cap- 
taincy, was discussed and re-discussed as though no man had ever: 
taken it before. So that, long ere the period now arrived at, August, 
Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve talked of it before their daughter with as. 
little thought of reticence as they would have given to the most common 
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question of every-day life, and perhaps had nearly forgotten that there 
had ever been a cause why they should observe it. 

A word of Miss Blake. That the perfidy—she looked upon it as 
such—of Lieutenant Andinnian in regard to herself, was a very bitter 
blow and tried her heart nearly as it was trying Lucy’s, may at once be 
admitted. Nothing, in the world or out of it, would have persuaded 
her that the young man did not at an early period love her, that he 
would have ultimately marned her but for the stepping in between 
- them of Lucy Cleeve: and there lay a very angry and bitter feeling 
against Lucy at the bottom of her heart. Not against Mr. Andin- 
nian, The first shock over, she quite exonerated him, and threw all 
the weight of blame on Lucy. Is it not ever so—that woman, in a 
case of rivalry such as this, detests and misjudges the woman, and 
exempts the man ? 

But Miss Blake had a very strict conscience. In one of more gentle 
and tender nature, this would have been an admirable thing ; in her, 
whose nature was exceptionally hard, it might cause her to grow into 
something undesirably stern. ‘There was a chance for her yet. Un- 
derlying her every thought, word, action, her witty sallies in the ball- 
room, her prayers in church, remained ever the one faint hope—that 
Karl Andinnian would recover, his senses and return to his first alle- 
giance. If this ever came to pass, and she became Mrs. Andinnian, 
the little kindness existing in Theresa Blake’s nature would assert itself. 

With this strict conscience, Miss Blake could not encourage her ill- 
_ feeling towards Lucy. On the contrary, she put it resolutely from her, 
and strove to go on her way in a duteous course of life and take up 
her own sorrow as a kind of appointed cross. All very well, this, so far 
as it went: but there was one dreadful want ever making itself heard— 
the want to fill the aching void in her lonely heart. After a disappoint- 
ment to the affections, all women feel this need ; and none, unless they - ' 
have felt it, can know or imagine the intense need of it. When the 
heart has been filled to the brim with a beloved object, every hour of 
the day gladdened with his sight, every dream of the night rejoicing 
with the thought of the morning’s renewed meeting, and he is compul- 
sorily snatched away for ever, the awful blank left is almost worse than 
death. Every aim, and end, and hope in life has died suddenly out, 
leaving only a vacuum: a vacuum that tells of nothing but pain. But 
for finding some object which the mind can take up and concentrate 
itself upon, there are women who would go mad. Miss Blake found 
‘hers in religion. 

Close “upon that night when you saw Mr. Andinnian and Lucy 
Cleeve pacing together the garden of the Reverend Mr. Blake’s rectory, 
Mr. Blake was seized with a fit. The attack was not in itself very for- 
midable, but it bore threatening symptoms for the future. Perfect rest 
was enjoined by his medical attendants, together with absence from 
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the scene of his labours. AS soon, therefore, as he could be moved, 
Mr. Blake departed ; leaving his church in the charge of his many-years 
curate, and of a younger man who was hastily engaged to assist him. 
This last was a stranger in the place, the Reverend Guy Cattacomb. 
Now, singular to say, but it was the fact, immediately after Mr. Blake’s 
departure, the old curate was incapacitated by an attack of very serious 
illness, and he also had to go away for rest and change. This left the 
church wholly in the hands of the new man, Mr. Cattacomb. And this 
most zealous but rather mistaken divine, at once set about introducing 
various changes in the service ; asking nobody's permission, or saying 
with your leave, or by your leave. 

The service had hithefto been conducted reverently, plainly, and 
with thorough efficiency. The singing was good; the singers—men and 
boys—wore white surplices : in short, all things were done decently and 
- in order: and both Mr. Blake and his curate were excellent preachers. 
To the exceeding astonishment of the congregation, Mr. Cattacomb 
swooped down upon them the very first Sunday he was left to him- 
self, with what they were pleased to term “vagaries.” Vagaries they 
undoubtedly were, and not only needless ones, but such as were calcu- 
lated to bring a wholesome and sound Protestant church into dis- 
repute. The congregation remonstrated, but the Reverend Guy per- 
sisted. The power, for the time being, lay in his hands, and he used 
it after his own heart. 

The progress of events need not be traced. ‘It is enough to say that 
the Reverend Mr. Cattacomb—whose preaching was no better than the 
rest of him: a quarter of an hour’s rant, of which nobody could 
make any sense at all—emptied the church, Nearly all the old con- 
gregation left it. In their places a sprinkling of young people began to 
frequent it. We have had examples of these things. The Reverend 
Guy led, and his flock (almost the whole of them ardent young girls 
of no experience) followed. ‘There were banners and processions, and 
Images of saints and angels, and candlesticks and scrolls and artificial 
flowers, and thrown-up incense, and soft mutterings coming from no- 
where, and all kinds’ of odd services at all kinds of hours, and risings-up 
and sittings-down, and bowings here and bowings there, and private | 
confessions and public absolutions. Whether the church was meant to 
be Roman Catholic or Protestant no living soul could tell. It was ultra- 
foolish—that is really the only name for it—and created some scandal. 
People took to speak of it slightingly and disrespectfully as “‘ Mr. Cat- 
tacomb and his tail.” The tail being the ardent young ladies who 
were never away from his heels. 

Never a one amidst them more ardent than Miss Blake. In the Rev. 
Guy and his ceremonies she found that out-let for the superfluous re- 
sources of her heart that’ Karl Andinnian had left so vacant. Ten 
times a day, if the church had ten services, or scraps of services, was 
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Miss Blake to be seen in the knot of worshippers. At early morning 
she went to Mattins; at sunset she went to Vespers. Once a week 
she was penned up in a close box with the Reverend Guy, at confes- 
sional. Some ladies chose the Reverend Mr. Cattacomb as their father- 
priest in this respect; some, his friend and coadjutor the Reverend 
Damon Puff: a very zealous young man also, whom the former had 
appointed to his assistance. Miss Blake did not neglect the claims 
of society in her new call to devotion ; so that, what with the world and 
what with the church, she had but little spare time on her hands. It 
was somewhat unusual to see her, as now, seated quietly at her needle. 
The work was some beauteous silken embroidery, destined to cover a 
cushion for Mr. Cattacomb’s reverend knees to kneel upon when at his 
private devotions. The needle came to a sudden pause. 

‘‘T wonder if I am wrong? ” she exclaimed, after regarding attentively 
the leaf that had been growing under her hands. ‘“ Mrs. Cleeve, do 
you think the leaves to this rose should be drown ? I fancy they ought 
to be green.” : 

“Do not ask me anything about it, Theresa.” 

Mrs. Cleeve’s answer wore rather a resentful accent. The fact was, 
both herself and Colonel Cleeve were vexed at Miss Blake’s wholesale 
goings-in for the comprehensive proceedings of Mr. Cattacomb. They 
. had resigned their pew in the church themselves, and now walked 
regularly to the beautiful services in the cathedral. Colonel Cleeve re- 
monstrated with Miss’ Blake for what he called her folly. He told her 
that she was making herself ridiculous; and that these ultra innovations 
could but tend to bring religion itself into disrepute. It will there- 
fore be understood that Mrs. Cleeve, knowing what the embroidery - 
was destined for, did not regard it with approbation. 

“Theresa, if I thought my dear child here, Lucy, would ever make 
the spectacle of herself that you and those other girls are doing, I should 
weep with sorrow and shame.” | 

‘““Well I’m sure!” cried Miss Blake. “Spectacle!” 

‘‘ What else is it? To see a parcel of brainless girls running after Guy 
Cattacomb and that other one — Puff? Their mothers ought to know 
better than to allow it. God’s pure and reverent and holy worship is 
one thing; this is quite another.” 

Lucy asked for some of the cooling drink that stood near : her mouth 
felt always parched. As her mother brought it to her, Lucy pressed 
her hand and looked up in her face with a smile. Mrs. Cleeve knew 
that it was as much as to say “ There is no fear of me.” 

Colonel Cleeve came in as the glass was being put down. He looked 
somewhat anxiously at his daughter: he was beginning to be uneasy 
that she did not gain strength more quickly. | 

‘How do you feel now, my dear?” 

“Only a little cold, papa.” 
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“Dear me—and it is a very hot day!” remarked the colonel, wiping 
his brows, for he had been walking fast. 

‘Ts there any news stirring in the town?” asked Mrs. Cleeve. | 

“Nothing particular. Captain Andinnian has’sold out. He could 
not dg anything else under the circumstances.” | 

“Tt is a dreadful blight upon the young man’s career!” spoke Mrs. | 
Cleeve. 

‘There was no help for it, Lucinda. Had he been a general he must _ 
have done the same. A man who has a brother working in chains, can- 
not remain an officer in the Queen’s service. Had the brother been 
hanged, I think the Commander-in-chief would have been justified in 
cashiering Captain Andinnian,” added the colonel, who was very jealous 
of his Order. 

Miss Blake turned with a flush of emotion. This news fell on her 
heart like lead. Her first thought had been—If he has left the army, 
there will be nothing to bring him again to Winchester. 

“Captain Andinnian cannot be held responsible for what his brother 
did,” she said. 

“‘ Of course not, Theresa.” 

“Neither ought it to be visited upon him.” 

“The worst: of these sad things, you see, Theresa, is, ‘that they are 
visited upon the relatives: and there’s no hindering it. Captain 
Andinnian must go through life henceforth as a marked man; ina 
degree as a banned one: liable to be pointed. at by every stranger as a 
man who has a brother a convict.” 

‘Will Sir Adam be sent to Australia?” asked Mrs. Cleeve. 

“No. To Portland Island. It is said he is already there.” 

“IT wonder what will become of his money ? His estate, and 

that?” 

“ Report runs that he made it all over to his mother before the trial. 
I don’t know how far that may be true. Well, it is a thousand pities 
for Captain Andinnian,” summed up the colonel: “he was a very nice 

young fellow.” | 

They might have thought Lucy, sitting there with her face covered, — 
was asleep, she was so still. Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve were called 
away to receive some visitors ; and Miss Blake began folding her silks 
and white satin in tissue paper, for the hour of some service or other 
was at hand. Halting fora moment at the fire to shake the ends of 
silk from her gown into the hearth, she glanced at Lucy. 

“Suppose you had been married to Karl Andinnian, Lucy !” 

“ Well?” 

‘What an awful fate it would have been for you!” 

“IT should only have clung to him the closer, Theresa,” was the low 
answer. And it must be premised that neither Lucy nor any one else 
had the slightest notion of Miss Blake’s regard for Karl. 
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Miss Blake glanced at her watch. She had two minutes yet. She 
turned and stood before Lucy. 

‘ You—you do not mean to imply that you would marry Captain 
Andinnian now !” 

“TI would, Theresa. My father and mother permitting.” 

‘You unhappy girl! Where’s your pride?” 

“JT did not say I was going to do it, Theresa. You put an imaginary 
proposition ; one that is altogether impossible, and I replied to shai. 
I do not expect ever to see Karl Andinnian again in this world. 7 

‘Something in the despairing accent touched Miss Blake, in spite of 
hef wild jealousy. “You seem very poorly to day, Lucy,” she gently 
said. ‘Are you in pain?” 

“No,” replied Lucy, with a sigh: “not in pain. But I don’t seem 
to get much better, do I, Theresa? I wish I could, for papa and mamma’s 
sake.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN ATMOSPHERE OF MYSTERY. 


Ir seemed to Mrs. Andinnian and to her son, Karl, that trouble like 
unto theirs had never yet fallen upon man. Loving Adam as they did, 
for his sake it was-more than they knew how to bear. The disgrace 
* and blight to themselves were terrible; to Karl especially, who was, 
so to say, only entering on life. There are some calamities that can 
never be righted in this world; no, nor scarcely softened. This was 
one. Calamities when we can only dear, and look forward to and live 
on for the next world, where no pain will be. In Karl’s mind this was 
ever present. : 

The bare fact of the selling-out was to Karl Andinnian a bitter blow. 
He was attached to his profession : and he had been looking forward 
to finding, in the active discharge of its duties, a relief from the blank 
left by the loss of Lucy Cleeve. Now he must be thrown utterly upon 
himself; an idle man. Everyone was very kind to him; from the 
Commander-in-chief, with whom he -had an interview, downwards; 
evincing for him the truest respect and sympathy: but not one of them 
said, ‘‘ Won’t you reconsider your determination and remain with us ?” 
His Royal Highness civilly expressed regret at the loss Her Majesty 
would sustain in a good servant; but he took the withdrawal as a 
matter that admitted of no question. There could be none. Captain 
Andinnian’s only brother, escaping the gallows by an accorded favour, 
was working in chains on Portland Island: clearly the captain, brave 
and unsullied man though he individually was, could but hasten to 
hide his head in private life. 

It was a happy thing for Karl that he had plenty of business on his 
hands just now. It saved himin a degree from thought. Besides his 
own matters, there were many things to see to for his mother. The 
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house in Northamptonshire was given up, its furniture sold, its house- 
hold, except Hewitt, discharged. Karl was on the spot, and saw to it 
all. Whilst there, he had rather a struggle with himself. His natural 
kindliness of feeling prompted him to call and see Miss Turner : per- 
sonally he shrunk from it, for he could not forget that it was through 
her all the misery had happened. He did violence to his inclination, 
and called. The young lady seemed to be in very depressed spirits, 
and said but little. During the interval that had elapsed since the 
trial, her uncle, to whom she was much attached, had died. She told 
Karl that her aunt, Mrs. Turner, intended to remove at once to her 
native place, a remote district of Cumberland : Rose supposed she 
should have to remove with her. Mr. Turner had left a very fair 
amount of property. His wife was to receive the interest of it for her 
life ; at her death the whole of it would come to Rose. As Karl shook 
hands with her on leaving, and wished her well, something he said was 
taken by her as alluding to the unhappy tragedy, though he had in- 
tended nothing of the sort. It had a strange effect upon her. She © 
rose from her seat, her hands trembling; her face became burning red, 
then changed to a ghastly whiteness. ‘ Don’t speak of it, Captain 
Andinnian,” she exclaimed in a voice of horror; ‘‘don’t hint at it, 
unless you would see me go mad. There are times when I think that 
madness will be my ending.” Again wishing her well, he took his de- 
parture. It was rather unlikely, he thought, that their paths would 
cross each other again in life. 

Hewitt was sent to Foxwood. It would probably be made the 
future home of Mrs. Andinnian and her younger son: but at present 
they had not gone there. For some little time, while Karl was busy in 
London, Northamptonshire, or elsewhere, he had lost sight of his 
mother. She quitted the temporary home she occupied, and, so to 
say, disappeared. While he was wondering what this meant, and where 
she could be, he received a letter from herdated Weymouth. She told 
him she had taken up her abode there for the present, and she charged. 
him not to disclose this to any one, or to let her address be known. 
Just for a moment Karl was puzzled to imagine what her motive could | 
be in going to a place that she knew nothing of. All at once the truth 
flashed upon him—she would be as near as possible to that cruel prison 
that contained her ill-fated son. 

It was even so. Adam Andinnian was on Portland Island ; and his 
mother had taken up her residence at Weymouth to be near him. 
Karl, who knew not the place, or the rules observed, wondered whether 
a spectator might stroll about on the (so-called) island at will, or ever 
get a chance glimpse of the gangs at their labour. 

In the month of October, Captain Andinnian—to call him by this 
title for a short while longer—went to Weymouth. He found his 
mother established in a small, mean, ready-furnished house in an ob- 
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scure part of the town. It was necessary for him to see her on matters 
connected with the Foxwood estate, of which he had now the manage- 
ment; but she had charged him to come to her in as private a manner 
as he well could, and not to make himself or his name known at the 
station or elsewhere, unless under necessity. ‘She is right,” thought 
Karl; “the name of Andinnian is notorious now.” 

“But my dear mother, why are you 4ere?” he asked within five 
minutes of his entrance, as he looked at the confined walls of the 
mean abode. “ You might at least have been more comfortably and 
suitably lodged.” 

‘What I choose to do, I do,” she answered, in the distant tones of 
former days. “It is not for you to question me.” 

Mrs. Andinnian was altered. Mental suffering had told upon her. 
The once fresh hues of her complexion had given place to a fixed 
pallor; the large dark eyes had acquired a fierce and yet restless look. 
- In manner alone was she unaltered: and as to her pride, it seemed to 
be more dominant than ever. | 

“I was only thinking of your comfort, mother,” he replied to her 
' fierce rejoinder. ‘This is so different from what you have been accus- 
tomed to.” 

‘Circumstances are different,” she said curtly. 

“‘ Have you but one servant in the whole house? For everything ?” 

“She is enough for me: she is a faithful woman. I tell you that 
circumstances are not what they were.” 

“* Some are not—unhappily,” he answered. ‘“‘ But others, pecuniary 
ones, have changed the other way. You are rich now.” 

* And do you think I would touch a stiver of the riches that are my 
dear Adam’s?” she retorted, her eyes blazing. “Save what may be 
necessary to keep up Foxwood, and to—to—. No,” she resumed, 
after the abrupt breaking off, “‘I hoard them for him.” 

Karl wondered whether trouble had a little touched her brain. Poor 
Adam could have no further use for riches in this world. Unless, in- 
deed, in years to come, he should obtain what was called a ticket of 
leave. But he fancied in a case like Adam’s—Condemnation commuted 
—it was never given. 

Mrs. Andinnian began asking the details of the giving-up of her 
former home. In answering, Karl happened to mention incidentally 
the death of their neighbour, Mr. Turner, and his interview with Rose. 
The latter’s name excited Mrs. Andinnian beyond all precedent: it 
brought on one of those frightful fits of passion that Karl had not 
seen of late years. 

**T loathe her,” she wildly said. ‘“ But for her wicked machinations, 
my darling son had not fallen into this dreadful fate that’s worse than 
death. May my worst curses light upon the head of Rose Turner !” 

Karl did what he could to soothe the storm he had unwittingly 
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evoked. He told his mother that she wauld never, in all probability, 
be grieved with the sight of the girl again, for she was removing to 
the out-of-the-world district of Cumberland. 

The one servant, alluded to by Karl, was a silent-mannered, patie 
woman of some forty years. Her mistress called her “ Ann,” but Karl 
found she was a Mrs. Hopley, a married woman. ‘That she appeared 
to be really attached to her mistress, to sympathize with her in her 
great misfortune, and to be solicitous to render her every little service 
that could soothe her, Captain Andinnian saw and felt grateful for. 

“Where is your husband ?” he one ei inquired. 

“‘ Hopley’s out getting his living, sir,” was the answer. ‘We have 
had misfortunes, sir: and. when they come to people such as us, we 
must do the pest a can to meet them. Hopley’s working on his side, 
and me on mine.” 

‘He is not in Weymouth then?” 

‘No, he is not in Weymouth. We are not Weymouth people, sir. 
I don’t know much about the place. I never lived at it till I came to 
Mrs. Andinnian.” 

By this, Karl presumed that his mother had brought Mrs. Hopley 
with her when she came herself: but he asked no further. It some- 
what explained what he had rather wondered at—that his mother, 
usually so reticent, and more than ever so now, should have disclosed 
their great calamity to this woman. He thought the servant must have 
been already cognisant of it. 

‘What misfortune was it of your own that ye allude to?” he gently 
asked. 

‘“‘ Tt was connected with our son, sit. We never had but him. He 
turned out wild. While he was quite a lad, so to say, he ruined us 
and I had to break up the home.” 

“« And where is he now ?” 

She put her check apron up to her face to hide the emotion there. 
“‘ He is dead,”’ was the low answer. “He died a dreadful death, sir, 
and I can’t yet bear to talk of it. It’s hardly three months ago.” 

Karl looked at the black. ribbon in her cap, at the neat gown of 
black-and-white print she did her work in: and his heart went out to 
the women’s sorrow. He understood better now—she and her mistress 
had a grief in common. | 

But, as the days went on, Karl Andinnian could not help remarking 
that there was an stinosphere of strangeness: pervading the house : he 
could almost have said of mystery. Frequently were mistress and maid 
closeted together in close conference ; the door locked upon them, the 
conversation carried on in whispers. Twice he saw Ann Hopley go 
out so be-cloaked and be-large-bonneted that it almost looked as 

though she were doing it for disguise. Karl thought it very strange. 
One evening when he was reading to his mother by candle-light, the 
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front door was softly knocked at, and some one was admitted to the 
kitchen. In the small house, all sounds were plainly heard. A minute 
or two, and Ann camnie in to say a visitor wished to speak to her 
mistress. While Karl was wondering at this—for his mother was en- 
tirely unknown in the place—Mrs, Andinnian rose without the least 
surprise, looked at her son, and hesitated. 

“Will you step into another room, Karl. My interview must be 
private.” 

So! she had expected this visit. Captain Andinnian went into his 
bed-room. He saw—for his curiosity was excited, and he did not quite 
close the door—he saw a tall, big, burly man, much wrapped up, and 
who kept his hat on, walk up the passage to the sitting-room, lighted 
thither by Ann. It seemed to the captain as though the visitor wished 
not to be seen. The interview lasted about twenty minutes. Ann 
then showed the man out again, and Karl returned to the parlour. 

“Who was it, mother ?” 

“A person to see me on private business,” replied Mrs. Andinnian, 
in a voice that effectually checked further inquiries. 

The days passed monotonously. Mrs. Andinnian was generally buried 
in her own thoughts, scarcely ever speaking to him. “If she would 
but make a true son of me and give me her confidence!” Karl often 
thought. But, to do anything of the kind was evidently not the purport 
of Mrs. Andinnian. 

He one day went over to Portland Island. The wish to make the 
pilgrimage and see what the place was like had been in-his mind from 
the first: but, in the midst of the wish, a dreadful distaste to it drew 
him back, and he had let the time elapse without going. October was 
in its third week, and the days were getting wintry. 

It is a dreary spot—and it struck with a strange dreariness on 
Captain Andinnian’s spirit. Storms, that seem to fall lightly on other 
places, rage out their fury there. Half a gale was blowing that day, 
and he seemed to feel its roughness to the depth of his heart. The 
prospect around, with its heaving sea, romantic enough at some 
times, was all too wild to-day ; the Race of Portland, that turbulent 
place which cannot be crossed by vessel, gave him a fit of the shivers. 
As to the few houses he saw, they were as poor as the one inhabited 
by his mother. 

In one of the quarries, amidst its great masses of stone, stood 
Captain Andinnian, his eyes fixed on the foaming sea, his thoughts 
most bitter. Within a few yards of him, so to say, worked his un- 
fortunate brother ; chained, a felon; all his hopes in this world 
blighted ; all his comforts in life gone out for ever. Karl himself was 
peculiarly susceptible to physical discomfort, as sensitive-natured men 
are apt to be; and he never thought without a shudder of what Adam 
had to undergo in this respect. 
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“‘ Subjected to endless toil; to cruel deprivation ; to isolation from 
all his kind !” groaned Karl aloud. ‘Oh, my brother, if. 

His voice died away in very astonishment. Emerging from behind 
one of the blocks, at right angles with him, came two people walking 
side by side, and evidently conversing in close whispers. In the 
cloaked-up woman, with the large black bonnet and black crape veil 
ovet her face, Karl was sure he saw their servant, Ann Hopley. The 
other must be, he thought, one of the warders: and, unless Karl 
was greatly mistaken, he recognized in his big, burly frame the same 
man who had come a night or two before to his mother’s house. They 
passed on without seeing him, but he saw the man’s face distinctly. 

A light dawned on his mind. His mother was striving to make a 
friend of this warder ; with a view of conveying messages, perhaps also 
it might be, physical comforts, to Adam. But why need she have 
hidden it from him, Karl? 

When he got home that night, for he stayed out until he was tired 
and weary, Ann Hopley, in her usual home attire, was putting the tea- 
tray on the table. 

‘“‘T fancied Isaw Ann out to-day,” he observed to his mother when 
they were alone. 

‘She went out on an errand for me,” replied Mrs. Andinnian. 

‘‘T have been over to the Island,” continued Karl. ‘It was there I 
thought I saw her.” 

Mrs, Andinnian was pouring some cream into the tea-cups when he 
spoke. She put down the frail glass jug with a force that smashed it, 
and the cream ran over the tea-board. 

“You have been to the Island !” she cried, in a voice that betrayed 
some dreadful terror. ‘To the /s/and? How dared you go?” 

Karl was rising to see what he could do towards repairing the mis- 
chief. The words arrested him. He had again been so unlucky as to 
raise one of her storms of passion: but this time he could see no 
reason in her anger. 

‘To-day is the first time I have been to the Island, mother. But 
I am thinking of going again. And of getting—if it be possible to 
obtain permission—to see Aim.” 

A livid colour spread itself over Mrs. Andinnian’s face. “J forbid 
it, Karl. I forbid it, do you hear? You would ruin everything. 
forbid you to go again on the Island, or to attempt to see Adam. 
Good heavens ! you might be recognized for his brother.” 

“ And if I were ?” cried Karl, feeling completely at sea. 

Mrs. Andinnian sat with her two hands on the edge of the tea-tray, 
staring at him. 

‘‘Karl, you must go away to-morrow. ‘To think you could be such 
a fool as to go there! This is worse than all. To-morrow you 
leave.” 
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‘* Mother, why will you not place trust in me? Do you think you 
could have a truer confidant >—or Adam a warmer friend? I guess the 
object of Ann’s visits to the Island. I saw her talking with one of 
the warders to-day—the same man, or I fancied it, that came here 
the other night. That moment solved me the riddle: and 

“* Hush—sh—sh—sh !” breathed Mrs. Andinnian in a terrified tone, 
ringing the bell, and looking round the walls of the room as if in dread 
that they had ears. ‘‘ Not another word, Karl: I won’t hear it.” 

“As you please, mother,” he rejoined, feeling bitterly hurt at her 
lack of trust. 

‘Have you more cream in the house, Ann?” said Mrs. andiann 
calmly, when the woman appeared. ‘“ And you had better change the 
tray.” 

The meal was concluded in silence. Karl took up a newspaper he 
had brought in; Mrs, Andinnian sat moodily gazing into the fire. And 
so the time went on. 

Suddenly there arose the distant sound of guns, booming along on 
the still night air. To Captain Andinnian it suggested no ulterior 
thought; brought no cause for agitation: but his mother started up in 
wild commotion. 

‘The guns, Karl! The guns!” 

“What guns are they?” he exclaimed in surprise. ‘What are they 
firing for ?” 

She did not answer; she only stood still as a statue, her mouth 
slightly open with intensity of listening ; her finger lifted up. In the 
midst of this, Ann Hopley opened the door without sound, and looked 
in with a terror-stricken face. | 

“‘Tt’s not 42m, ma’am; don’t you be afeared. It’s some other con- 
victs that are off; but it can’t be him. The plan’s not yet organized.” 

And Karl learnt that these were the guns from Portland Island, an- 
nouncing the escape, or attempted escape; of some of its miserable 
prisoners. 

Well for him if he had learned nothing else! The true and full 
meaning of what had been so mysterious flashed upon him now, like a 
sheet of lightning that lights up and reveals the secrets of the dark- 
ness. It was not Adam’s comforts they were surreptitiously seeking to 
ameliorate ; they were plotting for his escape. 

His escape! As the truth took possession of Captain Andinnian, 
his face grew white with a sickening terror; his brow damp as with a 
death sweat. 

For he knew that nearly all these attempted escapes result in utter 
failure. The unhappy, deluded victims are re-captured, or drowned, or 
shot. Sitting there in his shock of agony, his dazed eyes gazing out to 
the fire, a prevision that death in one shape or other would be his 
brother’s fate, if he did make the rash venture, seated itself firmly 
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within him, as surely as though he had seen it in some fortune-teller’s 
magic crystal. 

‘‘ Mother,” he said in a low tone, as he took her hand, and the door 
closed on Ann Hopley, “I understand it all now. I thought, simple 
that I was, that I had understood it before: and that you were but 
striving to get a way of conveying trifles in the shape of comforts to 
Adam. . This is dreadful.” 

‘What is the matter with you?” cried Mrs. Andinnian. ‘“ You look 
ready to die.” 

“The matter is, that this has shocked me. I pray Heaven, Adam 
will not be so foolhardy as to attempt to escape!” 

“ And why should he not?” blazed forth Mrs. Andinnian. 

Karl shook his head. ‘In nine cases out of ten, the result is nothing 
but death.” 

‘“‘And the tenth case results in life, in liberty !” she rejoined exul- 
tantly. ‘*‘ My brave son does well to try for it.” 

Karl hid his eyes. The first thought, in the midst of the many 
tumultuously crowding his brain, was the strangely different estimation 
different people set on things. Here was his mother glorying in that 
to-be-attempted escape as if it were some great deed dared by a great 
general: Ae saw only its results. Whatever they might be : allowing that 
Adam did escape and regain his liberty: what would the “liberty ” be ? 
A life of miserable concealment ; of playing at hide-and-seek with the 
law ; a world-wide apprehension, lying on him always, of being retaken. 
In short, a hunted man, who must not dare to approach the haunts of 
his fellows, and of whom every other man must be the enemy. To 
Karl, the present life of degrading labour would be preferable to that. 

“Do you wish to keep him there for life—that you may enjoy the 
benefit of his place at Foxwood and his money ?” resumed Mrs. Andin- 
nian, in a tone that she well knew how to make contemptuously bitter. 
It stung Karl. His answer was full of pain: the pain of despair. 

‘“‘T wish life had never been for him, mother. Or for me, either. If 
I could restore Adam to what he has forfeited by giving my own, I 

would do it willingly. I have not much left to live for.” . 

The tone struck Mrs. Andinnian. She thought that even the re- 
flected disgrace, the stain on his name, scarcely justified it. Karl said 
a few words to her then of the blight that had fallen on his own life— 
the severance from Lucy Cleeve. She told him she was sorry: but it 
was quite evident that she was too much pre-occupied with other things 
to care about it. 

With the morning, Weymouth learnt the fate of the poor convict—it 
was only one—who had attempted to escape, after whom the guns were 
let loose like so many blood-hounds. He was retaken. It was a man 
who had attempted escape once before, and unsuccessfully. 

‘¢ The plans were badly laid,” calmly remarked Mrs. Andinnian. 
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She did not insist upon Karl’s quitting her: he knew all now ; and, 
though he could not approve, he would not do anything to frustrate : 
and some more days passed on. Karl fancied, but could not be sure, 
that the other attempt at escape caused the action of this to be delayed. 
His mother and Ann Hopley seemed to be always in secret con- 
ference, and twice again there came stealthily to the house at night 
the same warder: or the man whom Karl had taken for one. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AT THE CHARING-CROSS HOTEL. 


On All Saints’ Day, the first of November—and it was as bright a 
day for the festival as the saints, whether in that world or this, could 
wish, Captain Andinnian, went up to London, to transact some business 
with his lawyers, Plunkett and Plunkett. Their chambers were within 
the precincts of the Temple, and for convenience sake he took up his 
quarters at the Charing Cross Hotel. 

In the course of the afternoon, as he was turning out of Essex Street, 
having come through the little court from Plunkett and Plunkett’s, he 
ran against a gentleman passing down the Strand. “I beg your par- _ 
don,” Karl was beginning, and then became suddenly silent. It was 
Colonel Cleeve. 

But, instead of passing on, as Karl might have expected, the colonel 
stopped and shook him cordially by the hand. To pass him would 
have jarred on every kindly instinct of his nature. As to the affair with 


his daughter, he attached no importance to it now, and had three~ , 


parts forgotten it. 

“You have sold out, Captain Andinnian. I—I have been so very 
sorry for the sad causes that induced the step. Believe me, you have 
had all along my very best sympathy.”’ 

Karl hardly knew what he answered. A few words of murmured 
thanks ; nothing more. 

‘¢- Vou are not well,” returned the colonel, regarding the slender form 
- looking thinner than of yore, very thin in its black attire. ‘This has 
told upon you.” 

“It has; very much. There are some trials that can never be made 
light in this life,” he continued, speaking the thoughts that were ever 
uppermost in his mind. ‘This is one of them. I thank you for your 
sympathy, Colonel Cleeve.” 

“ And that’s true, unfortunately,” cried the colonel warmly. ‘‘ You 
don’t know how you are regretted at Winchester by your brother 
officers.” 

With another warm handshake, the colonel passed on. Karl walked 
‘back to his hotel. In traversing one of its upper passages, a young lady 
came out of a sitting-room to cross to an opposite chamber. Captain 
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Andinnian took a step back to let her pass in front of him; and they 
met face to face. 

ée Lucy ! a9 

“ Karl !” 

The salutation broke from each before they well knew where they 
were or what had happened, amidst a rush of bewildering excitement, 
of wild joy. They had, no doubt, as in duty bound, been trying to for- 
get each other; this moment of unexpected meeting proved to each 
how foolish was the fallacy. A dim idea made itself heard within either 
breast that they ought, in that duty alluded to, to pass on and linger 
not: but we all know how vain and weak is the human heart. It 
was not possible: and they stood, hand locked within hand. 

Only for an instant. Lucy, looking very weak and ill, leaned back 
against the door-post for support. Karl stood before her. 

“I have just met Colonel Cleeve,” he said: ‘‘but I had no idea 
that you were in London. Are you staying here?” 

“Until to-morrow. Wecame up yesterday. Papa chose this hotel, 
as it is convenient for the Folkestone trains. Mamma is here.” 

‘Lucy, how very ill you look !” 

“Yes. I had fever and ague in the summer, and do not get strong 
again. We are going to Paris for change. You do not look well either,” 
added Lucy. 

“‘T have not had fever: but I have had other things to try me,” was 
his reply. 

‘Oh, Karl! I have been so grieved!” she earnestly said. “I did 
not know your brother, but I—I seemed to feel all the dreadful trouble 
as much as you could have felt it. When we are not strong, I think we 
do feel things.” 

“You call it by its right name, Lucy—a dreadful trouble. No 
one but myself can know what it has been to me.” 

They were gazing at each other yearningly: Lucy with her sweet 
brown eyes so full of tender compassion, Karl’s grey-blue ones with 
a world of sorrowful regret in their depths. As she had done in 
their interview when they were parting, so she now did again—put 
out her hand to him, with a whisper meant to soothe. 

‘You will live it down, Karl.” 

He slightly shook his head: and took her hand to hold it between his. 

“It is only since this happened that I have become at all reconciled 
to—to what had to be done at Winchester, Lucy. It would have been 
so greatly worse, had you been tied to me by—by any engagement.” 

‘Not worse for you, Karl, but better. I should have helped you 
so much to bear it.” 

“My darling !” 

The moment the words had crossed his lips, he remembered what 
honour and his long-ago-passed word to Colonel Cleeve demanded of 
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him—that he should absolutely abstain from showing any tokens of 
affection for Lucy. Nay, to observe it strictly, he ought not to have 
stayed to talk with her. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, Lucy,” he said, dropping her hand. 

She understood quite well: a faint colour mantled in her pale face. 

‘God bless you, Lucy,” he whispered. ‘‘ Farewell.” 

‘‘Q Karl—a moment,” she implored with agitation, hardly knowing, 
in the pain of parting, what she said. ‘“‘ Just to tell you that I have not 
forgotten. I never shall forget. My regret for what had to be lies on 
me still.” 

“God bless you,” he repeated, in deep emotion. ‘God bless and 
restore you, Lucy!” 

Once more their fingers met in a brief handshake. And then they 
parted ; he going one way, she the other; and the world had grown 
dim again. 

Later in the day Karl heard it incidentally mentioned by some 
people in the coffee-room, that Colonel and Mrs, Cleeve with their 
daughter and two servants were going to make a prolonged stay on the 
Continent for the benefit of the young lady’s health, who had been 
suffering from fever. Little did they think that the quiet, distinguished 
looking man in mourning, who had but come in to ask for some infor- 
mation, and was waiting while the waiter brought it, had more to do 
with the young lady’s failing health than any fever. 

Captain Andinnian took his breakfast next morning in private, and 
the waiter brought him a newspaper. While listlessly unfolding it, he 
took the opportunity to ask a question. 

‘“‘ Have Colonel Cleeve and his family left the hotel ?” 

‘Yes, sir. Just gone off for Folkestone. Broiled ham, sir; eggs ; 
steak with mushrooms,” continued the man, removing sundry covers. 

“Thank you. You need not wait.” 

But—ere the man had well closed the door, a startled sound like 
a groan of agony burst from Karl’s lips. He sprung from his seat at 
a bound, his eyes riveted on the newspaper in one stare of disbelieving 
horror. The paragraph had a heading in large letters— 


“ ATTEMPTED ESCAPE FROM PORTLAND ISLAND. 
DEATH OF THE PRISONER, SIR ADAM ANDINNIAN.” 


Karl let the newspaper fall, and buried his face on the table-cloth 
to shut out the light. He had not courage to read more at once. He 
_ Jay there praying that it might not be true. 

Alas! it was too true. Two prisoners had attempted to escape in 
concert; Sir Adam Andinnian and a man named Cole. They suc. 
ceeded in reaching the water and got off in a small boat lying ready 
in wait. Some warders pursued them in another boat; and, after an 
exciting chase in the dark night, came up with them as they reached 
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the Weymouth side. Sir Adam was shot dead by a pistol; the small 
boat was upset, and one of the warders drowned. Cole was supposed 
to have made his escape. 

Such was the statement given in the newspapers. And however un- 
certain the minor details might be at this early stage, one part admitted 
of no doubt—Adam Andinnian was dead. 

“T seemed to foresee it,” moaned Karl. “From the very first, the 
petsuasion has lain upon me that this would be the ending.” 

Ere many minutes elapsed, ere he had attempted to touch a mor- 
sel of breakfast, a gentleman was shown in. It was Mr. Plunkett: 
a stout man in spectacles, with a large red nose. He had the Zzmes 
in his hand. Captain-Andinnian’s paper lay open on the breakfast 
table; Captain Andinnian’s face, as he rose to receive his visitor, 
betrayed its own story. 

“I see; you have read the tidings,” began Mr. Plunkett, sitting 
down. “It is a dreadful thing.” 

‘*¢Do—do you think there’s any chance that it may not be true, Mr. 
Plunkett?” he rejoined in an imploring tone. 

“‘There’s not the slightest as to the main fact—that Sir Adam is 
dead,” replied the lawyer decisively. ‘What couw/d he have been 
thinking of, to hazard it P ” 

Karl sat shading his face. 

“T’'ll tell you what it is, sir—there was a spice of madness in your 
brother. I said so when he shot Scott. There must have been. And 
who, but a madman, would try to get away from Portland Island?” 

““Nay. A rash act ; but not one that implies madness, Mr. Plunkett.” 
And then there ensued a silence. 

‘‘T have intruded on you this morning to express my best sympathy, 
and to ask whether I can be of any service to you, Captain Andinnian. 
I beg your pardon: Sir Karl, I ought to say. If is 

Karl had raised his head in resentment—in defiance. It caused the 
lawyer’s break. 

** Nay, but you are Sir Karl, sir. You succeed to your brother.” 

“The reminder grated on me, Mr. Plunkett.” 

“The title’s yours and the estates are yours. Every earthly thing is 
yours.” 

“Yes, yes; I suppose so.” 

“Well, if we can do anything for you, Sir Karl, down there ”—in- 
dicating with a nod of his head the direction in which Portland Island 
might be supposed to lie—‘ or at Foxwood, you have only to send to 
us. I hope you understand that I am not speaking now with a view to 
business, but as a friend,” concluded Mr. Plunkett. “I'll say no more 
_ now, for I see you are not yourself.” 

‘“‘Indeed I am not,” replied Karl. “I thank you all the same. As 
soon as I can I must get down to my mother.” 
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Never had Karl imagined distress and anguish so great as that which 
he witnessed on his arrival at Weymouth. For once all his mother’s 
pride of power had deserted her. She flung herself at the feet of Karl, 
demanding wy he did not persist in his objection to the contemplated 
attempt, and interfere openly, even by declaring all to the governor of 
Portland prison, and so save his brother. It was altogether too dis- 
tressing for Karl to bear. 

The first account was in the main correct. Adam Andinnian and 
the warder were both dead: the one shot, the other drowned. 

It was understood that the body might be given up to them for 
burial. Though whether this was a special favour, accorded to the en- 
treaties of Mrs. Andinnian, or a not-unusual one, Karl knew not. He 
would have thought it better that the interment should have been at 
Weymouth and made one of the utmost privacy: but Mrs. Andinnian 
would have him taken to Foxwood, and she despatched Karl thither to 
make arrangements, 

On the day but one after Karl reached Foxwood, all that remained 
of poor Sir Adam arrived. Mrs. Andinnian came in company. She 
could not bear to part even with the dead. 

“‘T wish I could have seen him,” remarked Karl sadly, as he stood 
with his hand on the coffin. 

“‘T have seen him, Karl,” she answered amid her blinding tears. 
“‘ They suffered me to look at him. His face was peaceful.” 

They, and they only, saving Hewitt, attended the funeral. He was 
buried in the family vault, side by side with Sir Joseph and Lady 
Andinnian. 

What an ending, for a young man who, but a few short months 
before, had been full of health and hope and life! 

But the world, in its cold charity, said it was better so. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE IN UNDRESS. 


HAT could possibly be more pleasant than to be introduced to 
a man of note, as he sits be-slippered and at ease in his 
dressing gown, and to have him skilfully drawn into talk on his favourite 
topics—talk at once shrewd and dreamy, and dashed now and then 
with sub-acid, semi-cynical humour? Scarcely anything. This sort of 
pleasure has transformed into reverent listeners many men who were by 
no means strangers to the cacoéthes loguendi. Quaint old Isaac Walton 
was one; frivolous, self-indulgent James Boswell was another ; versatile 
but flighty Crabb Robinson in the last generation was a third. These, 
after all, are but types of what is a common passion ; and their writings 
remain popular because they listened well to men who were greater 
than themselves. They were in this truly representative. We are ever 
fain to get a more close and familiar glimpse of those who have greatly 
moved, delighted, or instructed us. We long to come near to them as 
to daily companions. To touch the hands of those who have touched 
their hands is often deemed a privilege, where closer access is denied. 
And it is not fair to dub this tendency, as some cynical writers have 
done, as being only flunkeyish and despicable. It is really the honest 
utterance of a great glad gratitude ; a recognition of benefits conferred, 
and a desire to signalize them duly. That the form it takes is sometimes 
awkward, is only an added proof of its spontaniety. And this tendency 
in human nature has demanded great verge in our own time. The 
impulse towards democratic opinions—to a sort of levelling and equa. 
lizing of men—defeats itself in the reactionary appetite for personality 
and individuality in all sections of literature. America, the modern 
home of democracy is, in its literature, the most individual and hero- 
worshipping. It loves gossip, it magnifies its great men in anecdote ; 
and, defying time, actually shows the wonder of myth-making going on 
before our very eyes. In this way things tend to be made even again, 
in spite of constitution-declared equalities. 

The last gift we have received in this kind is, not without a certain 
fitness, American. The man who made it a sort of study to disclose 
nothing that it “ was desirable the public and the critics should not over- 
hear,” who was truly an American in the desire to peep and peer, but to 
tell no secrets of his own, if he could at all help it, has, nevertheless, been 
made to render confesssion—to utter his most private thoughts, desires, 
and failings in the ear of all the world. His half Yankee-like determi- 
nation to lose nothing has defeated his deeper purpose ; his hunger for 
strange facts and his morbid and unceasing scrutiny of the unallowed 
corners in human nature have become the medium of involuntary self- 
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revelations, which he would never have made indiscriminately of his 
own accord. We were invited to come into his private chamber, to 
seat ourselves close beside him at the fireside, while those of his own 
family put questions and press for reasons; and we have nought to do 
but to look and listen, and congratulate ourselves upon our privilege, 
And a rare privilege it is, in spite of all deductions that might be made; 
for, whilst there is much to puzzle and perplex, there is also much that 
is clear, practical, gossipy, and enjoyable. He not only analyses 
morbid moods in our hearing, throws down parodoxes and moral 
enigmas, but he gives piquant anecdotes, and most masterly portraits, 
in a few sentences, of the distinguished people he met with. His fire- 
side talk, which we have now before us in the form of six goodly — 
volumes of “ Notes” * is a peculiar mixture: but there is in it a large 
proportion of popular and attractive matter. How lightly he confides 
to these note-books the flitting impression of the moment, never dream- 
ing he was fixing it there for a cold, critical posterity ; how naively he 
sets down the record of an outré or exceptional characteristic, and all 
with the notion that it might some day be of use. And here we see the 
reason why these note-books of Hawthorne’s are at once so attractive 
and so unsatisfactory. They are, first of all, frank and unguarded—to an 
extent that we are certain they would not have been had he fancied they 
would ever be printed. He had distinctly given orders that no life of 
him should be written, and he had destroyed a number of his earlier 
note-books, no doubt intending to do the same by these when his pur- 
pose with them should be served. His family have conferred on 
us a great benefit in the printing of these; but we are certain Haw- 
thorne himself would not have willingly sanctioned it. And then, 
again, as he never took note without some more or less direct literary 
intention, we get from these diaries, even where they are least com- 
plete and connected, some notion of how he gradually built up these 
wonderfully suggestive stories of his, which, after all, are hardly stories 
in the ordinary sense, but rather artistically framed speculations on the 
most recondite of human motives and tendencies,—allegories rarely 
refined, exhibiting the spiritual possibilities and destinies of mankind. 
In one of his note-books we find him, for example, questioning the 
effect which the slaying of a fellow-creature, in circumstances such as 
made the act really innocent, would have upon a brooding and specu- 
lative character, every way more inclined to thought and scepticism, 
than to action and belief. The suggestion frequently, and in varied 
forms, recurs to him. How, at last, he did work out such a theme, 
with what subtlety, delicacy, and variety of motif, English readers will 
soon have a chance of seeing in the publication of his latest novel— 
‘“‘Septimius.” In these last note-books, too, we get a new clue whereby 


* Passages from the French and Italian Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. In 
two volumes, Strahan. And American and English Note-Books, 4 vols. 
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to trace the “‘genesis” of that remarkable creation, ‘‘The Marble Faun,” 
or, “Transformation,” as the English publishers have christened it. 
Hawthorne hadanearly friend, Henry Thoreau, at whose wonderful faculty 
in observing, and in attaching to himself the lower creatures, he never 
ceased to wonder. In note-books and in conversations he celebrated 
this Thoreau’s peculiar powers. When speaking of him with reference 
to “ Pansie ”—for Hawthorne got the hint of Dr. Dolliver from Thoreau 
—he remarks how vain it is that he should try to perpetuate this 
wonderful naturalist. By a sort of instinct, he says, Thoreau made the 
wild creatures of woods and waters friendly and at home with him; 
- and even then the thought of a romance, in which the chief character 
should unite the sylvan creatures with man in something like sympathy 
and mutual confidence had occurred to him. But nothing at that time 
came of it. He seems to have abandoned his intention, till he was in 
Italy, and gazed on the “ Faun of Praxiteles,” at the Villa Borghese. He 
then writes down his impression thus : 

‘« We afterwards went into the Sculpture Gallery, where I looked at the ‘ Faun of 
Praxiteles,’ and was sensible of a peculiar charm in it—a sylvan beauty and home- 
liness, friendly and wild at once. The lengthened, but not preposterous ears, and the 
little tail which we infer, have an exquisite effect, and make the spectator smile in his 
very heart. This race of Fauns was the most delightful of all that antiquity imagined. 
It seems to me that:a story, with all sorts of fun and pathos in it, might be contrived 
on the idea of their species having become intermingled with the human race; a 
family with the Faun blood in them having prolonged itself from the classic era till our 
own days. The tail might have disappeared by dint of constant intermarriage with 
ordinary mortals, but the pretty hairy ears should occasionally reappear in members 
of the family, and the moral instincts and intellectual characteristics of the Faun 
might be most picturesquely brought out, without detriment to the human interest of 
the story.” 

And he goes over and over again to look at the Faun ; the idea that 
had occurred to him years before now taking more and more definite 
shape. But it is very remarkable that the ‘“ simple fun and pathos” 
were not realized. About the same time as he first saw the Faun, he 
also saw a “‘ Dead Monk ” laid out in a church, from whose nostrils the 
blood streamed down ; and somehow the two things blended together 
inextricably in his mind, and suggested themselves as symbols for an 
artistic statement of the manner in which sin may stimulate the hitherto 
dormant moral powers. And it was always so, more or less, with him. 
Naturally good-tempered, hopeful, sunshiny, he had not the power to 
“write a sunshiny book,” though he often expressed the wish that he 
had. A very peculiar trait in Hawthorne is this, that he could not write 
till something of the weird and abnormal had mixed itself with his 
imaginings. With that peculiar power of abstracting himself from his 
own intellectual activity, as it were, he sets down in the calmest man- 
ner how his stories took shapes which he himself had not at first 
designed, and recognizes himself as being, in fact, a “haunted man.” 
And so he really was. In addition to his shyness and love of morbid 
meditation, he would kave been simply melancholic and helpless had it 
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not been a necessity of his nature that he should go out and observe ; 
that he remained literally unproductive until he had caught from real 
life at once the impulse to production and the symbol with which to 
work. It is noticeable that after the conception of “The Marble 
Faun” had come to something like clearness in his mind, he then 
craved absolute retirement and solitude, notwithstanding that he was 
still in Italy, amidst its many sights and scenes, its clear air, and stately 
architecture, and gorgeous paintings. But when he had once written 
out his conception, the need for contact with the real world returned 
in double force. This necessity, indeed, was what saved him. He 
constantly felt his dependence upon others. He needed friends, and 
clave closely to them, refusing to believe that they were anywise other 
than that he thought them. Thus he kept open for himself, a sort of 
sweet avenue of connection with the outer world, and from this 
sheltered avenue he delighted to look forth on the “stream of life that 
wandered by,” and to take not unkindly note of its circuits and side 
eddies. For, notwithstanding that he had such a liking for subjects 
that are ‘‘ eerie,” weird, supernatural, and much helped in their treat- 
ment by solitary musings, Nathaniel Hawthorne was anything but a 
recluse. No one could have more readily caught the innocently gro- 
tesque side of any individual he met with; no one could have more 
relished a joke, or enjoyed the changes and excitements of modern 
travel, Nothing escapes him; and occasionally a touch of cynicism 
gives a fillip of interest to his observation ; yet never of such a cast 
as to render it really unkind. Nothing could well be more illustrative 
of this than his decision on spiritualistic phenomena : 





‘* We have had written communications, through Miss , with several spirits— 
my wife’s father, mother, two brothers, and a sister who died long ago in infancy, a 
. certain Mary Hall, who announces herself as the guardian spirit of Miss , and, 
queerest of all, a Mary Runnel, who seems to be a wandering spirit, having relations 
with nobody, but thrusts her finger into everybody’s affairs. My wife’s mother is the 
principal communicant ; she expresses strong affection, and rejoices at the opportunity 
of conversing with her daughter. She often says very pretty things, but there is a 
lack of substance in her talk, a want of grip, a delusive show, a sentimental surface, 
with no bottom beneath it. The same sort of thing has struck me in all the poetry 
and prose that I have read from spiritualistic sources. I should judge that these 
effusions emanated from earthly minds, but had undergone some process that had 
deprived them of solidity and warmth . . . . We have tried the spirits by 
various test questions, in every one of which they have failed egregiously. Here, 
however, the aforesaid Mary Runnel comes into play. The other spirits have told 
us that the veracity of this spirit is not to be depended upon ; and so, whenever it is 
possible, poor Mary Runnel is thrust forward to bear the odium of every mistake or 
falsehood . . . . Itis very funny, where a response or a matter of fact has not 
been thus certified, how invariably Mary Runnel is made to assume the discredit of 
it on its turning out to be false. It is the most ingenious arrangement that could 
possibly have been contrived ; and, somehow or other, the pranks of this ying spirit 
give a reality to the conversations which the more respectable ghosts quite ‘ail in im- 
parting. The whole matter seems to me a sort of dreaming awake. It resembles a 
dream in that the whole material is from the first in the dreamer’s mind, though con- 
cealed at various depths below the surface ; the dead appear alive, as they always do 
in dreams; unexpected combinations occur, as continually in dreams; the mind 
speaks through the various persons of the drama, and sometimes astonishes itself 
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with its own wit, wisdom, and eloquence, as often in dreams; but in both cases the 
intellectual manifestations are really of a very flimsy texture. Mary Runnel is the 
only personage who does not come evidently from dreamland; and she, I think, 
represents that lurking scepticism, that sense of unreality, of which we are often 
conscious, amid the most vivid phantasmagoria of a dream. I should be glad to 
believe in the genuineness of these spirits, if I could ; but the above is the conclusion 
to which my soberest thoughts tend. There remains, of course, a great deal for 
which I cannot account ; and I cannot sufficiently wonder at the pigheadedness both 
of metaphysicians and physiologists in not accepting the phenomena, so far as to 
make them the subject of investigation.” 


Were one to judge merely from first impressions, one might very 
easily be misled as to the great source of the fascination of Hawthorne’s 
stories, which really lies in the subtle but almost imperceptible way in 
which real circumstances are constantly slipped into a medium the 
most shadowy and fantastic. The framework of real circumstances 
which he gives to “ The Scarlet Letter,” to ‘‘ Blithedale,” and to “ The 
Mosses from an Old Manse,” are only somewhat extreme illustrations 
of the way in which he everywhere sought to bring into intimate con- 
tact the most shadowy and the most real and substantial elements in 
human nature. His works are thus the truest emblems of his life. 
Brooding, contemplative beyond most men, haunted by ideas which 
seemed to demand for their complete development a mind abstracted 
from the haze of ordinary sympathies, he yet never abandoned himself 
to the joys of solitude, which at first soften and expand, and then 
speedily cramp and freeze up the finer feelings and benevolences. He 
constantly felt that his one chance of escape from the danger peculiar 
to such dispositions as his, layin more or less real association with 
persons whose tastes and ways of life were different from his own. He 
himself deliberately put on record his opinion that nothing could be 
more beneficial for a literary man than to be thrown among people who 
did not sympathize with his pursuits, and whose pursuits he had to go 
out of himself to appreciate. It is told that, when he returned home 
from college to Salem—“‘‘asthough,”he said, with a sortof sad, flickering 
humour, “it were for him the inevitable centre of the universe ”—he 
declined all manner of invitations from people of the better class, and 
would “seek out illiterate old friends, and familiarly hob-nob with 
them.” To this peculiar feeling—for it was clearly something deeper 
than a conviction come at by any process of reasoning—we may no 
doubt attribute in great measure the steady patience and goodwill with 
which he applied himself to the mechanical duties he was called on to 
perform in the several offices he held—the coal-weighing at Boston, and 
the consular examinations at Liverpool. His stolid patience and good 
humour are indeed very remarkable in a man of such peculiar genius— 
a genius that led him by preference to take up the most morbid studies 
and abnormal conditions of life, and to make them the materials for 
romances. But, after all, this pertains to the very character of the 
man. He seems imaginative, fanciful, working in materials that he may 
mould as fantastically as he pleases. It is really the reverse. He 
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needs to gather his facts by a slow process of selection, consequent on 
the most inquisitorial investigation. He takes nothing on hearsay, but 
must test everything for himself. As some physicians have found it 
needful to resort to experiments on themselves, the more surely to 
detect the virtues of certain subtle poisons, so Hawthorne must reduce 
all that is abnormal, morbid, and mixed in emotional experience into 
his own life. And he needs the aid of facts as talismans wherewith to 
lure and master his own nature, and bend it the better to his purpose. 
It is on account of their letting us, far more completely than could 
have: been done otherwise, into the secret processes of his art, that 
these note-books are, from a critical point of view, so inexpressibly 
valuable. Where they are least interesting in themselves, they are all 
the richer in this regard. They show us how closely this great man 
studied his themes ; how careful he was not to commit himself in any 
way ; how persistently he returned to his work again and again; and 
how difficult he found it to bring anything up to the high level of his 
own exacting judgment. Every page, free, sparkling, graceful as it 
seems, is the result of long, unwearied labour and meditation. He 
wrought on the same principle as any anatomist, taking nothing for 
granted. If he hears of a murder of specially horrible character, where 
the motives that led to it are so mixed and involved as to force from 
us the admission that, after all, a thread of something not wholly dark 
and diabolic runs through the perpetrator’s thoughts and feelings, 
he must first microscopically examine every fact and detail with 
the watchful brain of a detective, so that he may be able to place 
himself in the very position of the criminal, and so faithfully report on 
his mood, and all the varying influences that led to it. What Mrs. 
Hawthorne wrote in the preface to the English note-books has a wider 
significance than she there gave to it:—‘‘ He perceived morbidness 
wherever it existed, instantly, as if by the illumination of his own steady 
cheer; and he had the plastic power of putting himself into each 
person’s situation, and of looking from every point of view, which 
made his charity most comprehensive. From this cause he naturally 
attracted confidences, and became confessor to very many sinning and 
suffering souls, to whom he gave tender sympathy and help, while 
resigning judgment to the Omniscient and All-wise.” Indeed, after the 
publication of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” we read that he was constantly 
applied to by such persons for advice and help. 

Hawthorne was in many. ways a “confessor ;” but in his most repulsive 
subjects and characters there is a slight air as of justification for the 
wrongdoer. A kind of subdued apology for the vileness of human nature 
runs through his writings. This is not because he held light views as 
to duty—his views of duty were as strict and as high as those of any 
of his Puritan ancestors ; but he desires to see everything in relation 
to a prevailing Providence; and the necessity that lies on him, in 
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order to make this the better apparent, to rigidly reduce the claims of 
individuals, lead him almost of set purpose to mix and conglomerate 
motives. He himself has written “ Blessed are all simple emotions be 
they bright or dark ; it is only the mixture of them that is infernal.” 
But in spite of this he dealt in mixed emotions.till it would almost 
seem as though he had no taste for simpler ones, or had wholly lost 
the faculty of interesting himself in them; as those who have been ac- 
customed to highly spiced food and drink, cannot bring themselves 
afterwards to relish foods and drinks that are absolutely pure and un- 
mixed. It was his morality and his need for actual contact with men, 
that saved him from the last and worst results of cynicism. He is no 
hero-worshipper. He sees far too clearly into human nature and detects 
its seamy places too easily to be a sentimentalist in any form; but then 
he is in the best sense a believer, though not perhaps precisely after 
the orthodox type. Hehas firm faith in a divine purpose that embraces 
all man’s puny efforts and takes them up and includes them, to educe 
from them at last a largesse of benefit for humanity, however far 
the individuals themselves may have failed to recognize, or to reach up 
to the height of this divine design. And so, notwithstanding that he 
is sometimes very divided as to several open courses of human action, 
he never really doubts. The more we get to know him we feel the 
more surely that he is a genuine believer in goodness and in God. In 
spite of his strange curiosity, which cannot even be restrained in face 
of the most perilous problems, he still keeps intact a region of his 
spiritual nature sacred to mystery. This man, with his “ awful in- 
sight,” and his morbid melancholy, yet held firmly by the spiritual 
world, refusing to surrender the inmost citadel. Here he takes his 
position with the most commonplace of men ; and in this lies one ele- 
ment of his greatness. His works, while they may sometimes raise 
question as to conventional judgments on this or that action, always 
encourage a spirit of reverence for the spirit of man itself—from which 
flows unceasingly the true morality that ever renews itself in love and 
sympathy. With the following words, which make clear this point, we 
take our leave of one who has good claims on our gratitude :— 


‘‘ Lights and shadows,” he says, ‘‘are continually flitting across my inward sky, 
and I know neither whence they come nor whither they go; nor do I inquire too 
closely into them, It is dangerous to look too minutely into such phenomena. It 
is apt to create a substance where at first there was mere shadow . . . . If at 
any time there should seem to be an expression unintelligible from one soul to another, 
it is best not to strive to interpret it in earthly language, but wait for the soul to make 
itself understood ; and, were we to wait a thousand years, we need deem it no more 
time than we can spare. It is not that I have any love of mystery, but because -I 
abhor it, and because I have often felt that words may be a thick and darksome veil 
of mystery between the soul and the truth whichit seeks. Wretched were we, indeed, 
if we had no better means of communicating ourselves, no fairer garb in which to 
array our essential being, than these poor rags and tatters of Babel. Yet words are 
not without their use, even for purposes of explanation—but merely for explaining out- 
ward acts, and external things, leaving the soul’s life to explain itself a its ree way.” 
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FROM A DETECTIVE’S NOTE-BOOK. 


EAR SIR,—I have need of your counsel upon a matter that 

appears involved in mystery. Be good enough to look in upon 

me this evening at eight o’clock, or, if engaged, to-morrow evening at 
the same hour. Yours faithfully, 

ALEXANDER CASHAL. 


Such was the note I received by private hand one Wednesday morn- 
ing as I was leisurely reading the Zimes over my second cup of coffee. 
It was near ten o’clock, but I had been up late the previous night 
looking into another complicated case that hitherto had utterly baffled 
the investigation of my brother detectives. 

It was not the first time that I, a private detective, had been sum- 
monéél by the autharities at Scotland Yard to inquire into matters they 
had not themselves succeeded in unravelling. An appeal to me was 
always a last resource with them. They did not like doing it; it was 
a confession of weakness that galled and irritated them. But in no 
one case entrusted to me had I ever failed; and there were occasions 
when, willing or otherwise, they found themselves obliged to resort to 
the aid of James Greenhill. 

The above note came from Mr. Cashal, the confidential clerk and 
manager of the banking firm of Oliver and West. They, too, had 
once before employed me in a matter of some delicacy, which had 
been concluded to their entire satisfaction. Hence a second sum- 
mons. 

‘What's up now, I wonder?” I exclaimed, half aloud, but without 
feeling any particular surprise at the request. I had been too long in 
the trade for that. In the early days, when first starting in the line 
that seemed especially to be my vocation above all others, each fresh 
case entrusted to me would set my blood tingling with expectation 
and a certain nervous dread of failure. But this feeling had long 
passed away, and given place to a calm self-possession which comes 
to most men, when their powers have been well tested by experience. 

I swallowed down my second cup, and went on with the Zimes until 
I had ‘finished the leading article I was reading, Then I took out my 
pocket diary, and jotted down a note. 

‘Wednesday. Oliver and West. Call to-night at eight o’clock 
upon Mr. Cashal.” 

I turned over the leaves. ‘There were several cases on hand, but 
all at this present moment in abeyance : waiting for fresh evidence to 
turn up; fresh clue. This night, at any rate, I was at liberty. 

There is one essential necessary to the making of a good detective 
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—an analytical mind. A mind capable of judging of cause and 
effect; capable without seeing the cause to judge of it by a given 
effect. It may be called a suggestive mind if you will: with capacity 
to build up out of nothing, link after link of a complete chain, and 
bind together the extremities : thus forming a perfect whole. Now and 
then, in my own case, these chains have been mistakes, and I have 
had to throw them away: but even in such instances they have always 
served their purpose. Never was a wrong clue taken up and forged 
into one of these chains, but in demolishing and dismissing it from my 
mind, it has, directly or indirectly, invariably suggested the right chain 
to be taken up in its place; tracing home crime to the guilty, clearing 
suspicion from the innocent ; bringing darkness to light. 

The note with which this paper is headed was addressed to me in 

full. ‘Mr. James Greenhill. Dr. Johnson’s Court, Temple.” The 
handwriting was in the, to me, well known characters of Mr. Cashal. 
From the hour appointed I felt sure, that whether necessarily or the 
contrary, he wished secrecy to be observed. 
_ The banking house of Oliver and West, is situated west of Farring- 
don Street ; but whether in Fleet Street or the Strand, or yet more in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Parks, cannot for obvious reasons 
be disclosed. 

Having this morning nothing very particularly pressing for attention, 
it struck me that time would not be altogether wasted in taking a walk 
past the building. Possibly the outward aspect of the stone might wear 
an air of mystery. 

A detective in the exercise of his calling, has to do many things for 
which he could give no reason at the. moment: ideas that suggest 
themselves, and appearing to be nothing but ideas, coming from no 
given premises ; leading apparently to no useful end. It will generally 
be found that many of these ideas or impulses prove of the very last 
importance : and one of the great distinctions between a good detec- 
tive and a bad one, is just the difference existing between the man who 
has these ideas and acts upon them and the man who has them not. 

In a word, to the making of a successful detective there is absolutely 
required the faculty of Imagination. 

‘Who brought this note?” I asked of the nee when she appeared 
to take away the breakfast things. 

‘** A man in brass buttons, sir,” she replied. 

“Elderly ? ” 

‘Oh, very old,” returned the girl, who doubtless looked upon every 
one ten years her senior as a species of patriarch. ‘ Very old,” she 
reiterated nodding her head to give strength to her affirmation. “Grey 
hair and whiskers, and hardly any teeth left.” 

It was easy to recognize Coles, Mr. Cashal’s confidential servant, by 
the description. From this fact it might be inferred that the manager 
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wished ‘to bé seen upon a personal matter; probably concerning him- 
self rather than the bank in general. Otherwise no doubt he would 
have entrusted ‘his note to one of: the bank messengers—all tried and 
faithful men. 

I strolled out, sauntering along as if for the pleasure of taking the 
air. Known to many by sight, to seem full of business might possibly 
arouse suspicion should I chance to meet a person guilty of some 
wrong act. To an accusing conscience all things tell home. Expe- 
rience has taught that the very smallest precautions in these cases 
should be observed. 

The distance was not great, and in spite of sauntering, the bank 
was soon reached. All seemed quiet and orderly. Eminently respect- 
able. The surrounding houses were occupied in plying their thriving 
trades. They looked quiet and harmless enough. Exactly opposite 
the bank’a house had an empty second-floor with bills in the windows 
announcing that it was to be let. The first floor was tenanted by a 
money-lending concern, whose transactions were carefully concealed 
from the gaze of the curious by tall, brown wire blinds. The dirty 
windows seemed to throw out:a reproach upon the public for allowing 
them to remain neglected. — 

In my pocket-book there happened to be an open cheque upon 
Oliver and West:. -An impulse prompted me to cash it. Entering the 
house; the swing doors closed behind me. 

At that moment there were but two clerks in ihe front counting- 
house : a middle-aged, respectable man, and a younger gentleman who 
lived with Mr.’Cashal. We were all three known to each other. The 
younger ‘clerk came forward. Upon recognizing me he suddenly 
though slightly started, and the blood mounted to his usually pale face. 
I noted the signs whilst handing him the cheque. It was for thirty 
pounds. 7 pwenty five in notes, if‘ you please,” I said. ‘Five in 
ee 

' He first took out the notes, and I fanected that his hand trembled as 
he did ‘so; but I was not certain. ‘Twice over he counted out the 
gold, in ten half-sovereigns as requested ; and: in handing it over—for 
some reason he did not use the shovel—he dropped two of the coins. 
through his fingers. : 

I thanked him, wished him good morning, and left. 

This was curious. The young man’s manner was strange and 
suspicious. Here, at the very commencement, was something spring- 
ing up as it were out of nothing. Without knowledge of what unusual 
occurrence was taking place beyond the fact of there being a mystery ; 
with no possible clue in hand; I had struck upon the first link in the 
chain that would lead up to a positive conclusion. Whatever - the 
difficulty to be solved ; whether the sifting of a robbery or yet greater 
crime ; that young man-was in some way connected with it. . Yet I 
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knew him to be a nephew of Mr. Cashal’s wife, living with them as an 
adopted son. 

It had better here briefly be stated that Mr. Cashal lived at the 
bank. The first floor was occupied for business purposes: one of the 
front rooms being more particularly Mr. Cashal’s private business 
room, of which he alone kept the key, and to which he alone ever had 
access. The second floor, a large, handsome suite of apartments, was 
comfortably and even luxuriously fitted up by the firm for the especial 
occupation of Mr. and Mrs. Cashal. They.‘had no children, and their 
nephew, William Hawthorn, had been in part adopted by them. He 
was an orphan, and I had never heard anything against him in any 
way. 

The day passed on towards a close. Days do pass on to a close, 
somehow, whether you have much or little to do: With me when not 
busy they pass quickly; but when occupied with an interesting case 
the hours absolutely fly away. 

Precisely at eight o’clock I presented myself at the private door of 
the bank, and rang the visitors’ bell. This brought forth Mr. Cashal’s 
confidential servant, Coles ; he whose portrait in the early part of the 
day had been so graphically drawn by my handmaiden. The door 
was opened so quickly and suddenly, that it seemed as if Coles had 
had a hold upon the lock, in anticipation of the summons. 

Before there was time to say a word he held up a warning finger, 
quietly. Making way for me to pass he shut the door without sound, 
and led the way upstairs to Mr. Cashal’s private business. room. 
Unannounced I passed in, and the door was closed upon me. At the 
further end of the room stood Mr. Cashal, his hands behind his coat 
tails. A favourite attitude of his when waiting for any one, or if in 
deep thought. | 

He was a man past the middle-age.. His large, well developed head — 
was bald, with the exception of the sides and the back, where still 
flourished thick, curly brown hair. His fine, portly figure stood out 
well in the gas-light ; which light at the same time revealed an anxious, 
troubled expression of countenance. 

“ How do you do?” was his first natural remark as she shook. hands, 
delivered in the deep pleasant tones of his voice. There was -some- 
thing I liked in that voice; a generous, open ring about it. The 
moment it was heard you felt the tones were those of a clever and a 
business man: you also felt certain they belonged to a man. who 
might be trusted. The expression of his face pOreeeene with 
the voice. 

He placed a seat quite close to his own desk, and sat. down in his 
round, cane-bottomed chair. We were not a yard apart from each other. 

_ “J knew you would be punctual, Mr. Greenhill,” he said. ‘I 
remember of old that you were never a moment behind time.” 
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“T have always found, sir,” I replied, ‘that to be punctual is the 
easiest thing in the world. So easy, that a want of it admits of no 
excuse. And, to be candid, I always expect in others what I 
invariably observe myself. I hope your communication to me to-night 
is of no very painful nature?” 

“‘] fear it is not much less,” returned the manager. “ Let us as 
calmly and clearly as possible go into the matter.” 

I drew my chair yet an inch or two closer, and he began after a 
‘momentary pause, as if given to collecting his thoughts. 

“You know, Mr. Greenhill, that this room is my own private 
sanctum, to which no one has access even for the purposes of dusting : 
the key of which is never for one moment out of my possession ?” 

I nodded. ‘I remember that, sir.”’ 

‘“‘ By day and by night,” continued Mr. Cashal in a more dreamy 
tone, as if going over the matter in his own mind rather than giving in- 
formation to another: “by day and by night that key is in my 
possession. Waking it is in my hand; never for one instant do I, 
or have I, ever left it in the lock. By night I place it under my 
pillow, and as I leave it when I go to sleep, so I find it in the morning 
when I awake. How then am I to account for the entrances into the 
room and for the abstractions that take place ?” 

“Entrances and abstractions!” I repeated in a low tone. ‘Do 
you mean, sir, that this room is entered without your knowledge ; 
without your being able to account for it; and for the purpose of 
robbery ?” 

“TI do,” he replied. ‘The room is entered systematically. By 
which I mean that it is not only entered once or twice but regularly and 
at intervals. And after such entrances I miss things of value. It is only 
by this means, indeed, that I can trace these entrances. Robbery isa 
terrible word, but no other term can be applied to the act.” 

“Will you first of all tell me, sir, what description of articles dis- 
appear? Are they deeds, or se 

‘“‘ Not deeds,” he interrupted, “as a rule: though once an important 
document was taken, which has since caused me much trouble and 
anxiety. If in three months’ time it should not be forthcoming, I 
know not what will be the consequence. But as a rule it is not deeds 
that are taken. Occasionally it has been diamonds; several times 
money; once, a thick gold chain with a wonderfully curious locket 
attached to it, entrusted to me only the previous day by a client of 
ours who was going abroad for nine or twelve months. Only last 
Saturday night I left a bag of sixty sovereigns on this very desk, and 
on Monday morning, when I entered the room at one o'clock, it had 
disappeared.” 

“Do you suppose,” I asked, “that the room is entered by day or 
by night?” 
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‘“‘ By day undoubtedly,” he replied. ‘‘ It must be so.” 

‘I cannot as yet see your inference.” | 

‘Tt must be by day,” he returned emphatically; his tone slightly 
irritable ; by which might be gathered that he was trying to persuade 
himself into the belief, and that he knew he was. “It must be by 
day,” he reiterated. ‘“ You forget that I sleep with the key under my 
pillow. That as I leave it at night, so I find it in the morning.” 

‘“‘ But you say that it does not Jeave your possession during the day 
either. There must be a duplicate to the lock, sir.” 

‘“‘ There is not,” he replied in a calmer tone. “There is no dupli- 
cate.” 

‘Some one may have taken a model of your key, and so made a 
duplicate. Such a thing is quite possible.” 

‘‘And such an idea had suggested itself to me,” he answered. 
‘‘ For this reason I had the lock changed, and one of Chubb’s best 
and safest patent locks substituted. It has made no difference. The 
very next day, as it happened, I missed a bag of sovereigns. So there 
is an end of that suggestion.” 

‘“One moment, Mr. Cashal. How long has this been going on?” 

“‘ As nearly as possible, three months.” 

“Three months. You say the entrances are effected by day. This 
I cannot quite understand. You leave it safely at night, and in the 
morning you find your room has been broken into. Yet you say it is 
visited dy day, At what hour in the morning do you enter it?” 

‘“‘ Before this happened I entered it at all hours. Ten, twelve, one; 
sometimes a whole day might pass, without my having occasion to 
come in.” 

‘¢ But since the robbery p—this is what I wish to know more par- 
ticularly.” 

“You will be surprised at my answer. Mr. Greenhill, this has 
made a coward of me. To feel that I have a thief or thieves about 
me, has terribly affected me. I am getting into such a nervous state, 
that I shall soon lose control over myself. And now I dare never 
enter the room until one or two o’clock in the afternoon.” 

“* I fail to catch your reason, sir.” 

“It is a nervous dread upon me—a dread of going in and finding 
something gone. And do you not see,” he added, his tone indeed 
one of dread, almost of horror, “‘ that if my room is entered in the 
night it fixes the crime upon an inmate of my house.” 

‘¢ And so,” I interrupted, ‘ narrows the circle, and makes it all the 
easier for us to detect the intruder.” 

‘True. It narrows the circle terribly. My servants are all above 
suspicion. Old, tried, faithful; every one of them; there are but two 
besides Coles, and they have both been with me nearly fourteen years: 
old,simple women. There remains myself, Mrs. Cashal,and our nephew.” 
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“Yourself and your wife are one,” I remarked. ‘“ There remains— 
your nephew.” 

‘* Surely you would not throw suspicion upon him P” 

“I did not say so. But I am presuming that the room is entered 
by night.” 

‘‘ My nephew is as much above suspicion as I am,” replied Mr. 
Cashal. “I would trust him with untold gold, all the world over. 
Only those who know him know his worth.” 

‘“¢ We are nevertheless sometimes mistaken in our estimate of cther 
men’s characters,” I replied. ‘“ Pardon me, sir, the remark. It is the 
duty of a detective to look at a difficulty in all its bearings; to search 
for reasons amongst improbabilities. Truth is stranger than fiction. 
Pardon again, if I say that you yourself are an illustration of the 
axiom when you deliberately announce your imability to enter the room 
until one o’clock in the day. I cannot help adding that you have 
acted not only indiscreetly, but contrary to your usual reason and 
judgment. Without giving yourself a chance of discovering the thief. 
I would not have believed the assertion from any lips but your own.” 

“You cannot understand my temperament,” replied the manager, 
colouring up painfully. ‘‘ This matter has completely unnerved me. 
I feel almost as if I myself were guilty of theft; as if I were a cri- 
minal. I scarcely know how to face people. I have not dared to tell 
the partners of the circumstance. It seems as though blame ought 
to be thrown upon me. Never has anything of this nature happened 
to me before. ee a is because I cannot stand it much longer that 
I have sent for you.” | 

“You have done well, sir. Undoubtedly we shall soon sift the 
matter to its foundation. Hitherto you have refused to face. it. Now 
it must be gone into with courage. But if you place it in my hands 
all suggestions must be adopted, and my counsel followed.” 

‘‘ Be it so,” replied the manager after.a pause. And a sigh of relief 
at the tardy resolve seemed to escape him.. 

‘Your chief reason, as can be seen, Mr. Cashal, ‘for refusing to 
believe the room is entered at night, is, that in such a case, it would 
seem to point to your wife’s nephew as the culprit—for I presume you 
have no other visitor in the house.” 

“Qh yes, we have,” he returned. ‘But a visitor quite as much 
above suspicion as my nephew. It is a young lady, a ward of mine, 
who has been with us now about four months. At present she has no 
home, having lost her mother just before coming here. She is merely 
with us as a temporary arrangement. Engaged to be married, in a 
month or six weeks’ time she will be under the care and, control of a 
husband.” 

‘Rather soon,” I remarked, “after so serious a loss as that. ‘of a, 
mother.” 
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‘‘True. But it was her mother’s own wish. Remember, she has no 
home. The wedding will be quite quiet.” 

‘‘ And you say this young lady is above suspicion ?” 

“ As I am myself,” he answered. “She is an easy-going, good- 
natured, jolly kind of girl; ready to do any one a good tum; with a 
tendency to be a little dashing, perhaps, as the term is; but I think 
without any real harm whatever.” 

‘“‘ Ts she well off?” 

“Not very. She has not—in familiar re to live upon.” 

‘¢ Is the match she is about to make a good one ?” 

‘“‘ At present I cannot say that it is, but I believe they have excel- 
lent prospects before them.” : 

“Ts she fond of jewellery?” 

‘‘T have heard her express. great partiality for such things—diamonds 
and other eran Believe me, Mr. Greenhill, she is altogether 
above suspicion.” 

‘Very well, sir,” I replied, dropping the sibject For in truth, I 
also, having more than doubts in another quarter, was quite willing to 
. believe him. “I have told you,” I continued, ‘your chief reason for 
refusing to believe that the room is visited at night—that it would 
attach guilt to your nephew. Am I not right ?” 

“It is one reason, I confess,” replied Mr. Cashal. “If that could 
possibly be true—which I refuse to credit—it would break my wife’s 
heart. She has no child and has taken:a paSionels ning to her 
nephew. He is worthy of all affection.” 

‘To what other reason do you refer, sir ?” 

“To the fact of there being no duplicate to the lock, and of the 
key being in my possession—under my pillow—throughout the night.” 

‘“‘ There is no other means of access to the room?” 

‘ The windows, and the. chimney,” pointing to each respectively, 
with a half smile. ‘We have passed the age of witches on broom- 
BUCES) pMmOusD I am sometimes inclined to think they are coming back 
to us.’ 

‘‘ Are you a heavy sleeper at night ?” 

‘*¢ Remarkably so. A cannon ball would scarcely waken me. To this 
fact I ascribe the wonderful amount of work I am able to accompilen 
during the day.” 

“And Mrs. Cashale” 

‘‘ Strange to say, she is equally so. We are both ron? sound 
sleepers.” 

“Then, sir, it is accounted for. The key 1s abstracted aes your 
sleeping hours. Some one enters your room, takes it from under your 
pillow, and, wnee they have accom pbehee oo purpose, epee it 
in the same way.” 

The manager smiled; a self-satisfied, secure kind of smile. 
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“ The law of matter, Mr. Greenhill, forbids the supposition of people 
in human form passing through substance—wood and bricks. For 
some time past I have bolted my door. Impossible for any one to 
enter.” 

Baffled again. The mystery was certainly widening. I began to 
feel that it might not be quite so easy to fathom as it had seemed at 
first sight. 

Let us briefly resume the facts. 

Here was a room in a well-guarded house, to which no one but the 
manager at any time had access. By day and by night the key was 
not loosed from his own keeping. There was no chance of a duplicate 
key, as had been proved by the change made in the locks. (Here the 
manager had shown more sense and foresight than in his absurd dread 
of entering the room until one o’clock in the day.) Every one in the 
house seemed above suspicion. Yet this room, apparently so secure, 
was deliberately and systematically entered on various occasions, and 
articles of value stolen from it. The only probable solution at present 
apparent, was that the key was taken from under the pillow, at night, 
during the heavy slumbers of Mr. and Mrs. Cashal: but this supposi- . 
tion was put down by the fact of their bedroom door being bolted against 
all intrusion. | 

The room undoubtedly was entered ; either during the dark hours of 
the night, or between the hours of ten and one in the day. In the 
former case the robbery must be committed by a member of Mr. 
Cashal’s household : in the latter, suspicion might further point to one 
of the bank clerks. 

In my own mind the matter was already settled beyond doubt. 

The room was entered at night. The mysterious visitor was William 
Hawthorn, Mrs. Cashal’s nephew. I had felt certain of it from the first 
moment: I now felt doubly so. His signs of guilt in the morning had 
been unmistakable: his conscience was evidently accusing him: my 
sudden appearance—knowing as he did my profession—brought his 
crime and its possible consequences too vividly before him for con- 
cealment. 

What could be his motive? And how did he effect an entrance into 
the room? 

The first question was capable of many answers which will suggest 
themselves as easily to the reader as they did to me. The second 
query, it must be admitted, was puzzling. At this moment the mode 
of entrance could not be explained in any possible manner. In my 
own mind the criminal was fixed, but at present I would spare Mr. 
Cashal. He would never consent to believe or entertain such an 
opinion without proof. His faith in his nephew—evidently misplaced 
—was so strong and blind, that it could not be lightly shaken. The 
task to be accomplished was to obtain this proof. ” 
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‘Now, sir,” I said, “you have placed this matter in my hands. 
You know me well enough to be sure that I never do or suggest a thing 
without some motive. I must therefore insist upon all suggestions 
being carried out to the letter. In my own mind there is already 
formed the links of a chain which have only to be bound together, and - 
I believe that the affair will then stand out clearly before you. But your 
help and assistance will be required to some extent. In the first place 
let me ask—Have you confided this matter to any one beyond me? 
Does any other person know of the robbery ? of the strange entrances 
into the room? of my interview with you to-night ?” 

‘*No one in the world but my wife,” replied the manager. “I am 
able fully to rely upon her discretion. She has been the true partner of 
all my cares and sorrows. In matters of business even, her counsel has 
often been of great service to me. She has known of this from the 
beginning. It has baffled her as much as it has baffled me. Almost 
from the first she urged me to send for you: she wished to have been 
present now, but I preferred not. ‘The substance of the interview I 
shall repeat to her presently.” 

This was so far satisfactory. Had the matter been known to many 
the difficulties of tracing it out would have been materially augmented. 

‘You have not spoken of it to Mr. William Hawthorn ?” 

‘Not one syllable. I am certain he has no idea that such a thing is 
taking place. I would not have him know it.” 

Evidently his belief in his nephew would require more than slight 
proof before it was shaken. 

A long silence ensued, given by me to consideration. I dwelt on the 
matter and endeavoured to view it in twenty different aspects. Running 
through the simple facts over and over again, I could only come each 
time to the same conclusion. The case was devoid of intricacies to a 
great extent. Many cases to be unravelled were as full of these intri- 
cacies and windings and dovetailings as the web of a weaver’s loom: 
one had to be continually going in and out, backwards and forwards, 
crossing and recrossing like to a lady’s needle over her mysterious 
silken broidery. But here to a great degree, all was plain and straight- 
forward ; and one mystery only had to be cleared away. 

There was to consider the best mode of action: the first link to be 
taken up. After a quarter of an hour’s silence and thought I had made 
up my mind as to the course to be pursued. 

“T think I see a way out of the wood,” I then remarked. “It will 
require your help, sir. In the first place you must do me the honour of 
inviting me to lunch with you to-morrow. Let no one be present but 
Mrs. Cashal and Mr. William Hawthorn—and your ward.” 

‘With pleasure,” he replied. “Though I do not follow you. I 
cannot see how this is to advance us,” 

“Be good enough to leave the issue in my hands, sir. If you wish to 
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account for my presence to your nephew, let him think that I am doing 
a little bank business for you and the partners. By the way—are the 
bank books all right? Have no errors crept in anywhere? are there no 
discrepancies between the cash and the balances ?” 

“None whatever,” replied the manager. ‘“ That would be a matter 
for very speedy investigation. ‘There is no possibility of error.” 

In a few moments I was quietly walking back through the streets, 
pondering over the interview. People were streaming out of the 
theatres. I had no conception our interview had lasted so long. The 
best thing to be done at that hour was to go to bed and sleep upon it. 

The next day at one o'clock precisely, I was once more standing 
before the private door of the great banking house of Oliver and West. 
Again, as if by magic, my summons was responded to. As I walked 
through the long tesselated corridor, Mr. Cashal came out of the head 
partner’s room, and together we went up the staircase. 

Mrs. Cashal, her nephew, and Miss Arlington were already in the 
dining-room. It was a room large, square, and lofty, with one single, 
large window to your left as you entered. Opposite the window was.a 
splendidly carved, massive oaken sideboard. Opposite the door but 
more to the middle was the fire-place: and opposite the fire-place a 
dead wall, the door, and a long row of green morocco chairs in oaken 
frames, also magnificently carved. 

Mrs. Cashal first bowed, then shook hands with me, and in a few 
moments we had all sat down to the table. | 

I cannot say that my impressions of Miss Arlington were very favour- 
able, though she struck me at first sight as being one of the most 
beautiful girls I had ever seen. She sat opposite to me, next to Mr. 
William Hawthorn, their backs to the fire-place; Mr. Cashal sat with 
his back to the window, Mrs. Cashal facing him. I was thus able to 
notice Miss Arlington very distinctly. But the beauty of the face was 
marred by a boldness of expression that to me was almost forbidding : 
her manner of laughing and talking struck one as being a little too free. 
She was evidently a daring girl, capable of going through a great deal. 
But my attention was directed less to her than to Mr. William Haw- 
thorn, who to me was an object of greater interest, and far greater 
suspicion. My work did not lie with Miss Arlington. 

No servants were in the room. The lunch was simple but well 
appointed, and we waited on ourselves. The conversation turned upon 
indifferent subjects: topics of the day. Last night’s division in the 
House: the late accident on the London and Overbury Railway, 
which had set quivering the nerves of all sensitive people: the failure 
of a gigantic house that had ruined thousands, but with whom, happily, 
the firm of Oliver and West had for some time past ceased all dealings. 

The conversation was chiefly carried on by Mrs. Cashal and myself. 
Mr. William Hawthorn was very silent, only joining in with a short, 
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hasty remark if directly appealed to. Miss Arlington would now 
and then speak to him in her loud, laughing way, to which he 
scarcely responded. Mrs. Cashal spoke sensibly and fluently, but 
very quietly. She seemed grave and a little absent, which under the 
circumstances was easily accounted for. Her face, too, was paler than 
usual, Inwardly, my heart bled for the trouble that I knew was 
coming upon her. She was by nature a hard, proud, unsympathizing 
woman: with love only for her husband, and, as it now appeared, her 
nephew and adopted son. 

By gentle gradations I turned the conversation upon a robbery that 
had lately taken place. This was also of some diamonds, amongst 
other things, and was so cleverly perpetrated that suspicion was baffled, 
and the world talked and speculated. Looking stedfastly at Mr. 
Hawthorn I pointedly asked him his opinion of the robbery: whether 
he could conceive any possible way in which it had been com- 
mitted. 

The suddenness of the question and its being directly addressed to 
him, evidently took him by surprise. He coloured up, and by a 
nervous movement of the hand, overturned his wine-glass: which 
luckily was almost empty. 

He replied very shortly that he had not thought much upon the 
matter, and was not competent to form any conclusion. 

, “ My dear William,” said his uncle, “ you mistake, or have forgotten 

our last night’s conversation. At dinner we talked of scarcely any- 
thing else, and it struck me that you threw out several very clear- 
sighted, sensible suggestions.” 

‘Sleep most likely has banished the matter from Mr. Hawthorn’s 
thoughts,” I remarked quietly; for his embarrassment could no longer 
serve any purpose. And the conversation turned to another topic. 

Miss Arlington was the first to leave the room. Without ceremony, 
but with a good-natured sort of intimation that she had work to do 
2 she disappeared. Mr. Hawthorn soon followed her out, and 

. Cashal for some minutes was also absent. Mrs. Cashal and I 
_ were left alone. 

The door was no sooner closed behind them than che turned to me 
with emotion. 

‘¢ Mr. Greenhill,” she observed, a proud ring in her hushed ies 
‘I know not your motive in desiring to lunch with us to-day; but I 
beg and implore of you to use your best endeavours to fathom this 
unaccountable mystery. It is affecting my husband’s health, and is 
affecting me also. All that touches -him, touches me: ‘everything that 
gives him anxiety, causes me no less pain and trouble.” 

“Madam,” I replied, ‘‘ this matter shall receive my best thought and 
attention. I. make little doubt of almost immediate success. Had 
Mr, Cashal himself been-more energetic, he would probably - have 
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solved the mystery long ago. Had he, for instance, caused the room 
to be systematically watched——” 

‘“‘ Exactly what I proposed,” she interrupted. ‘ But he would not. 
He would not. He could not see it in that light: he believed such a 
course would inevitably be found out, and detection be thereby 
thwarted. At last I persuaded him to send for you. I know that it 
could not be in better hands. But for his sake and for mine, I pray 
you bring the matter to a speedy close.” 

I had scarcely time to assure her of my warmest and closest atten- 
tion, when the manager re-entered the room. Mrs. Cashal at once rose 
from her seat, and with a somewhat stiff but polite bow, she took her 
departure. 

‘‘And now, Mr. Greenhill,” said he, “has the last hour answered 
your expectations ?”’ 

“ Fully and completely, sir.” 

‘‘You begin to have something to work upon?” 

‘¢T have had that from the first, Mr. Cashal.” 

“And what are your conclusions? To whom—if to any one—do 
your suspicions point.” 

Assuredly he knew what the answer would be if given; but I with- 
held it. It was too evident that nothing—nothing—short of deliberate 
testimony would induce him to attach guilt to his nephew, and it was 
wiser to determine to say not a word until such evidence was forth- 
coming. | | 

‘Pardon me, sir. The time has not yet arrived for areply. Sus- 
picions I have, but suspicions go for nothing. When I am able to 
come to you with proof in my hand—proof that neither can.be doubted 
nor contradicted—then your question shall have an answer.” | 

‘¢ And how do you propose to obtain this proof?” 

‘J cannot tell. By a series of experiments perhaps. By only one 
experiment if the first should prove successful. To begin with, the 
room must be watched.” 

I was prepared for objection, but he made none. 

“Be it so,” he answered. ‘“ But I see great difficulties in the way 
The house possesses no closet for concealment.” 

“J shall not be in the house,” I answered. ‘That might possibly 
thwart my purpose.” 

‘¢- Vou speak in riddles,” said Mr. Cashal, somewhat irritably. ‘You 
propose to watch the room, and yet will not be in the house. How 
else will you do it?” 

“In this manner, sir. Yesterday morning I perceived some empty 
chambers to be let over the way. They look right in upon your own 
private room. ‘There could not be a better place to serve the end we 
have in view. I will take these rooms. Night after night, unknown 
to any one but you—and Mrs, Cashal if you like to tell her—I will 
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take up my station at this watch-tower: and admitting my supposition 
to be correct—that the room is entered at night—I shall ere very long, 
probably discover the mysterious intruder. But even then there will 
remain much to be done.” 

Mr. Cashal approved of the plan, and shortly after I left the bank. 

The next thing was to secure the room. About six o'clock in the 
evening I went down and rang the bell. It was answered by a middle- 
aged woman who lived on the premises and had the letting of the floors. 

‘Yes, sir,” she said, in answér to my query: “two rooms on the 
second floor to let. That is, if they are not taken already.” 

“‘How—not taken? The bills are still up.” 

“They are, sir. But a gentleman came after them this morning, 
and half took them. I promised to keep them over until five o'clock.” 

“ And it is now past six. The time has expired. What’s the rent ?” 

‘ By the week or quarter, sir?” 

‘* By the week.” 

‘In that case I should have to put in the furniture. It would bea 
pound more. Two pounds, ten.” 

‘Very well. I will give you three, provided I can come in at once.” 

The matter was soon settled. I ordered her to put in only such 
furniture as I detailed, and then spoke a few quiet words to her: up in 
the room itself. 

“Mrs. Wilks,” I observed, “I have one caution to give you. What- 
ever I do here, whatever you may happen to think strange about me, 
you must keep to yourself. Do not even mention that you have such 
a lodger cn the premises. I mé4y as well tell you that I belong to the 
Detective Police Force. Let me once find you whispering one syllable 
about me or my occupations ; once find you disobeying my injunctions, 
and it will go hard with you.” 

And by the woman’s face I saw that I had said enough. She was 
to be trusted. 

That night I took up my station. From twelve o’clock until seven 
any one able to peer into the darkness of the room might have seen a 
pair of eyes steadily fixed upon the opposite house, from which they 
seldom had occasion to wander. I had made up my mind that 
between the hours of midnight and six o’clock the room was generally 
entered, and that only during that period of time would it be necessary 
to be on guard. | 

The first night passed away in one unbroken monotony. Mr. 
Cashal’s private room was not entereu. So for six consecutive nights. 
I began to grow impatient. My project ‘seemed to] be failing. The 
next morning I called on the manager. He looked up quickly. 

‘No news, sir,” I said, on entering. : 

“TI could have told you that,” he returned. ‘The room has not 
been entered since our last interview. At least I have missed nothing.” 

VOL. XIII. K 
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‘‘For a very good reason, perhaps. During the past week has there 
been anything worth taking?” 

': “ Nothing,” he answered. “I have carefully abstained from leaving 
out anything of value.” 

‘‘ Then for this one night, Mr. Cashal, change your plan. Leave on 
your desk, say a bag of fifty sovereigns. I don’t know why I make the 
suggestion: as yet I cannot follow my own idea: but it is there and 
had better be acted upon. Will you agree to it?” 

. He promised, and I left him. ® 

That night I commenced watching with renewed hope. I know not 
why my expectations were so raised, but that such was the case I 
could not conceal from myself. 

The hours passed. Surrounding clocks struck twelve, one, two. 
About half-past two my hopes were beginning to grow fainter, when 
suddenly a gleam appeared opposite—in the manager’s private room. 
It was as if the door had been pushed gently open, throwing upon the 
wall a narrow strip of light, reflected apparently from a bright lamp. 
Then a pause. 

My heart beat faster than usual. At last I was going to learn some- 
thing; my suspicions were about to be confirmed; my plan was to 
prove triumphant. 

With breathless eagerness I awaited the ithe opening of the door. 
I made no doubt of the form it would disclose. Already before my 
mind’s eye, stood the vision of Mr. Hawthorn. I prepared carefully 
to note his actions. 

The door was now gently pushed further open. Then as if in hesi- 
tation the midnight intruder turned round and a shadow was cast upon 
the wall. 

A consciousness of failure rushed over me; a sense of remorse at 
having so surely fixed the crime upon the wrong head. As yet the 
person could not be seen. But the shadow on the wall proved to my 
astonished gaze beyond all possibility of doubt, that it did not and 
could not belong to Mr. William Hawthorn. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


T the foot of the Cevennes, near Alby, stands a ruinous country 

house, surrounded by the remains of a magnificent garden, whose 

rank luxuriance has covered walk and flower-bed ; creeping in viney 

tendrils over broken walls and statues; choking the channels of the 
mountain spring that fed the mountain sides. 

The desolation surrounding everything seems as much the work of 
neglect as time. There had been a fire in the turret, though wind and 
rain had blown and washed away its traces till the broken roof and 
shattered rafters looked scarcely blacker than the damp-stained walls 
of the main building. Solitude and desertion had hastened decay, and 
given up the once beautiful chateau to the bats and owls. 

Hard by it is the hamlet of Beauvais; but between it and the ruin 
lives Pierre Boncour, an honest wool dealer, who carries his merchan- 
dize over the mountain road to Narbonne, after shearing time ; leav- 
ing his pretty wife Elise to watch for his return, or console herself 
by chatting with little Nina, her maid, about her baby’s rosy cheeks 
and dimples, 

One day in autumn weather Elise had other business on hand; the 
country round about was singularly picturesque and lovely, and tour- 
ists often found their way to Madame Boncour’s nice covered porch 
to beg a rest and lodging ; but on this particular occasion there was a 
demand on her hospitality she scarcely found herself equal to, and she 
stood courtesying and smiling, yet looking perturbed and ill at ease in 
the presence of three young travellers, who begged permission to re- 
main all night, that they. might see the ruins in the splendour of the 
full moon, and sketch the scene under the tender, mellow light. 

Two were artists ; one a wanderer at his own pleasure, and all in gay 
spirits, and sufficiently well provided in money, since they made no 
stint in offering large payment for the required accommodation. 

“Tt is not that I doubt your liberality,” said the pretty Elise, blush- 
ing; “~ ire very good ; yet ours is but a cottage, and a plain one, 
and‘ury husband has gone to see a merchant in Narbonne.” 

“Ves, yes,” said Duval, the spokesman of the party, “‘ we see; you 
fear we may be too gay and boisterous ; but it is not so, I assure you. 
We met at Alby, and, hearing there of the haunted chateau, determined 
to visit it. All along the way we have been in the most solemn mood, 
discussing only ghosts and goblins, and you will find us the gravest 
and quietest of guests.” 

Madame Boncour smiled still more, yet oe none of her disturbance 
of manner. 
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* It is not that I object to good spirits. Ah, no; but I have already 
received a—a person aged and weak, but once a soldier. Messieurs, 
you will forgive me if I fear that my poor place will scarcely serve you 
all. He came first, and the poor and distressed man claims my 
protection.” . 

Duprez, the youngest and merriest of the three, on this advanced, 
and, assuring the young woman that they required only a plain meal 
and a place to sit in, gained admittance ; declaring that he honoured 
the goodness of heart that made their hostess so loyal to her first guest, 
in spite of poverty and affliction. 

Madame Boncour, having once received the strangers, put aside all 
objection, and made them at home, though she pointed to a door lead- 
ing from the main apartment to an inner room, as if to convey the idea 
of secrecy, while she arranged chairs for the company. 

‘A poor soldier,” said Duval, “is the guest of his nation. Madame, 
it tells well for your loyalty that you have given him the best, and 
makes what remains doubly pleasant to us.” 

‘¢ Ah, as to that,” said the good woman, “let me not deceive you ; 
this person, though curiously dressed in a bygone fashion, has gold, 
and is not averse to using it freely. He paid well for the privilege of 
remaining here in quiet—perfect quiet ; he was particular as to that; 
and when I called him poor and distressed, it was not of bodily want 
I spoke.” 

She had carried on her conversation in a whisper ; and still pointing 
towards the door, and nodding a great many times to intimate that it 
would be weil to maintain that subdued tone, she went away to prepare 
supper. 

When she returned to lay the cloth, she found the trio on the hap- 
piest terms, and all intent on the evening’s adventure. | 

‘“‘ He sleeps,” she said, in allusion to her elder guest, whom she 
had evidently viewed from some secret place of espial. ‘“‘ He is ex- 
hausted from the travel, and very, very weak, poor soul!” And she 
sighed as she set the dishes in order. 

“And now about the ghost at the chateau, madame,” cried Duval, 
gayly. ‘Our curiosity is excited beyond endurance by the different 
versions of the story we received at the inn, and we beg you to set us 
right.” 

Madame Boncour looked flattered by the request. ‘I will tell you 
the tale as I had it from my mother,” she began, “though I cannot 
hope to give it the grace or interest her words carried, for she was 
a beautiful narrator: but I will do my best.” And she set her cap in 
order, smiling modestly. 

‘Beauvais belonged always to the de Beauvais, who lived in the 
chateau since the memory of any one in Alby. They were a noble 
family ; very proud, and fond of the display and splendour of court life; 
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so Beauvais only saw them for the hunting season, and the steward 
who managed the grounds, and the notary who collected the rents 
knew more of the country house than its owners. My great-grand- 
mother lived as maid with old Madame de Beauvais until the favourite 
valet of Monsieur Rupert, the young gentleman, married her, and then 
she settled in the village. Madame de Beauvais was more ambitious 
than her son; he loved his people, and would have been content to 
stay among them; but his mother found him a bride in a great lady 
of the court—a favourite of the queen—who could not endure such 
dulness and seclusion. 

‘“‘ After the birth of twin daughters she went back to Paris, never 
to see the chateau again, and there she lived grandly till the Revo- 
lution came and the frightful guillotine cut short her splendour. 
Poor Monsieur Rupert ! Why they should have sacrificed him too, who 
was always the friend of his people, the villagers could not tell, and 
so they mourned for him; and every one felt sad for his white-haired 
mother, when, after years had passed and the days of peace and the 
Consulate come, she returned to the old home where her boy had 
played when he was the bright-faced darling of the village. 

‘“¢ My grandmother was a girl then, and she went, as her mother had 
done before her, to be maid to the young ladies of Beauvais, the twin 
beauties, who were now its heiresses. | 

“ One was fair, the other very dark. The blonde Héléne was cold and 
proud like her queenly mother whose name she bore. The brunette, 
sweet Désirée, her father’s counterpart, possessed his nature, and seemed 
all gentle life and beaming gaiety. Héléne was her grandmother’s 
favourite. Although people had said it had broken her heart to lose 
‘her son by such a frightful death—and it certainly changed her appear- 
ance by making her hair snow white—she preferred to lavish her pride 
¢and fondness on the one who least resembled him ; leaving Désirée, his 
second self, to be the darling of the tenantry, as her father used to be. 

‘“‘ Madame de Beauvais had risked her life for the sake of both chil- 
dren. Her daughter-in-law, a staunch aristocrat, tempted death in her 
adherence to royalty, and her husband followed her to the scaffold in 
his futile efforts to save her. Héléne and Désirée were in confinement 
when their grandmother, in the disguise of a country woman, gained. 
access to them by bribing their keeper, and with indomitable courage 
and endurance won her way to sea, and so got them safely off to 
England. 

“ There they lived in obscure poverty, and Héléne being the stronger 
of the two, learned to make plaster figures and sell them for their 
bread. 

‘“ My grandmother thought that the memory of this time of trial and 
coarse experience increased the haughtiness of the beautiful blonde 
when restored to the wealth and power from which she had been so 
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painfully estranged. She certainly was a proud beauty, since every 
one knew her by the title ; and her imperious way with her admirers 
gave her the reputation of heartlessness—though it did not seem to 
lessen her charm among them. 

“ Désirée was all sweetness and childish gaiety ; people loved her as 
soon as they looked at her: but Héléne’s beauty and lofty grace com- 
pelled admiration even where her coldness stifled affection. 

“They did not go to court. The Republic had no attractions for 
the daughters of royalists; yet they had lovers. And Beauvais was a 
gay place in the season; the fétes, and drives, and balls, and hunting 
parties, all attended by good company, such as its mistress had the 
art to draw together and make Héléne its queen. 

“In the village lived a man called Provost, a notary, and’ madame’s 
best adviser in all business points. He had been faithful to the family 
interests in the past ; had protected the chateau by courage and strategy 
combined, in the terrible days when an armed mob marched, ‘carrying 
desolation in its path, from Marseilles to Alby. © 

‘¢ His son Armand, a handsome fellow, had gone to England: with 
papers and means of return for the exiled family, and, after rendering 
them all necessary assistance, had remained behind, travelling and en- 
larging his experience by sights in the new country. 

‘‘ As soon as he reappeared in Beauvais, my grandmother noticed a 
change in Mademoiselle Héléne ; prouder and colder than before, she 
became infinitely more capricious, with as many moods as there were 
hours in the day. Often she would ride out the queen of a gay party 
of devoted cavaliers and ladies, the leading spirit of mirth and adven- 
ture; but, meeting on the way Armand Provost, and receiving from 
him a distantly respectful salutation, would lose her merriment, and 
become thoughtful and distraught, so that the whole gaiety of the com- 
pany would be eclipsed as by a sudden cloud. 

‘ One hour she would encourage, the next reject a suitor; and had 
she not been beautiful beyond compare, and an heiress too, she might 
have found herself deserted. As it was, her caprice only stimulated her 
admiration, and she was flattered and'sued to by them all. 

‘Sweet Désirée was no coquette. She gave her heart to a young 
count who sought her hand. At the marmage settlement a giand 
entertainment was held at Beauvais, and the old count, her lover's 
father, brought a train of gentlemen with him that made it like a court. 
That night my grandmother found out a secret she never forgot to her 
dying day. The upper garden was lighted with coloured lamps, and 
there was dancing in the great pavilion; all the maids had permission 
to look on after supper, and she had told her lover he might meet her 
at the outer gate, and have a peep at the magnificent scene. The 
chateau stands on terraces, you must know, messieurs, and has an 
inner garden and a lawn. Outside of this is a stone wall, with orna- 
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mental stairs and pillared porches, and then below-are beautiful grounds 
and fountains,.with shrubberies and groves. and flowery hedges, that 
used-to be famous all the country round for their luxuriant beauty. It 
was through the path leading to one of these entrances. my grandmother 
glided as softly'as she could, and slipping past groups of loiterers, all 
unseen, went down the stone steps to where a myrtle grove bordered | 
a splashing fountain. -Above the falling of the water she heard a pas- 
sionate, pleading voice, and so she crouched in, hiding in. the shadow 
of the stone balustrade ; not meaning to listen, messieurs,-you know, 
but merely being anxious to avoid detection. | 

“‘It was Armand Provost who spoke. And, as she guessed from the 
tone, it was of love; and for his heart he pleaded. 

“He always seemed something far beyond the people of the village, 
although he lived among them; and a handsomer man had never 
stepped inside the chapel than the notary's son. So, as she heard the 
beautiful, fervent words-he uttered, it made her own heart melt in pity, 
and she wished it-might have been her lot to make him happy. . 

“He seemed to be prostrate at the feet of his idol ; and yet, though 

he abased himself before her, there was some faint hove: in his wild 
prayer.. 
““* Ft cannot be,’ he said ‘that any one inspiring such devotion re- 
mains unconscious of it wholly. I have adored you silently, yet felt 
there was a voice in my dumb worship you could not forego, that told. 
you of a slave who- threw his life in the very dust at oe feet, and 
was content to live or die, as you might will it.’ 

“This was the way he pleaded. After an instant’s jienes came a 
bursting sob for his reply—a sob that seemed to rend the heart it came 
from ; and by the sound: she knew it'was Mademoiselle Héléne, the 
proud, cold beauty of Beaivais, who listened to the notary’s son. 

“My grandmother was .paralyzed with amazement; but Armand 
seemed to find another meaning in the-answer. Softly she rose above 
the stone rail of the stair, and, scarcely breathing, peeped over. ‘Then 
she was petrified ; and, losing all fear of discovery in her astonishment, 
remained staring, till at a rustle of the boughs she dived again beneath 
the shadow of the balustrade, and drew a'long, deep breath. — 

“Armand stood close beside ‘her under the shining leaves,. and 
Mademoiselle ee subdued and tearful, lay i in his arms Receive 
caresses, | 

'“T have told you that the blonde: beauty of Beauvais .was capricious. 
You will not be surprised, then, when I go on to relate that while.my 
grandmother, fluttered and palpitating, could not decide whether te go 
back or forward, her mistress burst suddenly into a torrent of. selfsre- 
proaches ; saying that she was a mad idiot, and: many.-other ‘f#antic 
words. Then flinging off her lover's ‘entreating hands ‘in passionate 
pride and frenzy, she fled up the steps, unconscious of her maid’s pre- 
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sence, and deaf to Armand’s prayers. The next moment, Mademoiselle 
Héléne was dancing with an Italian prince, the most distinguished 
guest that Beauvais ever had received, and old Madame de Beauvais’ 
determined choice for her fair neice’s husband. 

‘“‘ After that night my grandmother held a secret key that opened 
_ every mystery in her young mistress’s conduct. 

“‘ Before this time the twin sisters had occupied a suite of rooms in 
the centre of the chateau ; but, even while the guests remained, Héléne 
claimed two smaller chambers in the turret, and removed thither. Then 
she got materials and set to work privately at the old occupation at 
which she had wrought, when, but a child, in London, she was forced 
to take a woman’s part in life. 

‘* No one knew what she was doing; even from my grandmother she 
carefully hid away the thing at which she laboured. All day long she 
was the gayest figure on the lawn, dancing and leading games and jests 
as she had never done before, so that people changed their minds 
about her pride, and said she really was as good and charming as her 
sister Désirée. 

“Her grandmother seemed quite enchanted, and began to smile 
again as she had never done since the terrible days in Paris. The 
ambition of her life was near its fulfilment. Désirée was already be- 
trothed to a noble, and the foreign prince was only waiting for an op- 
portunity to lay his title at Héléne’s feet. 

‘It came in a curious way, and gave my grandmother some trouble. 
She was devoted to Mademoiselle Héléne, despite her proud reserve, 
and the lady trusted her entirely, as you will see. 

“< You must go to the notary’s for me, Christine,’ she said to her. 
‘It is some question of our family history I would know; and his son 
can search it out more readily than his father, being the cleverer of the 
two, they tell me. What is his name? Ah, yes; Armand. Well, tell 
Armand I want to see him about some business before he goes away.’ 

“*“ Goes away, Mademoiselle ?’ . 

“** Ves,’ cried Mademoiselle Héléne, impatiently. ‘I merely speak 
of what I have heard.’ 

“So Armand received the message and came, and the lady met him 
at the side entrance and took him into a little room under her chamber 
in the turret, and closed the door. Of course my grandmother desired 
to know the subject of the interview; she had a tender heart and felt 
for the young lawyer ; but her mistress did not mean that she should 
have the opportunity. No sooner did she return from Beauvais than 
she sent her to trim crooks with ribbons for a masquerade of shepherds 
to be held upon the lawn that night. 

“?*Twas time to dress her mistress when the task was done, and so 
she ran to do it, hoping to find something lingering in her face to tell 
the feeling with which she had parted from Armand. 
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‘‘She was not in her chamber, and she went below to find her. 
There she stayed with her lover still, but in such a strange fashion that 
it made my grandmother pause and wonder. 

_ “ The notary’s son was sleeping heavily, his head fallen on the table 

beside which he sat, and Mademoiselle Héléne bent over him, busily 
fitting a mask of white clay to his features. Two glasses, one with wine 
scarcely tasted, the other fully drained, stood on a tray; and when she 
saw she had accomplished what she strove to do, and that the mask 
was suited to her wish, she caught the glass and swallowed the drink 
hastily, as if she needed strength. 

‘‘ The expression of her face warned my grandmother he had _ best 
retire. She tried to close the door noiselessly and do so, but seeing 
her lady stoop and passionately kiss the unconscious face whose copy 
she had taken, the peasant girl was wise enough to fly, leaving her 
mistress keeper of her secret. 

‘¢ Just below she met the prince coming to find Héléne, and being 
confused, gave him such varying answers that he declared he would 
find her for himself. 

‘‘ Fearing some encounter, she tried to stay him, but failing, followed 
till they came to the entrance of the chateau where she had brought 
Armand that morning. 

“‘ There stood Armand, half stupefied, and grasping the carved stone 
of the doorway for support; whilst Héléne, pale and strangely excited, 
tried to push him forth, urging him in a frantic whisper to be gone. 

‘‘ Something in her appearance gave the prince the impression that 
the common fellow had been insolent to her, so he drew his sword and 
struck him violently. Armand fell without a word—it was my grand- 
mother who screamed, and so made an uproar that brought the guests 
to the spot. 

‘When they came, the notary’s son was already raised, and by the 
aid of the prince’s valet borne away, while the prince himself, support- 
ing Mademoiselle Héléne, whispered his love to her, and ardently 
besought her to be calm again. 

‘The little scene and its important ending was all the theme among 
the guests that night, but Héléne kept her chamber, and robbed the 
féte of half its brilliancy. Whatever was the cause of her seclusion, 
she kept it secret, and if ill, received no help from any. My grand- 
mother, being anxious, watched and saw that the light burned all night 
within her chamber, and that her shadow moved about across the cur- 
tain. 

“The next day the company went away, and: strange to say, the 
prince went with them, leaving his beautiful betrothed, who accepted 
him only on this condition : that for a year she held her freedom undis- 
turbed, and if, when that time ended, he should still desire to claim 
her, she would await his coming. 
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“Every‘one ‘in: the village knew that Arniand ‘Provost had gone 
from Beauvais : my grandmother knew it best of all, for she had heard | 
him tell her mistress, by the myrtles, that’: he would .come agam within 
the year if life were spared him, and a name-worthy to offer her could 
be snatched out of death's jaws ; and yet one: night she had a terrible 
fright through seeing him, as she supposed, in the turret, ina little 
room, ‘of whieh ‘her ‘mistress kept the key;-and which by a strange 
chance was-this night left unlocked. : There he sat, his head leant over 
and his hair thrown back, leaving his: est forehead bare and cold 
in the soft moonlight. 

‘“‘ Trembling, the girl drew nearer, recognizing every. feature till sud- 
denly she started to behold: her mistress lying:on the ground before 
her, clasping it ‘with her arms’; and then: she knew the figure to be 
fashioned out -of coloured biay, and saw that: mademotselle, ’ though 
proud and cold, was an idolator. 

‘* This #s- very-sad, messieurs... My mother told me: that: when “er 
mother repeatedthe story: she would often .weep as:she ‘recalled the 
prone form of the lofty lady, and remembered the ooo. ony and 
hights so spent in penance-for her pride, oe 

“ Désirée wedded and went to N seine: Old: Madaine de Beau- 
vais seemed content, and shortly after the marriage died very quietly, 
and was laid in the chapel-where -all-her race; except: her ‘darling: son, 
had been buried. Her sister’ wished to come and bear. Héléne com-- 
pany in her'loneliness ; but she refused) and the months went by until 
the year expired, and the prince came from Italy to claim: her. 

‘“My grandmother ‘saw that something terrible oppressed ‘her lady’s 
mind as the time shortened; and a watchful agony kept her eyes fas- 
tened on the road—not the: way- people come -from Marseilles, -but 
Paris—for her titled lover came unheralded from the sea; while ‘she 
watched for the city, to which Armand had gone to join the army. 

“She met her betrothed quietly ; and he found her more marvellously 
beautiful in mourning than ir: gay attire, and told: her-so;and many 
other rapturous things that gave her no delight ; for oon my grand- . 
mother would go to dress her to- receive him, ‘she nome ae find her 
in the secret chamber with her image.’ | 

“¢ At last the day came before the one on. which she had see to 
receive the Italian'as her husband. She had: purposely: delayed the 
coming of the guests till the last moment, and aout noes from the 
sight of every one that long, long day.’ | 

‘¢ With her eyes strained northward on the Paris isan she sat within 
her turret room, and when twilight was come she closed the curtain and 
shut herself up with her image. 

“My grandmother until that night had ‘slept mn the small dhiatiives 
just across the passage from her mistress, but was peremptorily com- 
manded by the lady to go into the main building and occupy the béed- 
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room where they used to rest cd the night Armand spoke his love 
under the myrtles. | is | 

“ When they parted, mademoiselle was fully dressed, and would not. 
accept her service, saying she meant to walk awhile, and then return 
and go to rest when she felt sleepy. | 

‘‘The maid watched from her window and saw her wander down 
among the myrtles near the fountain, and after some time come again: 
and go up to her chamber. There was no light, and so she thought, 
‘Poor lady, she is wearied and will sleep.’ 

‘‘Tt was near morning wken she woke to a horrible uproar, and found 
the house in flames. 

‘‘ A wild confusion reigned supreme, and no one knew where the fire 
began, or how it spread until the peasants’ from their homes::in the 
surrounding fields discovered it was the turret only, and did their. best. 
to save it. 

They wotked like giants, and carried a pees flood of ‘water from 
the main roof to the tower, so that the greedy flame was stayed at last. 
And, heartsick with dread, they mounted ladders trembling against 
charred and smoking beams, to look for Mademoiselle Héléne, whom no 
one had seen since the alarm. 

“ Ah, gentlemen, it was terrible: they found the clay figure disco- 
loured, but perfect; but the ‘beauty of Beauvais was in ashes. My 
grandmother said she had chosen that death to preserve her. pride, by 
carrying the proof of her weakness out-of the world with her. But it 
remained ; and now its ghost is seen on the deserted turret—it is seen. 
where once it used to stand, and at his feet a suppliant lies, the shadow of 
the beautiful being who formed it asamonumentof thefolly of her pride.” 

‘And we can see this, Madame Boncour?” cried -Evremond.: 
‘‘ Listen, Duprez:and Duval; it is something to have such a story verified.” 

“‘ Assuredly, monsieur ; others have done so, and why not you. But 
you must not forget our compact. Eat your supper quietly—here is 
Nina bringing it—and then rest till the moon rises, and you can see 
Beauvais in full beauty.” : 

** Ah, you may be tranquil, madame; we will not: forget: your poor: 
soldier, but promise to take our meal ane ee our ghostly criticism: 
quietly, thanking you heartily for your story.” 

They had begun to do so, when she broke in upon them in some- 
thing of excitement, crying: “‘ Is it not mysterious! our soldier is gone: 
He was so weak he could scarcely totter when he came, and touched 
my heart with pity for his helpless age.”’ 

“‘T heard a stir while you were speaking,” said Evremond, who was -° 
nearest the door. “Is there any egress from the chamber P ”. 

‘To be sure—the window opening on n the porch; but it’s so strange; 
so very strange !” 

The travellers were less lively in their interest in the old man. Being 
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intent on their own midnight adventure, they resumed their discussion 
on the ghost more earnestly, being now unchecked by the dread of 
disturbing the sick soldier. 

As soon as the moon began to rise they were on their way: and, 
after following the road for a few rods, struck into a grass-grown car- 
riage path that wound over a rising ground to the great gate of the 
chateau, whose hinge, being broken, stood always ajar. 

Their feet sank deep in the rank grass and weeds as they stole along, 
depressed by the nature of their expedition into a strangely solemn 
sense of the desolate decay around them. 

The marble of the steps was broken and had crumbled in places, so 
that they tripped, and then started with beating hearts at the sound 
they made in stumbling. Suddenly they paused ; here was the fountain 
dry as summer dust, and here the myrtles, choked with poisonous vines, 
dank with the night dew. 

The stairway rose beneath the ornamental entrance to the upper 
terrace at their side, and Evremond whispered: “ This is the spot 
at which the notary’s son met her.” 

‘And there is the turret with its broken roof and charred rafters,” 
said Duval. 

‘¢And what is that at the window?” cried Duprez, in a different 
voice. The two first were simply hushed and serious, the last was 
alarmed and awe-struck. 

All looked up, and there in the window, clearly defined against the 
moonlit sky, stood forth a moving figure. 

“‘ Come, let us go,” cried Duval; and plunging headlong through the 
wet shrubbery, he drove the rusty gate aside, and was out in the open 
country and away from the ghostly influence of Beauvais before he 
spoke again. His companions, whether influenced by their own fears or 
his example, followed him. 

“‘T do not sketch,” said Evremond, “ but I should prefer to take 
my next view of Beauvais by sunlight.” 

Madame Boncour was not surprised at their early retum. She was 
so highly pleased to add another evidence to the ghostly reputation of 
the place of which she was so proud, that she kept them describing the 
scene over and over again. By and by it grew sufficient to explain 
their own fears, of which they had at first been inclined to feel 
ashamed and they went to rest with something less of cowardice than 
they had been conscious of on their return. 

They slept late next day, and on awakening found their breakfast 
‘ prepared, though Nina alone presided over it. 

Madame Boncour had been summoned to the village early, Nina 
said, and was there still. 

While they yet lingered over their meal she returned. Her face was 
solemn, her manner subdued and even tearful. 
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‘¢ Messieurs,” she said, “I have now a sequel to my story ; the ghost 
of Beauvais is complete. The poor soldier I lodged was Armand Pro- 
vost, returned from Barca after being carried thence from Egypt thirty 
years ago, and held in slavery by the Turks. He heard me narrating 
to you the history of his heart, and went to the turret of Beauvais to 
close it there. It was his figure you recognized last night among the 
broken timbers where the lady kept his image. Had you remained 
longer you might have succoured him when he fell.” 

“Ah!” cried Duval, springing to his feet, “did he then fall from 
such a height? Good heavens, what a shock to so old and wom a 


frame.” 
“Let us go, we may assist him even now,” exclaimed the kind 


Duprez. 

‘“‘ His moans were heard by the children who take the sheep to the 
hills,” said Madame Boncour. “ There are some of the Provosts still 
left at Beauvais; he was well attended.” 

“But we can speak to him !” 

‘No, monsieur ; I told you the story was complete. Armand Provost 
died at sunrise in the ruins of Mademoiselle Héléne’s turret. 


—NPLBPECRS 


THE COUPE D’HEBE.* 


I, 
Will then the past be naught ?—Shall we forget 
All that has been— joy, strife, and victory— 
When we have tasted of the charmédd cup, 
And new-fed fire leaps laughing to the eye? 
Is it eternal youth never to know 
The wealth of wisdom which long years should bring ? 
Never to gather harvest of our days, 
To live alone in budding breath of spring ? 
Is it to wear for aye the rose of health, 
The bloom of beauty—dawn’s too dazzling smile ; 
To feel the blood rush hotly through the veins ; 
And let love’s whisp’rings ev’ry hour beguile ? 
If this be all that Hebe’s cup can give — 
Far-famed though it may be— 
Let the gods quaff it on th’ Olympian hill ; 
Let who may seek in it their fleshly will ; 
I'll turn aside, waiting for choicer gifts ; 
This gift may pass for me. 


* The reader will also perceive allusion to the favourite rose bearing this title. 
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The Coupe a’ Heébé. 


Ij. 


Sweet summer darling, blushing through and through 


With rosy warmth and brightness—radiant queen ! 
Have I not been 
Thy ardent worshipper from year to year? 
. Have I not held thy rare perfections dear, | 
And praised them with the rest—more than the rest? 
But now I know | 
Mere sensuous beauty is not all in all; 
Nor he most blest ‘ 
Who gathers most of ‘roses, fair as blow, 
Who basks for ever in June’s light and love. 
Except a seed should fall 
Into the ground and die—save for the frost and snow— 
Where were the promised fruit—the waving corn above ? 


III. 
Peerless Coupe d’Hébé ! whisper all thy tale 
Into my list’ning ear ; flood all my sense 
With thy seductive fragrance : only leave 
My soul unharmed by the soft influence 
_ Thy splendours typify. 
Pass, golden cup, with magic nectar brimmed ! 
Youth is not all of life ; nor is life all fulfilled 
When heart, and brain, and pulse, are surely stilled. 
Who wants eternity 
Of incompleteness? What were earth, and earth’s © 
Best blessings without consciousness of Heav’n ?— 
Flesh without spirit >—man apart from God ? 
Beneath the sod | 
Goes on the quick’ning process. How is giv’n 
Fullness of life, but through Death’s frowning gate ? 
Pass Hebe’s cup! I calmly would await 
Each change appointed to the highest end ; 
When the awakened body, glorified, 
And the divided spirit, purified, 
Shall once more blend. 
EMMA RHODES. 
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THE. SELF-CONVICTED.* 


By tue AUTHOR or “ East LYNNE.” 


I. 

T was a wild, boisterous evening at the commencement of winter. 
The wind, howling in fearful gusts, swept the earth as witha 
whirlwind, booming and rushing with a force seldom met with in an in- 
land county. The rain descended in torrents, pattering against the 
window-panes, especially against those of a solitary farm-house, situated 
several miles from the city of Worcester. In fact, it seemed a battle 
between the wind and ‘the rain which should treat the house most 
roughly, and the wind had the best of it. It roared in the chimneys, 
it shook the old gables on the roof, burst open the chamber casements, 
and fairly unseated the weathercock from its perch on the barn. The 
appearance of the dwelling would seem to denote that it belonged to 
one of the middle class of agriculturists. There was no finery about 
it, inside or out, but plenty of substance. A large room, partaking 
partly of the parlour, partly of the hall, and somewhat of the kitchen, 
was the general sitting-room ; and in this apartment, on this same tur- 
bulent Friday evening, sat, knitting by fire-light, a middle-aged lady, 

homely, but very neat, in her dress. 

‘ Eugh !” she shuddered, as the wind roared and the rain dashed: 
against the windows, which were only protected by inside shutters, 
‘‘what a night itis! I wish to goodness Robert would come home.” 

Laying down her knitting, she pushed the logs together on the hearth, 
and was resuming her employment, when a quiet, sensible-looking girl, 
apparently about one or two and twenty, entered. Her features were 
not beautiful, but there was an air of truth and good-nature pervading 
them more pleasing than beauty. 

‘¢ Well, Jane,” said the elder lady, looking up, “ how does she seem 
now ?” | 

‘¢ Her ankle isin less pain, mother,” was the reply, “but it appears 
to me that she is getting feverish. I gave her the draught.” 

-« A most unfortunate thing!” ejaculated Mrs. Armstrong. “ Benjamin 
at home ill, and now Susan must get doing some of his work, that she 
has no business to attempt, and falls down the loft, poor girl, and sprains 
her ankle. Why could she not have trusted to Wilson? Ido believe,” 
broke off Mrs. Armstrong, abruptly, and suspending her knitting to 
listen, “that your father is coming. The wind howls so that one can 
scarcely hear, but it sounds to me like a horse’s hoofs.” 

‘¢T do not think it isa horse,” returned Jane. ‘It is more like some 
one walking round to the house-door.” 

* An old story reprinted. 
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‘Well, child, your ears are younger than mine; it may be as you 
say.” 

‘““T hope it is not Darnley!” cried Jane, involuntarily. 

‘¢ Jane,” rebuked her mother, “you are very obstinate to persist in 
this dislike of a neighbour. A wealthy young man with a long lease 
of one of the best farms in the county over his head is not to be sneezed 
at. What is there to dislike in James Darnley?” 

‘¢ I—I don’t know that there is anything particular to dislike in him,” 
hesitated Jane, “but I cannot see what there is to like.” 

“Don’t talk foolishly, but go and open the door,” interposed Mrs. 
Armstrong. ‘‘ You hear the knocking.” 

Jane made her way to the house-door, and, withdrawing the chain 
and bolt, a rush of wind, a shower of rain, and a fine-looking young 
man sprang in together. The latter clasped Jane round the waist, and 
—if the truth must be told—brought his lips into contact with 
hers. 

‘“‘ Hush, hush, Ronald,” she whispered ; “my mother is in the hall 
alone ; what if she should hear!” 

“T will fasten the door,” was all the answer she received. “ And Jane 
disengaged herself, and walked towards the hall. 

“Who is it?” asked Mrs. Armstrong, as her daughter reappeared. 
“ Mr. Darnley ?” 

“It is Ronald Payne,” answered Jane, in a timid voice. 

‘“‘Oh!” said Mrs. Armstrong, in a very short tone. ‘Get those 
shirts of your father’s, Jane, and look to the buttons ; there they lie, 
on the sideboard. And light the candles: you cannot see to work by 
fire-light.” 

‘How are you, Mrs, Armstrong?” inquired the young man, in a 
cheerful tone, as he entered and seated himself on the opposite side of 
the large fireplace. ‘‘ What an awful mght! Iam not deficient in 
strength, but it was as much asI could do to keep my feet coming 
across the land.” 

‘¢ Ah!” said Mrs, Armstrong, plying her knitting-needles with great 
energy ; “you would have been better at home.” 

“ Home is dull for me now,” was the answering remark of Ronald 
Payne. ‘‘ Last winter my poor mother was alive to bear me company, © 
but this, I have no one to care for.” 

‘Go up-stairs, Jane,and see if Susan has dropped asleep,” interrupted 
Mrs. Armstrong, who did not seem to be in the most pleasant humour. 
‘‘and as you will have the beds to turn down to-night, you can do that.” 

Jane rose, and departed on her errand. 

“And lonely my home is likely to be,” continued Ronald, “ until I 
follow good example and marry.” 

“Tt would be the very thing for you, Mr. Payne,” replied the lady. 
“Why don’t you set about it?” 
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“YT wish I dare. But I fear it will take time and trouble to win the 
wife I should like to have.” 

“ There’s a great deal of trouble in getting a wife—a good one; as 
for the bad ones, they are as plentiful as blackberries. There have 
been two or three young blades wanting to be after Jane,” continued 
the shrewd Mrs. Armstrong, “ but I put a stop to them at once, for she 
is promised already.” 

‘Promised !” echoed Ronald. 

‘““OF course she is. Her father has promised her to Mr. Darnley ; 
and a good match it will be.” 

‘‘ A wretched sacrifice,” exclaimed Payne, indignantly. ‘ Jane hates 
him.” 

‘¢ How do you know that?” demanded Mrs, Armstrong, sharply. 

“T hate him’ too,” continued the excited Ronald. “I wish he was 
a thousand miles away.” 

And the conversation continued in this strain until Jane returned, 
when another loud knocking at the house-door was heard above the 
wind. 

“ Allow me to open it,” cried Mr. Payne, starting up; and a second 
stranger entered the sitting-room. 

‘¢ How are you, Mr..Darnley ? I am very glad to see you,” was the 
cordial salutation of Mrs. Armstrong, ‘‘ Come to the fire; and, Jane, 
go and draw a tankard of ale. Susan has managed to sprain her ankle 
to-night, and cannot stir a step,” she explained. .“ An unlucky time for 
it to happen, for our indoor man went home ill three days ago, and is 
not back yet. Did you ever know such weather?” 

‘‘Scarcely,” returned the new comer. ‘‘ As I rode home from the 
fair, I thought the wind could not be higher, but it gets worse every 
hour.” 

‘You have been to the fair, then?” 

“Yes. I hada heavy lot of stock to sell. I saw Mr. Armstrong 
there ; he was buying, I think.” 

‘‘T wish he would make haste home,” was Mrs. Armstrong’s answer. 
“Tt is not a desirable night to be out in.” 

‘‘A pretty prospect for going to Worcester market to-morrow! ” 
observed Darnley. 

‘* But need you go?” 

*“‘T shall go ifit rains cats and dogs,” was the gentleman’s reply. 
‘‘ My business to-day was to sell stock—to-morrow, it will be to buy.” 

Jane entered with the silver tankard, its contents foaming above its 
brim like a mountain of snow, and placed it on a small, round table 
between the two young men. They sat there, sipping the ale occa- 
sionally, now one, now the other, but angry words passed continually 
between them. Darnley was fuming at the evident preference Jane 
accorded to his rival, and Payne fretted and chafed at Darnley’s suit 
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being favoured by Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong. They did not quite come 
to a quarrel, but it was little short of it, and when they left the house 
together, it was in anything but a cordial humour. 

“Jane, what can have become of your father? ” exclaimed Mrs, Arm- 
strong, as the door closed upon the two young men. “It is hard upon 
ten o’clock. How late it will be for him to go to Wilson’s: he will 
have, as it 1s, to knock him up, for the man must have been in bed an 
hour ago.” 

Now it is universally known that farmers in general, even the most 
steady, have an irresistible propensity to-yield to one temptation—that 
of taking a little drop too much on a fair or market night. Mr. Arm- 
strong was not wholly exempt from this failing, though it was rare 
indeed that he fell into the snare. For a twelvemonth, at the least, had 
his family not seen him the worse for liquor ; yet, as ill-luck would have 
it, he came in on this night stumbling and staggering, his legs reeling 
one way, and his head flying another. How he got home was a mystery 
to Mrs. Armstrong ; and to himself also, when he came to his senses. 
As to making him comprehend that an accident had befallen Susan, 
and that in consequence he was wanted to go and tell some one of their 
out-door men to be at the house early in the morning, it was not to be 
thought of. All that could be done with him was to get him Apstans 
—a feat that was at length accomplished. 

‘“‘ This is a pretty business, Jane!” cried the indignant Mrs. Arm- 
strong. ‘‘ You will be obliged to milk the cows in the morning, now.” 

“ Milk the cows!” returned Jane, aghast at the suggestion. 

** What else can be done ? Neither you nor I can go to tell Wilson 
at this time of night, and in such a storm; and the cows must be milked. 
You can milk, I suppose? ” 

“Oh, mother !” was Jane’s remonstrance. 

“T ask if you can milk?” repeated Mrs. Armstrong, pee 
she was by far too much put out to speak otherwise. 

‘‘T have never tried since I was a child,” was Jane’s reply. “I some- 
times used to do it then, for pastime.” 

“Then, my dear, you must do it once for use. It would be a mercy,” 
continued the excited lady, “ if all the public-houses and their drink- 
ables were at the bottom of the sea.” | 

Jane ArmStrong was a girl of sound sense and right feeling. Un- 
palatable as the employment was, she nevertheless saw that it was her 
duty, under the present circumstances, to perform it; so she quietly 
made up her mind to the task, and requested her mother to call her 
at the necessary hour in the morning. 

They were highly respectable and respected people, Robert Armstrong 
and his wife, though not moving in the sphere exclusive to gentlefolks. 
Jane had been brought up well. Perfectly conversant with all house- 
hold duties, her education in other respects would scarcely have dis- 
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graced the first lady in the county—for it must be remembered that 
education then was not what it is now—and her parents could afford to 
spend money upon their only child. Amply she repaid them by her 
duty and affection. One little matter only did they disagree upon, and 
that not openly. Very indignant was Mrs. Armstrong at Ronald Payne’s 
presuming to look up to her, and exceedingly sore did she feel with 
Jane for not checking‘this presumption. But she could urge nothing 
against Ronald, excepting that he was a poor, rather than a rich man, 
and that the farm he rented was regarded as an unproductive one. His 
pretensions created a very ill-feeling towards him in Mrs. Armstrong’s 
mind, for she believed, that but for him, her daughter would consent to 
marry the wealthy James Darnley, and so become mistress of his 
splendid farm. 

Before it was light the next morning Jane left the house with her 
milk-pail. Only the faintest glimmer of dawn was appearing in the east.. 
There was no rain, and the wind had dropped to a calm; but it was a. 
cold, raw morning. Jane wrapped her woollen shawl closely round her, , 
and made good speed. 

The field in which the cow-sheds were situated was bounded on the . 
left by a lonely lane, leading from-the main road. It branched off in | 
various directions, passing some of the farm-houses. Jane had reached 
the field, and was putting down her milk-pail, when a strange noise on 
the other side of the hedge caused her to start and listen. 

A violent struggle, as for life or death, was taking place. A voice 
that was certainly familiar to her, twice called out “ Murder!” with a 
shriek of agony, but heavy blows, seemingly from a club or other for- 
midable weapon, soon silenced it, and some one fell to the earth amidst 
moans and groans of anguish. | 

“Lie there, and be still!’’ burst forth another voice, rising power- 
fully over the cries. “ What! you are not finished yet ! I have laid in 
wait for ye to a pretty purpose if ye be to escape me now. One! two! 
three!” and Jane shuddered and turned sick as she listened, for each 
sentence was followed by a blow upon the prostrate form. The voice: 
was totally strange to Jane—one that she had never heard in her life—- 
and shocking blasphemy was mingled with the words. 

Ere silence supervened, Jane, half stupified with horror and fear, 
silently tore her thick shoes off her feet, leaving them where they were, 
in her agitation, and stole away on the damp path, gathering her clothes 
about her, so that not a sound should betray her presence to those on 
the other side. As she widened the distance between herself and that 
fearful scene, her speed increased; she flew, rather than ran, and entered 
her father’s and mother’s bedroom to fall senseless on the floor. 

Later in the morning, when broad daylight had come, a crowd stood 
around the murdered man. The face was bruised and bloody, and the 
head had been battered to death ; but there was no difficulty in recog- 
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nizing the features of James Darnley. His pockets were turned inside 
out ; they had been rifled of their contents, and a thick, knotted stick, 
covered with blood and hair, lay by his side. It was supposed he had a 
heavy sum about him in his pockets, but all had been abstracted. 

And now came a question, first whispered amongst the multitude, 
but repeated louder and louder by indignant voices. 

‘Who is the murderer ?” 

“Ronald Payne,” was the answer, deliberately uttered by a bystander. 
“‘T have just heard it from Mrs. Armstrong’s own lips. They were at 
her house last night quarrelling and contending, and she 4nows he is 
the murderer.” 

‘Ronald Payne!” echoed the crowd, with one universal accent of 
surprise and incredulity. 

*“‘ As God is my Judge,” cried the unhappy young man—for he was 
also present—‘ I am innocent of this deed !” 

‘You have long been upon ill terms,” retorted the before-mentioned 
bystander—and it may be remarked that he was an acquaintance of 
Payne’s ; had never borne anything but kind feeling towards him. Yet 
now, so gratifying is it to the vain display and pride of human nature 
to be mixed up with one of these public tales of horror, he suddenly 
became his vehement accuser. ‘‘ Mrs. Armstrong says that you left 
her house bickering with each other; and she heard you assert, before 
he was present, that you hated him, and wished he was a thousand 
miles away.” | 

‘That is all true,” answered Ronald, turning his clear eye to the 
crowd, who now began to regard him with doubt. ‘“ We were bicker- 
ing one with the other at Mrs. Armstrong’s last night ; not quarrelling, 
but talking af each other ; but no ill words passed between us after we 
left the house. We walked peaceably together, and I left him at his 
own door. I never set eyes upon him afterwards till I saw him here 
with you, lying dead.” 

Words of doubt, hints of suspicion, ran through the multitude, headed 
by the contumacious bystander: and Ronald Payne's cheeks, as he 
listened, burnt lke fire. 

“How can you think I would have a hand in such an awful deed !” 
he indignantly exclaimed. ‘Can you look in my face and believe me 
one capable of committing murder?” 

“Faces don’t go for nothing, sir,” interposed the constable, Samuel 
Dodd, who had come bustling up and heard the accusation made; ‘we 
don’t take ’em into atcount in these matters. I am afeared, sir, it’s my 
duty to put the ancuffs on you.” 

“© Handcuffs on me!” exclaimed Ronald, passionately. 

‘You may be wanted, sir, at the crowner’s quest, and perhaps at 
another tribune after that. It is more than my office is worth to let 


you be at large.” 
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“Do you fear I should attempt to run away ?” retorted Ronald. 

‘Such steps have been heered on, sir,” answered the constable ; 
‘Sand my office is give me, you see, to prevent such.” 

The idea of resistance rose irresistibly to the mind of Ronald Payne ; 
but his better judgment came to his aid, and he yielded to the con- 
stable, who was calling on those around to help to secure him in the 
king’s name—good old George III. 

‘“‘T resign myself to circumstances,” was his remark to the officer, 
“and will not oppose your performing what is your apparent duty. 
Yet, oh! believe me,” he added, earnestly, ‘‘ I am entirely innocent of 
this foul deed—as innocent as you can be. I repeat, that I never saw 
James Darnley after I left him at his own house last night; and far 
from quarrelling during our walk home, we were amicably talking over 
farming matters.” | 

When the constable had secured his prisoner in the place known as 
the “‘ lock-up,” he made his way to Mr. Armstrong’s, intensely delighted 
at all-the excitement and stir, and anxious to gather every possible 
gossip about it, true or untrue. Such an event had never happened in 
the place since he was sworn in constable. In Farmer Armstrong’s 
hall were gathered several people, Sir John Seabury, the landlord of 
that and the neighbouring farms, standing in the midst. 

Sir John was an affable man, and, as times went, a liberal landlord. 
It happened that he was then just appointed high sheriff of Worcester- 
Shire for the ensuing year, his name having been the one pricked by 
the king. 

When the constable entered, all faces were turned towards him. 
Several voices sfoke, but Sir John’s rose above the rest. 

‘“Well, constable, what news?” 

‘“¢ He’s in the lock-up, sir,” was Mr. Sam Dodd’s reply; “and there 
he'll be, safe and sound, till the crowner holds his quest.” 

‘‘Who is in the lock-up?” asked Sir John, for the parties now 
present were not those who had been at the taking of Payne: 
they had flocked, one and all, to the “ lock-up,” crowd like, at the heels 
of the constable and his prisoner. And Sir John Seabury, having but 
just entered, had not heard of Mrs. Armstrong’s suspicion. 

‘‘Him what did the murder, sir,” was the constable’s explanatory 
answer, who had reasoned himself to the conclusion, as rural constables 
were apt to do in those days, that, because some slight suspicion 
attached to Payne, he must inevitably have committed it. ‘And he 
never said a word,” exulted Mr. Dodd, “but he held out his hands for . 
the ancuffs as if he knowed they’d fit. He only declared he waren’t 
guilty, and walked along with his head up, like a lord, and not a bit o’ 
shame about hith, saying that the truth would come out sooner or later. 
It’s a sight to see, gentlemen, the brass them murderers has, and many 
on ’em keeps it up till they’s a-ridin to the drop.” 


d 
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“How was it brought home to him Lge is it?” reiterated the 
baronet. 

“Tt’s young Mr. Payne,” answered the officer, wiping his face, and 
then throwing the handkerchief into the hat, which stood on the floor. 
beside him. | 

“Mr. Payne!” repeated Sir John Seabury, in astonishment; whilst 
Jane, never for a moment believing the words, but startled into anger, 
stood forward, and spoke with trembling lips. “ What are you talking 
- about, constable ? what do you mean?” 

“Mean, miss! Why, it were young Mr. Payne what did the murder, 
and I have took him into custody.” 

“The constable says right,” added Mrs. Armstrong. ‘‘There’s nota 
doubt about it. He and Darnley were disputing here all last evening, 
and they left with ill-feeling between them. Who else can have done 
ibe? 

But she was interrupted by Miss Armstrong; and it should be ex- 
plained that Jane, having just risen from the bed where they had placed 
her in the morning, had not until this moment known of the accusation 
against Payne. She turned to Sir John Seabury ; she appealed to her 
father ; she essayed to remonstrate with her mother; her anger and 
distress at length finding vent in hysterical words. 

“Father! Sir John! there is some terrible mistake. Mother! how 
can you stand by and listen? I told you the murderer was a stranger— 
I told you so: what do they mean by accusing Ronald Payne?” 

Jane might have held her tongue, for instilled suspicion is a serpent 
that gains quick and sure ground, and perhaps there was scarcely one 
around her who did not think it probable that Payne was the guilty 
man. They listened to Jane’s reiterated account of the morning’s 
scene she had been an ear-witness to; to her assertion that it was 
impossible Ronald Payne could have been the murderer; but they 
hinted how unlikely it was, that in her terror, she was capable of recog- 
nizing, or not recognizing voices; and she saw she was not fully believed. 

She found herself, subsequently, she hardly knew how, in their best 
parlour—a handsome room and handsomely furnished—alone with Sir 
John Seabury. She had an indefinite idea afterwards, that in passing 
the door she had drawn him in. He stood there with his eyes fixed on 
Jane, waiting for her to speak. 

‘Oh, Sir John! Sir John!” she cried, clinging to his:arm in the 
agitation of the moment as she might cling to that of a brother, “‘I see 
I am not believed : yet indeed I have told the truth. It was a stranger 
who murdered Mr. Darnley.” 

‘Certainly the voice of one we are intimate with is not readily mis- 
taken, even in moments of terror,” was Sir John Seabury’s reply. 

‘It was an ill voice, a wicked voice; a voice that, independently of 
any accessory Circumstances, one could only suppose belonged to a 
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wicked man. But the language it used was awful: such that I had 
never imagined could be uttered.” 

‘¢ And it was a voice you did not recognize? ” a 

** It was a voice I could not recognize,” returned Jane, “for I had 
never until then heard it.” 

Sir John looked keenly at her. ‘“‘Is this rumour correct that they 
have been now hinting at,” he whispered—“ you heard it as well as I— 
that there was an attachment between you and Ronald Payne? and 
that there was ill-feeling between him and Darnley in consequence?” 

“T see even you do not believe me,” cried Jane, bursting into tears. 
. “There zs an attachment between us: but do you think I would avow 
such attachment for a murderer? The man whom I heard commit the 
deed was a stranger,” she continued earnestly; “and Ronald Payne 
was not near the spot at the hour.” 

“There is truth in your face, Miss Armstrong,” observed Sir John, 
gazing at her. 

“And truth in my heart,” she added. 

And before he could prevent her, she had slipped towards the ground, 
and was kneeling on the carpet at the feet of Sir John. 

“‘ As truly as that I must one day answer before the bar of God,” she 
said, clasping her hands together, ‘(so have I spoken now: and ac- 
cording to my truth in this, may God deal then with me! Sir John 
Seabury, do you believe me ?” 

“T do believe you, my dear young lady,” he answered, the convictioh 
of her honest truth forcing itself upon his mind. ‘“ And however this 
unfortunate business may turn out for Ronald Payne, in my mind he 
will be from henceforth an innocent and a wronged man.” 

“Can your influence not release him?” inquired Jane. ‘ You are 
powerful.” 

“Tmpossible. I could do no more than yourself. He is in the 
hands of the law.” 

‘But you can speak to his character at the coroner’s inquest?” she 
rejoined. ‘‘ You know how good it has always been.” 

Sir John kindly explained to her that all testimonials to character 
must be offered at the trial, should it be Payne's fate to be committed 
for one. 

- When further inquiries came to be instituted, it was found that Darn- 
ley had been roused from his slumbers, and called out of his house, 
about half an hour, perhaps less, before the murder was committed. 
The only person deposing to this fact was his housekeeper—a most 
respectable woman, who slept in the room over her master. She de- 
clared that she had been unable to sleep in the early part of the night, 
feeling nervous at the violence of the wind; that towards morning she 
dropped asleep, and was awakened by a noise, and by some one shout- 
ing out her master’s name. That she then heard her master open his 
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window, and speak with the person outside, whoever it was; and that 
he almost immediately afterwards went downstairs, and out at the 
house-door. 

“Who was it?” asked all the curious listeners. ‘‘ And what did he 
want with Darnley?” 

The housekeeper did not know.: She thought the voice was that of 
a stranger; at any rate it was one she did not recognize. And she 
could not say what he wanted, for she had not heard the words that 
passed : in fact, she was but half awake at the time, and had thought 
it was one of the farm servants. 

The coroner’s inquest was held, and the several facts already related 
were deposed to. Mrs. Armstrong’s evidence told against, Jane’s for, the 
prisoner. No article belonging to the unfortunate James Darnley had 
been found, save a handkerchief, and that was found in the pocket of 
Ronald Payne. We accounted for it in this way. He left his own 
pocket-handkerchief, he said, a red silk one, by accident that night on 
the table at Mrs. Armstrong’s—and this was proved to be correct ; that 
when he and Darnley got out, the wind was so boisterous they could 
not keep their hats on. Darnley tied his handkerchief over his. Payne 
would have done the same, but could not find it, so he had to hold his 
hat on with his hand. That when Darnley entered his house, he threw 
the handkerchief to his companion, to use it for the like purpose the - 
remainder of his way, he having further to go than Darnley. And, 
finally, Payne asserted that he had put the handkerchief in his pocket 
upon getting up that mornirg, intending to return it to Darnley as soon 
as he saw hin. 

The handkerchief was produced in court. It was of white lawn, large 
and of fine texture, marked in full, “James Darnley.” 

‘“¢ He was always a bit of a dandy, poor fellow,” whispered the country 
rustics, scanning the white handkerchief: “especially when he went a- 
courting.” 

Ronald Payne, as one proof of his 1 innocence, stated that he was in 
bed at the time the murder was committed. A man-servant of his, who 
slept on the same flooras himself, also deposed to this; and said that a 
labourer came to the house with the news that a man had been found 
killed, before his master came down stairs. But upon being asked. 
whether his master could not have left his bedroom and the house in 
the night, and have subsequently returned to it without his knowledge, 
- he admitted such might have been the case; though it was next to a 
‘¢ moral impossibility,”—such were his words—for it to have been done 
without his hearing. 

But what was the vemlict >—“ Wilful Murder against some person or 
persons unknown ;” for the jury and the coroner did not find the evi- 
dence sufficiently strong to commit Payne for trial. So he left the court 
a discharged man, but vo/, as the frequent saying runs, without a stain 
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upon his character. Although the verdict, contrary to general expecta- 
tion, was in his favour, the whole neighbourhood believed him guilty. 
And from that moment, so violent is popular opinion, whether for good 
or for ill, he was exposed to nearly all the penalties of a guilty man. A 
dog could scarcely have been worse treated than he was; and, so far 
as talking against him went, Mrs. Armstrong headed the malcontents. 


TI. 

So matters went on till the month of February. In the quiet dusk of 
one of its evenings, Jane Armstrong crept away from her house, and, 

taking a direction opposite to that where the murder was committed, 

walked quickly till her father’s orchard was in view. Crossing the stile 
of this, she turned to the right, and there stood Ronald Payne. | 
_ “This is kind of you, Jane,” he said, as he seated her upon the stump 
of a felled tree, and placed himself beside her. ‘‘God bless you for 
this !” 

“Tt is but little matter, Ronald, to be thanked for,” she replied. 
“ Perhaps it is not exactly what I ought to do, coming secretly to meet 
you here, but | 

‘‘It is a great matter,” he interrupted, bitterly. “I am now a pro- 
scribed man ; a thing for boys to hoot at. It requires some courage, 
Jane, to meet a murderer.” 

‘IT know your innocence, Ronald,” she answered, as, in all confiding 
affection, she leaned upon his bosom, while her tears fell fast. ‘“ Had 
you been tried—condemned—executed, I would still have testified un- 
ceasingly to your innocence.” 

“TI sent for you here, Jane,” he resumed, “ to tell you my plans. I 
am about to leave this country for America. Perhaps I may there walk 
about without the brand upon my brow.” 

“Oh, Ronald !” she ejaculated, “is this your fortitude ? Did you 
not promise me to bear this affliction with patience, and to hope for 
better days?” 

‘Jane, I did so promise you,” replied the unhappy young man ; “and 
if it were not for that promise, I should have gone long ago: but things 
get worse every day, and I can no longer bear it. I’believe if I remained 
here I should go mad. See what a life mine is! I am buffeted— 
trampled down—spit upon—shunned—jeered—deserted by my fellow- 
creatures ; not by one, but by all: save you, Jane, there 1s not a human 
being who will speak with me. / would not so goad another, were he 
even a known murderer, whilst Iam but a suspected one. I have not 
deserved this treatment—God knows I have not!” And suddenly 
breaking off, he bent down his head, and, giving way to the misery that 
oppressed him, for some moments sobbed aloud like a child. 

‘Ronald, dearest Ronald,” she entreated, “think better of this for 
my sake. Trust in——” 
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“Tt is useless, Jane, to urge me,” he interrupted. ‘I cannot remain 
in England.” 

Again she tried to combat his resolution : it seemed useless. But, un- 
willing to give up the point, she wrung a promise from him that. he 
would well reconsider the matter during the following night and day : 
and, agreeing to meet him on the same spot the next evening, she 
parted from him with his kisses warm on her lips. . 

‘‘ Where can Jane be?” exclaimed Mrs. Armstrong, calling out, and 
looking up and down the house in search of her. ‘Robert, do ybu 
know.” 

Mr. Armstrong knew nothing about it. 

The lady went into the kitchen, where the two sdbot servants were 
seated at their tea. 

*¢Susan—Benjamin, do you know anything of Miss Jane?” 

“She is up there in the orchard with young Mr. Payne, ma’am,” in- 
terposed Ned, the carter’s boy, who stood by. 

‘** How do you know?” demanded Mrs. Armstrong, wrathfully. 

_ “Because I brought her a message from him to go there. So I just 
trudged up a short while ago, and there I see’em. He was a-kissin’ of 
her or something o’ that.” 

“My daughter with 42m !” cried Mrs. Armstrong, her face crimson, 
whilst Susan overbalanced her chair in her haste to administer a little 
wholesome correction to the bold-speaking boy. ‘‘ My daughter with 
a rourderer !” 

‘“‘That’s why I went up,” chimed in the lad, dodging out of Susan’s 
way. “I feared he might be for killin’ Miss Jane as he killed t’other, 
so I thought I’d watch ’em a bit.” 

_ Away flew Mrs. Armstrong to her husband, representing the grievance 
with all the exaggeration of an angry woman. Loud, stinging denun- 
ciations from both greeted Jane upon her entrance, and she, miserable 
and heartbroken, could offer no resistance to the anger of her incensed 
parents. It was very seldom Mr. Armstrong gave way to passion; 
never with Jane; but he did that night: and she, terrified and sick at 
heart, promised compliance with his commands never to see Ronald 
Payne again. 

Here was another blow for the ill-fated young man. Whether he 
had wavered or not, after his previous interview with Jane, must remain 
unknown, but he now determined to leave England, and without loss of 
time. He went to Sir John Seabury, and gave up the lease of his farm. 
It was said that Sir John urged him to stop and battle out the storm; 
but in vain. He disposed privately of his stock and furniture, and by 
the first week in March was on his way to Liverpool. 

It was on the following Saturday that Jane Armstrong accompanied 
her father and mother to Worcester. She seemed as much like a person 
dead as alive ; and Susan said, in confidence to a gossip, that young 
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Mr. Payne’s untoward fate was breaking her heart. The city, in ‘the 
afternoon, wore an aspect of gaiety and bustle far beyond that of the 
customary market-day, for the judges were expected in from Oxford to 
hold the assizes: a grand holiday then, and still a grand show for the 
Worcester people. Jane and her mother spent the day with some 
friends, whose residence was situated in the London-road, as it is called, 
the way by which the judges entered the city. It has been mentioned 
that the high sheriff for that year was Sir John Seabury; and, about 
three o’clock, he went out with his procession to meet the judges, 
halting at the little village of Whittington until they should arrive. 

It may have been an hour or more after its departure from the city 
that the sweet, melodious bells of the cathedral struck out upon the 
air, giving notice that the cavalcade had turned and was advancing ; 
and, in due time, a flourish of trumpets announced its approach. The 
heralds rode first, at a slow and stately pace, with their trumpets, pre- - 
ceding a double line of javelin men in the- sumptuous liveries of the 
Seabury family, their javelins in rest, and their horses, handsomely ca- 
parisoned, pawing the ground. A chaise, thrown open, followed, con- 
taining the governor of the county gaol, his white wand raised in the 
air; and then came the sheriff’s carriage, an equipage of surpassing 
elegance, the Seabury arms shining forth on the panels, and its four 
stately steeds prancing and chafing at the deliberate pace to which they 
were restrained. 

It contained only one of the judges, all imposing in his flowing wig 
and scarlet robes. The Oxford assizes not having terminated when he 
left, he had hastened on to open court at Worcester, leaving his learned 
brother to follow. Opposite to him sat Sir John Seabury, with his 
chaplain in his gown and bands: and as Jane stood with her mother 
and their friends at the open window, the eye of their affable young 
landlord caught hers, and he leaned forward and bowed : but the smile 
on his face was checked, for he too surely read the worn and breaking 
spirit betrayed by Jane’s. Some personal friends of the sheriff followed. 
the carnage on horseback; and, closing the procession, rode a crowd 
of Sir John’s well-mounted tenants, the portly person of Mr. Armstrong 
conspicuous in the midst. But when Mrs. Armstrong turned towards 
her daughter with an admiring remark on the pageantry, Jane was sob- 
bing bitterly. 

Mrs. and Miss Armstrong left their friend’s house when tea was over, 
on their way to the inn used by Mr. Armstrong at the opposite end of 
the town. They were in High-Street, passing the Guildhall ; Jane 
walking dreamily forwards, and her mother gazing at the unusual groups 
scattered about it, though all signs of the recent cavalcade had faded 
away ; when master Samuel Dodd, the constable, met them. He stood 
still, and addressed Jane. | 

“T think we have got the right man at last, Miss Armstrong. I - 
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suppose it will turn out, after all, that you were right about young Mr. 
Payne.” 

‘What has happened?” faltered Jane. 

‘We have took a man, miss, on strong suspicions that he is the one 
what cooked Mr. Darnley. We have been upon the scent this week 
past. You must be in readiness, ladies, for you'll be wanted on the 
trial, and it will come on next Tuesday or Wednesday. You'll get 
your summonses on Monday morning.” 

“Good heart alive, constable!” cried the startled Mrs. Armstrong. 
**’You dan’t mean to say that Ronald Payne was innocent !” 

‘Why, ma’am, that have got to be proved. For my part, I think 
matters would be best left as they is, and not rake ’em up again. He 
have been treated so very shameful if it should turn out that he warn’t 
guilty.” 

It was even as the constable said. A man had been arrested and 
thrown into the county gaol at Worcester, charged with the wilful 
murder of James Darnley. 


III. 
LaTE on Tuesday evening Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong, with their 
daughter, drove into Worcester, to be in readiness for the next day’s 
trial. It was a dull, rainy evening, and Jane leaned back in the car- 
riage, almost careless as to what the following day would bring forth, 
since Ronald Payne had gone away for ever. 

At about five minutes past nine in the morning, the presiding judge 
took his seat on the bench. The crowded, noisy court was hushed to 
silence, the prisoner was brought in, and the trial began. 

The chief fact against the accused was, that the pocket-book, with 
its contents, known to have been in Darnley’s possession on the ill- 
fated morning, had been traced to the prisoner. The bank-notes he 
had changed away, and a silver pencil-case that was in it he had 
pledged. All this he did not deny; but he asserted that he had found 
the pocket-book hid in the hedge, close to the spot, when he had been 
prowling about there a few hours subsequent to the murder. It might 
be as he said; and the counsel chattered wisely to each other, saying 
there was no evidence to convict him. 

The last witness called was Jane Armstrong; and her sensible, modest, 
and ladylike appearance prepossessed every one in her favour. She 
gave her testimony clearly and distinctly. The deadly struggle she had 
heard ; the groans of the victim, and his shrieks of murder; the words 
uttered by the assailant ; the blows which had been dealt, and the fall 
of the murdered man—all she separately deposed to. Still the crime 
was not brought home to the prisoner. Jane thought her testimony 
was over, and was waiting for her dismissal from the witness-box, when 
the counsel for the prosecution addressed her. 
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* Look around you, young lady : can you point out any one present 
as the murderer ? ” . 

She looked attentively round the court, but as she had not seen the 
murderer on the dark morning, the effect was vain. But, though she 
felt it was fruitless, she once more gazed minutely and carefully at the 
_ sea of faces around her—at the prisoner’s amongst the rest ; and turning 
again to the judge, she shook her head. 

At this moment a voice was heard, rising harshly above all the mur- 
‘mur of the court. Jane’s back was towards the speaker, and she did 
not know from whom it came, but the tones thrilled upon her ear with 
horror, for she recognized them instantaneously. They were addressed 
to the judge. 

“My lord, she’s going to swear away my life.” 

“ THAT'S THE MAN!” uttered Jane, with the startling | earnestness of 
truth, ‘I know him by his voice.” 

The prisoner—for he had been the speaker—quailed as he heard her, 
and an ashy paleness overspread his face. The judge gazed sternly, 
but somewhat mournfully, at him, and spoke words that are remem- 
bered in Worcester unto this day. 

“Prisoner, you have hanged yourself.” 

The trial proceeded to its close. A verdict of GUILTY was returned 
against the prisoner: and the judge, placing on his head the dread 
black cap, pronounced upon him the extreme sentence of the law. 

Before he suffered, he confessed his guilt, with the full particulars 
attending it. It may be remembered, that on the stormy evening when 
the chief actors in this history were introduced to the reader, the un- 
fortunate James Darnley spoke of having just returned from a neigh- 
bouring fair. At this fair, it seemed, he had entered a public-house, and 
finding there some farmers of his acquaintance, he sat down with them | 
to drink a glass of ale. In the course of conversation he spoke of the 
stock, cattle, &c., he had just sold, and the sum he had received for it, 
the money being then—he himself gratuitously added—in his breeches- 
pocket. He mentioned also his intended journey to Worcester market 
the following day, and that there his business would be to buy. 

The wretched man, afterwards his murderer, was present amongst 
various other strangers, which a fair is apt to collect together, and he 
formed the diabolical project of robbing him that night; but by some 
means or other the intention was frustrated. How, was never clearly 
ascertained, but it was supposed through Darnley’ s leaving for home at 
an unusually early hour, that he might be in time to pay a visit to the 
house of Miss Armstrong. The villain, however, was not to be so 
baulked. Rightly judging that Darnley would not remove his money 
from his breeches-pocket, as he would require it at Worcester market the 
following day, he made his way to his victim’s house in the early dark 
of the ensuing winter’s morning, and knocked him up. A strange pro- 
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ceeding, the reader will say, for one with the intentions he held. Yes. 
There stood James Darnley shivering at his chamber window, suddenly 
roused from a sound sleep, by the knocking ; and there, underneath, 
stood one in the dark, whose form he was unable to distinguish ; but 
it seemed a friendly voice that spoke to him, and it told a plausible tale. 
That Darnley’s cows had broken from their enclosure and were strolling 
away, trespassing, and that he would do well to rise and hasten to 
them. 

With a few cordial thanks to the unknown warner, with a pithy: 
anathema on his cows, Darnley thrust on his knee-breeches—/he 
breeches, as his destroyer had foreseen—and his farm jacket: went down 
stairs, and departed hastily on his errand. The reader need be told 
no more. 

This was the substance of his confession ; and on the appointed day 
he was placed in the cart to be drawn to execution. At that period, 
the gallows consecrated to Worcester criminals was erected on Red- 
hill ; a part of the London-road, situated about midway between Wor- 
cester and Whittington ; and here he was executed, An exhibition of 
the sort generally attracts its spectators, but such an immense assem- 
blage has rarely been collected in Worcester, whether before or since, 
as was gathered together to witness the show on the day of his 
execution. , 

In proportion as the tide had turned against Ronald Payne, so did it 
now set in for him. The neighbourhood, one and all, took shame to 
themselves for their conduct to an innocent man, and it was astonishing 
to observe how quick they were in declaring that they must have been 
fools to suspect a kind-hearted, honourable man could be guilty of 
murder. Mrs. Armstrong’s self-reproaches were keen: she was a just 
woman: and she knew that she had treated him with bitter harshness. 
Sir John Seabury, however, did not waste words in condolence and re- 
proaches, as did the others: he dispatched a trusty messenger to Liver- 
pool, in the hope of catching Payne before he embarked for a foreign 
land ; and, as vessels in those times did not start every day, as steamers 
do in these, he was successful. . 

| IV. 

Ir was a beautiful afternoon in the middle of March. The villagers 
were decked out as for a holiday ; garlands and festoons denoted that 
there was some unusual cause for rejoicing ; and the higher class of 
farmers and their wives were grouped together, conversing cheerfully. 
Jane Armstrong stood by her mother, a happy flush upon her pleasing 
countenance. It was the hour of the expected return of Ronald Payne, 
and a rustic band of music had gone forth to meet the stage-coach. 

Everybody was talking, nobody listening ; the buzz of expectation 
rose louder and louder; and soon the band was heard returning, half of 
it blowing away at “See the Conquering Hero comes,” the other half 
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(not having been able to agree amongst themselves) drumming and 
whistling ‘“‘God save the King.” Before the audience had time to 
comment on the novel effect of this new music, horses’ heads were 
seen in the distance, and not the heavy coach, as had been expected, 
but the open barouche of Sir John Seabury came in sight, containing 
himself and Ronald Payne. 

Ronald was nearly hugged to death. Words of apology and congra- 
tulation, of excuse and good-will, of repentance and joy, were poured 
into his ear by all, save Jane; and she stood away, the uncontrollable 
tears coursing down her face. It was plain, in a moment, that he bore 
no malice to any of them: his brow was as frank as ever, his eye as 
merry, his hands as open to clasp theirs. He was the same old Ronald 
Payne of months ago. 

‘‘ Ronald Payne !” exclaimed Mrs. Armstrong, standing a little before 
the rest: “I was the first to accuse you ; I was the foremost to rail at 
and shun you; let me be the most eager to express my painful regret, 
and so far—which is all I can do—make reparation. For the future, 
you shall not have a'more sincere friend than myself.” 

‘“¢ And allow me, Mr. Payne, to be the second to speak,” added Sir 
John : ‘although I have no apology to make, for I never believed you 
guilty, as you know; but all these good people did, and it is useless, 
you are aware, to run against a stream. As some recompense for what 
you have suffered, I hereby offer you a lease of the farm and lands 
rented by the unfortunate James Darnley. It is the best vacant farm 
on my estate. And—a word yet: should you not have sufficient ready 
money to stock it, I will be your banker.” 

Ronald Payne grasped in silence the offered hand of his landlord. 
His heart was too full to speak; but a hum of gratification from those 
around told that the generosity was appreciated. 

“ But, Mrs. Armstrong,” continued Sir John, a merry smile upon his 
countenance ; “is there no other recompense you can offer him?” 

Jane was now standing amongst them, by Ronald’s side, though not 
a word had yet passed between them. His eyes fondly sought hers at 
the last words, but her glowing countenance was alike turned from 
him and from Sir John Seabury. 

‘Ay, by all that’s right and just, there is, Sir John!” burst forth 
good Farmer Armstrong. ‘‘ He deserves her, and he shall have her ; 
and if my wife still says no, why I don’t think she is any wife of mine.” 

Sir John glanced at Mrs. Armstrong, waiting no doubt for her lips 
to form themselves into the negative ; but they formed themselves into 
nothing, save an approving smile cast towards Ronald Payne. 

‘And with many thanks, grateful thanks—which I am sure 4e feels 
—for your generous offer of being his banker, Sir John,” continued Mr. 
Armstrong, “you must give me leave to say that it will not now be 
needed. My daughter does not go to her husband portionless,” 
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‘You must let me have notice of the time, Miss Armstrong,” whis- 
pered Sir John, as he leaned forward and took her hand; “for I have 
made up my mind to dance at your wedding.” 

But the secret was not confined to Sir John Seabury. The crowd 
had comprehended it now; and suddenly, as with one universal voice, 
the air was rent with shouts “Long live Ronald Payne and his fair 
wife when he shall win her! Long life and happiness to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ronald Payne !” 


— 6S <a 


HOPE ON. 


Hope on, tired heart, hope on! 
Though dark thy lot, 
Nor one bright spot 
To cheer thy lonely way. 
Let not thy courage fail thee ; 
When doubts and fears assail thee, 
Hope on! 
There shines a guiding star above : look up and find its ray. 


Hope on, brave heart, hope on! 
Friends may deceive, 
And thou may’st grieve 
And mourn affection’s loss. 
But do not yet despair, love ; 
True friends, like pearls, are rare, love ; 
Hope on ! 
And through the growing darkness nobly, bravely bear thy cross. 


Hope on, true heart, hope on ! 
Let friends depart, 
One faithful heart 
Is fixed and constant still. 
Then let this one thought cheer thee ; 
In spirit I am near thee: 
Hope on! 
Thy star is watching o’er thee, to guard thee from all ill. 


Hope on, sweet heart, hope on! 
By night and day, 
For thee I pray, 
Till all thy toil be past. 
These days so dark and drear, love, 
Are passing—never fear, love : 
Hope on ! 
The star of love prevails o’er all ; *twill bring thee rest at last. 
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WITHIN THE MAZE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF **EasT LYNNE.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE AVENUE D’ANTIN. 


EW YEAR’S DAY. Or, as the French more emphatically term 
it, the Jour del’An. Gay groups went strolling along the Boule- 
vards in the glowing sunshine, gazing at the costly étrennes displayed 
in the tempting shops: women glancing at the perfect attire of other 
women that passed; men doffing their hats so perpetually that it almost 
seemed they might as well have kept them off altogether; children 
in their fantastic costumes chattering to their mothers and turning their 
little heads on all sides: all, men, women, and children apparently free 
from every care, save that of pleasure, which constitutes so observable a 
feature in Parisian life. | 
Amidst the crowd, passing onwards with a listless step, as if pleasure 
had no part in his heart and he had no use for étrennes, was a solitary 
individual: a distinguished looking man of pleasing features and 
altogether refined face, whom few of the traversers could have mistaken 
for aught but an Englishman. His mourning apparel and a certain 
air of sadness that pervaded his face seemed to be in unison. Several 
women ; ingrained coquettes from their birth, as French women nearly 
always are born to be; threw glances of admiration at the handsome 
man, in spite of the fact that their husbands—for that one day—were 
at their side; and wondered what near relative he had lost. But the 
gentleman passed on his listless way, seeing them not, and utterly 
unconscious that any answering glances from his own eyes were 
coveted. It was Sir Karl Andinnian. 


Close upon the burial of his ill-fated brother Adam, Mrs. Andinnian, 
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prostrate with grief and trouble, took to confine herself to her own 
apartment at Foxwood Court. Karl found himself nearly altogether 
excluded from her presence. Even at meals she declined to join him, 
and caused them to be served for herself apart. “Do you wish me away 
from Foxwood?” Karl one day asked her. ‘‘I do: I would be entirely 
alone,” was her reply. “I am aware that Foxwood is yours now, Karl, 
and you may think I have no right even to express a hint that you 
might for a time leave it; but I feel that the chance of my regaining 
strength and spirits would be greater if left entirely to myself: your 
presence here is a strain upon me.” 

The answer was to Karl welcome as sunshine in harvest. He had 
been longing to travel; to try and find some relief from his thoughts 
in hitherto untrodden scenes: consideration for his mother—the con- 
sciousness that it would be wrong both in duty and affection to leave 
her—had alone prevented his proposing it. Within four-and-twenty 
hours he had quitted Foxwood. 

But Karl was not so soon to quit England. Various matters had to 
be settled in regard to the estate; and when he reached London his 
lawyers, Plunkett and Plunkett, said they should want him for a little 
while. The crime committed by Sir Adam so immediately upon the 
death of Sir Joseph, had caused a vast deal of necessary business to 
‘remain in abeyance. Certain indispensable law proceedings to be gone 
through, had to be gone through now. So Karl Andinnian perforce 
took up his temporary abode in London; and at the end of a week or 
two he crossed over the water, Vienna being his first halting place. 
The sojourn there of a former brother officer, Captain Lamprey, who 
had been Karl’s chiefest friend and stuck to him in his misfortunes, 
induced it. Captain Lamprey was staying in Vienna with his newly 
married wife, and he wrote to ask Karl to join them. Karl did so. 
Captain Lamprey’s term of leave expired the end of December. He 
and his wife were going home to spend the Christmas, and Karl 
accompanied them as far as Paris. Mrs. Andinnian, in answer to a 
question from Karl, whether she would like him to return to her for 
Christmas, had given him a resolute and ungracious No. 

So here he was, in Paris. It was all the same to him; this resting- 
place or that resting-place. His life had been blighted in more ways 
than one. Of Lucy Cleeve he thought still a great deal too much for 
hig peace. She was far enough removed from him in all senses of the 
word. Ina letter received by Captain Lamprey from some friends at 
Winchester, it was stated that the Cleeves were wintering in Egypt. 
Where Karl’s own place of sojourn was next to be he had not decided, 
but his thoughts rather turned towards every chief continental city that 
was famed for its gallery of paintings. Karl had the eye of a true 
artist: to gaze at good paintings was now the only pleasure of his life. 
He had not yet anything like done with those in Paris and Versailles. 
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On his course along the Boulevards, passed he. Now and again his 
eyes turned towards the lovely étrennes with a longing; once in a way, 
when the throngs allowed him he halted to look and admire. A long- 
ing to buy étrennes himself, and that he had some one to give them to 
when bought. It was not well possible for any body to feel more com- 
pletely isolated from the happy world than did Karl Andinnian. 

“How d’ye do, Sir Karl? Charming day for the holiday, is it not!” 

Sir Karl made some answering assent, raised his hat, bowed, and 
passed on. The remark had come from an Englishman with whom he 
had a slight acquaintance, who had come out shop-gazing with his 
flock of daughters. 

He went straight home then to his hotel—Hétel Montaigne, Rue 
Montaigne. As he crossed the courtyard, the landlord—a ponderous 
gentleman with a ponderous watch-chain—came out and gave him 
some letters. From some cause the English delivery had been late 
that morning. 

One of the letters was from Captain Lamprey, the other from, 
Plunket¢ and Plunkett. Neither contained any interest; neither- 
thought to wish him happiness for the New Year. It was all: the same- 
to Karl Andinnian : the New Year could not have much happiness in 
store for him. 

He strolled out again, turning his steps towards the Champs Elysées. 
It was but one o’clock yet, and the brightest part of the day. At one 
of the windows of the palace he fancied he caught a transient glimpse 
of the Empress. Shortly afterwards, the peculiar clatter of the Prince 
Imperial’s escort was heard advancing, surrounding the little prince in 
his carriage.. 

The Champs Elysées were bright to-day. Children attired in silks. 
and satins were playing in the sun, their bonnes sitting by in their 
holiday costume. New Year’s Day and All Saints’ Day are the two. 
most dressy epochs in the year—as everybody knows. Invalids sat in 
the warmth : ladies flitted hither and thither like gay butterflies. 
By a mere chance, Karl always thought it so, his eyes fell on two. 
ladies seated alone on a distant bench. Involuntarily his steps halted ;. 
- his heart leaped up with a joyous bound. They were Mrs, and Miss 
Cleeve. 

But, ah! how ill she looked—Lucy. The bounding heart fell agaig 
as though some dead weight were pressing it. Thin, worn, white ; 
with dark circles round the eyes, and lips that seemed to have no life 
in them. For a moment Karl wondered whether he might not appreach 
and question her: but he remembered his bargain with Colonel 
Cleeve. 

They did not see him: they were looking at some children in front 
of them, playing at ‘‘ Malborough s’en va-t-en guerre.”. Karl pursued the 
path he was on, which would carry him away from their bench at right 
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angles. He resolved that if they saw him he would go up and speak: 
if they did not, he must continue his way. 

And he had to continue it. Mrs. Cleeve, who did not look to be 
in strong health either, seemed absorbed by the play and the childish 
voices chanting the chanson ; Lucy had now bent her forehead upon her 
hand, as though some ache were there. Karl went on, out of sight, 
his brow aching too. 

‘¢ Bon jour, monsieur.” 

The salutation, which had a touch of surprised pleasure in its tone, 
came from a natty-looking little Frenchwoman, with a thin red face and 
shrewd grey eyes. She might have been given five-and-thirty years : 
but in the register of her native A/airie would have been found hard 
upon forty. Sir Karl stopped. She was Lucy’s maid: formerly Lucy’s 
nurse. 

““C’est vous, Aglaé !” 

‘¢ Mais oui, monsieur.” 

‘“‘T thought I saw Mrs. and Miss Cleeve sitting on a bench just now,” 
continued Karl, changing his language. ‘‘ Are you staying in Paris?” 

‘Oh, very long since,” replied Aglaé, to whom both languages were 
nearly alike. ‘Our apartment is close by, sir—a small house in the 
Avenue d’Antin. The delight to find myself in my proper land again, 
where I can go about without one of those vilain bonnets, ane hear no 
street gamins hoot at me, is untellable.” 

‘“‘Y understood that Colonel Cleeve and his family had gone to Egypt 
for the winter,” observed Karl. 

“To Egypt, or to some other place of barbarisme : so it was pro- 
jected, sir. But my young lady, Miss Lucy, is not strong enough to be 
taken.” 

‘‘ What is the matter with her?” asked Karl, with assumed quietness. 

“The matter? Oh! The matter is, that she has got no happiness 
left in her heart, sir,” cried Agla¢, explosively, as if in deep resentment 
against things in general. “It’s dried up. And if they don’t mind, she 
will just go unwarningly out of life. That’s my opinion: and, mind, 
sir, I do not go to say it without reason.” 

A slight blush mantled in Karl’s face. He seemed to be watching a 
red paper kite, that was sailing beneath the blue sky. 

“They see it now, both of them ; the Colonel and Madame ; they 
see that she’s just slipping away from them, and //ey are ill. Ah but! 
the senseless—what you call it p—distinctions—that the English set up!” 

‘“‘ But what is the cause?” asked Karl. Though it seemed to him 
that he could discern quite well without being answered. 

Aglaé threw her shrewd eyes into his. 

‘‘T think, sir, you might tell it for yourself, that. She has not been well 
since that fever. She was not well vefore the fever, since—since about 
the month of May.” 
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He drew in his lips, Aglaé, with native independence, continued to 
stare at him. 

‘‘ Why don’t you call and see her, sir?” 

“* Because—well, I suppose you know, Aglaé. I should not be 
welcome to Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve.” 

“‘ And the poor young lady, who never did harm to living soul, is to 
be let shrink down into her grave for the sake of English prejudice! / 
can see. I’ve got my wits about me, and have seen it all along. my 
service to you, sir. Bon jour.” 

The maid went on in a rage, her dainty cap nodding, her smart 
boots going down rather more noisily than was needful. Sir Karl 
walked about until the daylight was fading, and then strode back rapidly 
to his hotel with the air of a man who is about to carry out some resolu- 
tion that will not wait. Wewas. A resolution that had been floating in 
his mind before he saw Lucy or encountered her maid. | 

Colonel Cleeve was seated alone that evening in his dining-room in 
the Avenue d’Antin, when a letter was delivered to him. For a few 
minutes he let it lie unheeded. The thoughts he was buried in were 
very sad ones—they ran on the decaying strength of his only daughter. 
It seemed to him and Mrs, Cleeve that unless some wonderful change 
—say a miracle, for instance—interposed, Lucy’s life was not worth 
many weeks’ purchase. They knew now—he and his wite—that the 
parting with Karl Andinnian had been too cruel for her. 

Arousing himself from his gloomy visions, the Colonel opened the 
note—which had been left by hand. Why here was a strange thing !— 
he started in surprise. Started when he saw the contents of the letter 
and the signature appended. Had the miracle come? 

It was one of the plain, candid, straight-forward letters, so character- 
istic of Karl Andinnian. He said that he had chanced to see Miss 
Cleeve that day, that he had been shocked by her appearance; that he 
had happened to hear from Aglaé subsequently how very alarmingly she 
was failing. He went on to add with shrinking deprecation, every 
word of which told of the most sensitive refinement, that he feared the 
trouble of last May might have had something to do with it, and be 
still telling upon her. He then put a statement of his affairs, as to 
possessions and income, before Colonel Cleeve, and asked whether he 
might presume again to address Lucy now that he could offer a good 
settlement and make her Lady Andinnian. 

Three times over Colonel Cleeve read the note, pausing well to reflect 
between each time. Then he sent for his wife. 

‘¢He is of no family—and there’s that dreadful slur upon it besides,” 
remarked the Colonel talking it over. ‘‘ But it may be the saving of 
Lucy’s life.” 

“TItis a good letter,” said Mrs. Cleeve, reading it through her eye- 
glass. 
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“It’s as good and proper a letter as any young man could write. 
All his instincts are honourable. Some men might have written to Lucy 
herself. Putting aside his lack of family and the other disrepute, we 
could not wish a better son-indaw than Sir Karl Andinnian.” 

“Ves,” deliberated Mrs. Cleeve after a pause. “True. The dis- 
advantages are great: but they seem little when balanced against the 
chance of restoring Lucy’s life. She will be a baronet’s wife; she will 
be sufficiently rich : and—TI think—she will be intensely happy.” 

‘Then J’ll send for him,” said Colonel Cleeve. 

The interview took place on the following morning. It was a 
peculiar one. - Just as plainly open as Karl had been in his letter, so 
was the Colonel now. 7 

‘IT think it may be the one chance for saving my child’s life,” he 
said: ‘‘ for there is no denying that she was very much attached to you, 
Sir Karl. Sitting alone after dinner last evening, I was telling myself 
that nothing short of a miracle could help her: the doctors say they 
can do nothing, the malady is on her mind—though for my part I think 
the chief ill is the weakness left by that ague-fever. Your letter came 
to interrupt my thoughts; and when I read it I wondered whether that 
was the miracle.” : 

‘Tf you will only give me Lucy, my whole life shall be devoted to 
her. best comfort, sir,” he said in a low tone. ‘My happiness was 
wrecked equally with hers: but Iam aman and therefore stronger to 
bear.” 

‘Nothing would have induced me to give her to you had your 
brother lived,” resumed the Colonel. ‘If I am too plain in what I 
say I must beg you to excuse it: but it is well that we should under- 
stand each other thoroughly. Yourself I like; I always have liked you: 
but the disgrace reflected upon you was so great while your brother 
was living, a convict, that to see Lucy your wife then would I think 
have. killed both me and Mrs. Cleeve. Take it at the best, it would 
have embittered our lives for ever.” 

‘‘ Had my unfortunate brother lived, I should never have attempted 
to ask for her, Colonel Cleeve.” 

“Right. I have observed that on most subjects your ideas coincide 
with my own. Rather than that—the disgrace to her and to us; and 
grievous though the affliction it had brought to me and her mother 
—we would rather have laid our child to rest.” 

The deep emotion with which Colonel Cleeve spoke—the generally 
self-contained man whose calmness almost bordered upon apathy— 
proved how true the words were, and how terribly the sense of disgrace 
would have told upon him. 

“But your unhappy brother has paid the forfeit of his crimes by 
death, Sir Karl: and it is to be hoped and expected that in time the 
remembrance of him and of what he did will die out of people’s minds. 
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Therefore we have resolved to trust to'this and give you Lucy. It will 
be better than to let her die.” 

Sir Karl Andinnian drew in his slender lips. But that hehad passed 
through a course of most bitter humiliation—and ‘/a/, wherever it falls, 
seems for the time to wash out pride—he might have shown resentment 
at the last words. The Colonel saw he felt the sting: and he wished 
it had not been his province to inflict it. —— 

‘“‘Tt was best to explain this, Sir Karl. Pardon me for its sound of 
harshness. And now that it is over and done with, let me say that 
never for a moment have I or Mrs. Cleeve blamed you. It was not 
your fault that your brother lost himself; neither could you have helped 
it:: and we have both felt almost as sorry for you as though you had 
been a relative of our own. I beg that henceforth his name may never 
be mentioned between you and us: the past, so far as regards him, 
must be as though it had never been. Will you see Lucy ?” 

“‘ If I may,” replied Karl, a smile succeeding to the sadness on his 
face. ‘‘ Does she know I am here?” 

‘She knows nothing. Her mother thought it might be better that 
I should see you first. You can tell her all yourself, Sir Karl. But 
mind you do it quietly, for she is very weak.” 

Lucy happened to be alone in the salon. She satin a great red 
velvet arm-chair as big as a canopy, looking at the pretty étrenne her 
mother had given her the previous day—a bracelet of links studded 
with turquoise and a drooping turquoise heart. A smile of gratitude 
parted her lips; though tears stood in her eyes, for she believed she 
should not live to wear it long. . 

‘‘ Lucy,” said her father, looking in as he opened the door, ‘‘I have 
brought you a visitor who has called—Sir Karl Andinnian.” 

Lucy rose in trembling astonishment; the morocco case, .which had 
been on her lap, falling to the ground. She wore a dress of violet silk, 
and Aglaé had folded about her a white shawl—for chillness was present 
still. Karl advanced, and the Colonel shut them in together. 

He took both her hands in his, slipping the bracelet on to her at- 
tenuated wrist,—and quietly held them. The poor wan face and the 
hectic colour his presence had called up, had all his attention just 
then. : 

“IT saw you in the Champs Elysées yesterday, Lucy. It pained me 
very much to see you so much changed.” | 

“ Did you see me? I was there with mamma. It is the fever I had 
in the summer that hangs about me and does not let me yet get strong.” 

“Ts it nothing else, Lucy ?” 

The hectic deepened to crimson. The soft brown eyes dropped 
beneath the gaze of his. 

‘“‘T fancied there might be another cause for it, Lucy; and I have 
ventured to say so to Colonel Cleeve. He agrees with me.” 
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“You—you were not afraid to call here !” she exclaimed, as if the 
fact were a subject of wonder. 

‘What I had to say to Colonel Cleeve I wrote by letter. After that 
he invited me to call.” | 

Karl sat down on the red sofa opposite the chair, and put Lucy 
by him, his arm entwining her waist. ‘I want you,” he said, ‘to tell 
me exactly what it is that keeps you from getting strong, Lucy.” 

‘But I cannot tell you, for I don’t know,” she answered with a little 
sob. “I wish I could get well, Karl—for poor papa and mamma’s 
sake.” 

‘Do you think I could do anything towards the restoration, Lucy ?” 
he continued, drawing her closer to his heart. 

‘What could you do ?” 

‘Watch you, and tend you, and love you. And—and make you 
my wife.” 7 

“Don’t jest, Karl,” she said whispering and trembling. “ You know 
it may not be.” 

“ But if Colonel and Mrs, Cleeve say that it may be ?” 

The tone of his voice was redolent of anything but jesting: it was 
one of deep truthful emotion. Lucy looked questioningly up at him. 

“Oh Karl, don’t play with me! What do you mean ?” 

He caught the sweet face and held it to his. His own hands were 
trembling, his face was pale as hers. But she could not mistake his 
grave earnestness. 

“Tt means, my darling, that you are to be mine for ever. My wife: 
Lady Andinnian. They are going to give you to me: your father 
brought me here that I might myself break it to you.” 

A minute’s doubting look; a slight shiver as if the joy were too 
great ; and then witha soft sigh she let her head fall on his breast—its 
future resting place. 

‘‘ And what's this that you were looking at, Lucy ?” he asked after a 
waile, turning the pretty bracelet round and round her wrist. 

‘“* Mamma bought it me yesterday for my New Year's étrenne. I was 
thinking—before you came—that I might not live to wear it.” 

‘I was thinking yesterday, Lucy, as I walked along the Boulevards 
that I would give a great deal to have some one to buy étrennes for. 
It is not too late, is it? Meanwhile : 

Breaking off his sentence he took a very rare ring from his finger, 
one of the most brilliant of opals encompassed by diamonds. She had 
rever seen him wear it before. 

‘“‘Oh, how very beautiful !” she exclaimed, as it flashed in a gleam of 
reflected sunlight, 

“TI do not give it you, Lucy,” he said, putting it upon her finger. 
“T lend it you until I can find another fit to replace it. That may be 
in a day or so. This ring was my father’s: made a present of to him 
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by an Eastern Sultan, to whom he was able to render an essential 
service. At my father’s death it came to my brother: and—later—to 
me.” 

Karl’s voice dropped as he was concluding. Lucy Cleeve felt for 
him ; she knew what Ae must feel at the allusion. She glided her hand 
into his unsought. 

‘So until then this shall be the earnest of our betrothal, Lucy. You 
must take care of it: and of my love.” 

“ Karl, I think Heaven must have been at work for us!” she softly 
whispered, her eyes wet with tears of joy. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DOWN AT FOXWOOD. 


As Sir Karl Andinnian was leaving the house, he saw Colonel and 
Mrs. Cleeve in the dining-parlour. The latter held out her hand to 
Karl. He clasped it warmly. 

‘TI am glad it is settled,” she said in a low, impressive tone. ‘“ You 
will take good care of her, I know, and make her happy.” 

‘With the best energies of my heart and life,” was his earnest 
answer, “ Dear Mrs. Cleeve, I can never sufficiently thank you.” 

The voices penetrated to a dressing-chamber at the end of the short 
passage, whose door was ajar. A lady in travelling attire peeped out. 
It was Miss Blake; who had just arrived from England somewhat un- 
expectedly. Karl passed out at the front door. Miss Blake’s eyes, 
wide open with astonishment, followed him. 

‘‘Surely that was Captain Andinnian!” she exclaimed, advancing 
towards the dining-room. 

“Captain Andinnian that used to be, Theresa,” replied Colonel 
Cleeve. ‘ He is Sir Karl Andinnian now.” 

“Yes, yes: but one is apt to forget new titles,” was her impatient 
rejoinder. ‘I heard he was staying in Paris. What should bring him 
in ¢4is house? Is he allowed to call at it?” 

‘“ For the future he will be. He is to have Lucy. Mrs. Cleeve will 
tell you about it,” concluded the Colonel: “I must write my 
letters.” 

Mrs. Cleeve was smiling meaningly. Theresa Blake, utterly puzzled, 
looked from one to the other. 

“Have Lucy!” she cried. ‘ Have her for what?” 

‘‘Why to be his wife,” said Mrs. Cleeve. ‘‘Could you not have 
guessed, Theresa ?” 

‘“‘ To—be—his—wife !” echoed Miss Blake. “Karl Andinnian’s! 
No, no; it cannot be.” 

“ But it és, Theresa. It has been settled to-day. Sir Karl has now 
gone out from his first interview with her. Why, my dear, I quite 
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believe that if we had not brought it about, Lucy would have died. 
They are all the world to each other.” 

Miss Blake went back to her room with her shock of agony. From 
white to scarlet, from scarlet to white, changed her face, as she sat down 
to take in the full sense of the news, and what it inflicted on her. A 
cry went up aloud to Heaven for pity, as she realized the extreme depth 
of her desolation. 

This second blow was to Miss Blake nearly if not quite as cruel as 
the first had been. It stunned her. The hope, that Karl Andinnian 
would return to her, had been dwelt on and cherished as the weeks had 
gone on until it became as a certainty in her inmost heart. Of course 
his accession to wealth and honours augmented the desirability of a 
union with him, though it could not augment her love. To find that 
he was indeed to have Lucy, was truly terrible. 

Miss Blake had undergone disappointment on another score. The 
new modes of worship in Mr. Blake’s church, together with the 
Reverend Guy Cattacomb, had collapsed. Matters had gone on 
- swimmingly until the month of December. Close upon Christmas the 
rector came home: it should perhaps be mentioned that his old 
curate had died. Mr. Blake was hardly fit to return to his duties ; but 
the reports made to him of the state of things in his church (they had 
been withheld during his want of strength), brought him back in grief 
and shame. His first act was to dismiss the Rev. Guy Cattacomb : 
his second to sweep away innovations and restore the service to what 
it used to be. Miss Blake angrily resented this : but she was helpless 
to hinder it. Her occupation in Winchester was gone; she was for 
the present tired of the place, and considered whither her steps should 
be next directed. She had a standing invitation to visit the Cleeves, 
and felt inclined to do so, for she loved the gay Parisian capital with 
all her heart. Chance threw her in the way of Captain Lamprey. 
She heard from him that Sir Karl Andinnian was in Paris ; and it need 
not be stated that the information caused the veering scale to go down 
with a run. Without writing to apprise Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve, she 
started. And, in the first few minutes of her arrival at their house, she 
was gratified by the sight of Karl; and heard at the same time the 
startling tidings that destroyed her hopes for ever. 

It was like a fate. Comme un sort, as Mademoiselle Aglaé might 
have phrased it. Only a few months before, when Miss Blake got 
home to Winchester from Paris, her heart leaping and bounding with 
its love for Karl Andinnian, and with the prospect of again meeting him, 
she had been struck into stone at finding that his love was Lucy’s; so 
now, hastening to Paris from Winchester with somewhat of the same 
kind of feelings, and believing he had bade adieu to Lucy for ever, 
she found that the aspect of matters had altered, and Lucy was to be 
the wife of his bosom. Miss Blake’s state of mind was not an enviable 
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one. And—whereas she had hitherto vented her silent anger on Lucy, 
woman fashion, she now turned it on Sir Karl. 

Waiting until the trace of some of the anguish had passed from her 
white face, until she had smoothed her hair and changed her travelling 
dress, and regained composure of manner, she went into the presence 
of Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve. They were yet in the dining-room, talk- 
ing of Lucy’s future prospects ; getting, in fact, with every word more 
and more reconciled to them. 

“ The alliance will be an everlasting disgrace to you,” quietly spoke 
Miss Blake. “It will degrade Lucy.” 

“‘T do not see it, Theresa,” said the Colonel. “I do not think any 
sensible people would see it in that light. And consider Lucy’s state of 
health! Something had to be sacrificed to that. This may, and I 
believe will, restore her: otherwise she would have died. The love 
they bear for each other is marvellous——-quite out of the common.” 

Theresa bit her pale lips to get’a little colour in them. “A man 
whose brother was tried and condemned for wilful murder, and who 
died a convict striving to escape from his lawful fetters! He is no 
proper match for Lucy Cleeve.” 

‘‘ The man zs dead, Theresa. His crimes and mistakes have died 
with him. Had he lived, the convict, we would have followed Lucy 
to her grave rather than allowed one of the Andinnian family to enter 
ours.” 

Theresa played with a tremendously big wooden cross of black 
wood, that she wore appended to a long necklace of black beads— 
the whole thing most incongruously unbecoming, and certainly not in 
the best of taste in any point of view. That she looked pale, vexed, 
disturbed, Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve saw: and they set it down in their 
honest and simple hearts to her anxiety for Lucy. 

“ Against Sir Karl Andinnian nothing can be urged, Theies: : and 
his brother, as I say, is dead,” returned the Colonel. “In himself he. 
is everything that can be desired : a sweet tempered, honourable gen- 
tleman. He is a baronet of the realm now, you know; and his pro- 
posed settlement on Lucy is good.” 

“I don’t call him rich,” doggedly returned Miss Blake. ‘Compare 
him with some baronets.” 

“‘ And compare him, on the other hand, with others ! His income 
averages about seven thousand a-year, I believe. Out of that, he will 
accord his mother a good portion while she lives. Compare that with 
my income, Theresa—as we are on the subject of comparisons; I 
cannot count anything like ¢wo thousand.” 

** Are you sure that he is worthy of Lucy in other ways?” resumed 
Miss Blake, her tone unpleasantly egnnct “T have heard tales of 
him. 2 

“‘ What tales?” 
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“Words dropped from the officers at Winchester. To the effect that 
he is wild.” 

“TI can hardly believe that he is,” said the Colonel uneasily after a 
pause. ‘‘I should dislike to give Lucy to any man of that kind.” 

“ Oh well, it may not be true,” returned Miss Blake, her suggestive 
conscience reminding her that she was saying more than she ought: 
or, rather, giving a colouring to it that she was not altogether justified 
in. ‘ You know little Dennet. More than a year ago; it was before 
I went abroad ; he was talking at the rectory one day about the officers 
generally, hinting that they were unsteady. I said—of course it was 
an absurd thing for me to say—that I felt sure Mr. Andinnian was 
steady: and Dennet rejoined in a laughing kind of way that Andin- 
nian was as wild as the rest. That’s the truth,” concluded Miss Blake 
honestly, in obedience to her conscience. 

Not very much, you will think ; but Colonel Cleeve did not like the 
doubt it implied ; and he resolved to set it at rest, if questioning could 
do it. That same evening, when Karl arrived to dinner, as invited, 
the Colonel caused him to be shown into a little apartment, that was 
as much a boot closet as anything else: but they were cramped for 
room in the Avenue d’Antin. Colonel Cleeve was standing by the 
fire. He and Karl were very much alike in one particular—that of 
unsophistication. In his direct, non-reticent manner, he mentioned 
the hint he had received, giving as nearly as possible the words Theresa 
had given. 

“‘ Ts it true, or is it not, Sir Karl?” 

“It is not true: at leastin the sense that I fear you may have been 
putting upon it,” was the reply: and Karl Andinnian’s truthful eyes 
went straight into the Colonel’s. ‘“ When I was with the regiment I 
did some foolish things, sir, as the others did, especially when I first 
joined: a young fellow, planted down in the midst of careless men 
can hardly avoid it, however true his own habits and principles may 
be. When my father lay on his dying bed, he gave me some wise 
counsel, Colonel Cleeve.” 

“Did you follow it?” 

“If I did not quite always, I at any rate mostly tried to. On my 
word of honour, Colonel Cleeve, I have not gone into the reckless 
folly that some men go. I can truly say that I have never done a 
wrong thing but I have been bitterly ashamed of it afterwards, whatever 
its nature ; and—and—have asked forgiveness of God.” 

His voice died away with the last hesitating sentence. That he was 
asserting the truth as before Heaven, Colonel Cleeve saw, and judged 
him arightly. He took Karl’s hands in his: he felt that he was one 
amid a thousand. 

‘“‘ God keep you, for a true man and a Christian!” he whispered. 
“T could not desire one more worthy than you for my daughter.” 
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When they reached the drawing-room, Lucy was there: Lucy, who 
had not joined in the late dinner for some time past. She wore pink 
silk ; she had a transient colour in her face, and her sweet brown eyes 
lighted up at sight of Karl. As he bent low to speak to her, Theresa 
Blake covered her brow, as though she had a pain there. 

‘“‘ Madame est servie.” 

Sir Karl advanced to Mrs. Cleeve, as in duty bound. ‘She put him 
from her with a smile. “Iam going on by myself, Sir Karl. Lucy 
needs support, and you must give it her. The Colonel has to bring 
Miss Blake.” 

And as Sir Karl took her, nothing loth, under his arm, and gave her 
the support tenderly, Miss Lucy blushed the rosiest blush that had been 
seen in her face for many a month. Mademoiselle Aglaé, superintend- 
ing the arrangement of the round table, had taken care that their seats 
should be side by side. Theresa’s fascinated eyes, opposite, looked at 
them more than there was any need for. 

“‘ Lucy has got a prize,” whispered the Colonel to her, as she sat on 
his right hand. ‘A prize, if ever there was one. I have been talking 
to him about that matter, Theresa, and he comes out nobly. And— 
do you see how changed Lucy is only in this one day ?—how well and 
happy she looks? Just think ! it was only this time last night that his 
note was brought.” 

Miss Blake did see. Saw a great deal more than was agreeable ; the 
unmistakable signs of mutual love amidst the rest. Her own feelings 
were changing ; and she felt that she was not far off hating her heart’s 
cherished idol, Karl Andinnian, with a jealous and bitter and angry 
hatred. 

It was decided that the marriage should take place without delay ; at 
least, with as little delay as Lucy’s health should allow. Perhaps in Feb- 
ruary. Day by day, she grew better : appetite returned, spirits returned, 
the longing to get well returned : all three very essential elements in the 
cause. At a week or two’s end Lucy was so much stronger that the time 
was finally fixed for February, and Sir Karl wrote to Plunkett and 
Plunkett to prepare the deeds of settlement. He also wrote to his 
mother—which he had somewhat held back from doing : for instinct 
told him the news would terribly pain her; that she would accuse him 
of being insensible to the recent loss of his brother. And he found 
that he had judged correctly ; for Mrs. Andinnian did not vouchsafe 
him any answer. 

It grieved him much: but he did not dare to write again. It must 
be remembered that the relations between Karl and his mother were 
quite exceptional ones. She had kept him at a distance all his life, had 
repressed his instincts of affection ; in short, had held him in complete 
subjection. If she chose not to accord him an answer, Karl knew that 
he should only make matters worse by writing to ask why she would not. 
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‘‘He has forgotten his il!-fated brother: he casts not a thought to 
my dreadful sorrow ; he is hasting with this indecent haste to hear the 
sound of his own gay wedding bells!” As surely as though he had 
heard her speak the complaints, did Karl picture to himself the manner 
of them. In good truth, he would not have preferred to marry so soon 
himself ; but it was right that private feelings should give way to Lucy. 
They were in a hurry to get her to a warmer place ; and it was deemed 
better that Karl should go with her as her husband than as her lover. 
In the latter case, Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve must have gone—and he, 
the Colonel, wanted to be in England to attend to some matters of 
business. Sir Karl and his wife were to stay away for a year; perhaps 
more; the doctors thought it might be well for Lucy. Karl was only 
too glad to acquiesce: for the arrangement, as he candidly avowed, 
would leave him at liberty to allow his mother a year’s undisturbed 
possession of Foxwood. And so the month of January came to an end, 
Lucy gaining ground regularly and quickly. As to Miss Blake, she 
stayed where she was, hardening her heart more and more against Karl 
Andinnian. 

On the 6th of February Sir Karl went to London. The marriage 
was to take place in Paris on the 12th. He had various matters to 
transact, especially with his lawyers. The deeds of settlement on Lucy, 
previously despatched to Paris by Plunkett and Plunkett, had beén 
already signed. Karl wrote a short note to his mother, saying he was 
in London and should run down to Foxwood and see her. In her reply, 
received by return of post, she begged he would ot go down to Fox- 
wood, as it might “only upset her”—if, the words ran, she might 
so far presume to deny his entrance to his own house. 

. It was rather a queer letter. Karl thought so as he studied it. By 
one of the sentences ih it, it almost seemed as though Mrs, Andinnian 
were not aware of his projected marrage. The longer he reflected, the 
more desirable did it appear to him that he should see her. So he wrote 
again, craving pardon for disobeying her, but saying he must come down. 

About six o’clock in the evening he reached Foxwood. It was the 
last day of his stay; on the following one he must depart for Paris. 
A servant-maid admitted him, and Hewitt came out of the dining- 
room. ‘The man’s face wore a look of surprise. 

‘¢T suppose my mother is expecting me, Hewitt.” 

‘‘T think not, Sir Karl. I took a telegram to the station this morn- 
ing, sir, to stop your coming,” he added in a confidential tone, as he 
opened the door to announce his master. 

Mrs. Andinnian was dining in solitary state in the solitary dining- 
room. She let fall her knife and fork, and rose up with an angry glare. 
Her dress was of the deepest mourning, all crape. Save the widow’s 
cap, ske had not put on mourning so deep for her husband as she wore 
for her ill-fated son. 
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‘‘ How dared you come, after my prohibitory telegram, Karl?” she 
exclaimed, imperiously. 

‘‘T have had no telegram from you, mother,” was hisreply. ‘None 
whatever.” 

‘<One was sent to you this morning.” 

‘¢T missed it, then. I have been about London all day, and did not 
return to the hotel before coming here.” 

He had been standing close to her with his hand extended. She 
looked fixedly at him for a few moments, and then allowed her hand 
to meet his. 

“It cannot be helped, now; but I am not well enough to entertain 
visitors,” she remarked. ‘ Hewitt, Sir Karl will take some dinner.” 

‘<'You surely do not look on me as a visitor,” he said, smiling, and 
taking the chair at table that Hewitt placed. But, for all the smile, 
there was pain at his heart. ‘My stay will be a very short one, 
mother, for I must be away long before dawn to-morrow morning.” 

‘¢ The shorter the better,” answered Mrs. Andinnian. And Sir Karl 
could not help feeling that it was scarcely the thing to say toa man 
coming to his own house. ; 

He observed that only Hewitt was waiting at table: that no one else 
was called to bring im things required by the fact of his unexpected 
intrusion. Hewitt had to go backwards and forwards. During one ot 
these absences Kar] asked his mother me she should have objected to 
his coming. . | 

‘‘'You have been told,” she answered. ‘I am not in astate to bear 
the least excitement or to see any one. No visitor whatever is wel- 
comed at Foxwood. My troubles are great, Karl.” 

“I wish I could lighten them for you, mother.” 

“You only increase them. But not willingly I am sure, Karl. No 
fault lies with you.” 

It was the kindest thing she had said to him. As they went on 
talking, Karl became more and more convinced, from chance expres- 
sions, that she was in ignorance of his engagement and approaching 
marriage. When Hewitt had finally left them together after dinner, 
Karl told her of it. It turned out that Mrs. Andinnian had never 
received the letter: though where the fault lay, Karl could not divine. 
He remembered that he had given it to the waiter of the Hotel 
Montaigne to post—a man he had always found to be very exact. 
Whether he had neglected it, or whether the loss lay at the door of the 
post itself, the fact was the same—it had never reached Mrs. Andinnian. 

She started violently when Karl told her. He noticed it particularly 
because she was in general so cold and calm awoman. After staring 
at Karl for a minute or two she turned her gaze to the fire and sat in 
silence, listening to him. 

“Married!” she exclaimed, when he had stopped. ‘“ Married !— 
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and your brother scarcely cold 1 in his dishonoured grave! It must not 
be, Sir Karl.” 

Sir Karl explained to her why it must be. Lucy’s health required a 
more genial climate, and he had to take her to one without delay. 
When respect for the dead and consideration for the living clash, it 
was right and just that the former should give way, he observed with 
emphasis. Mrs. Andinnian did not interrupt him; and he went on to 
state the arrangements he had completed as to Lucy’s settlement. He 
then intimated, in the most delicate words he could use, that their 
proposed prolonged residence abroad would afford his mother at 
present undisturbed possession of Foxwood ; and he mentioned the 
income (a very liberal one) he had secured to her for life. 

She never answered a word. She made no comment whatever, good 
or bad; but sat gazing into the fire as before. Karl thought she was 
mortally offended with him. 

He said that he had a letter to write. Mrs. Andinnian gave a dash 
at the bell and ordered Hewitt to place ink and paper before Sir 
Karl. When tea came in she spoke a few words—asking whether he 
would take sugar, and such like—but, that excepted, maintained her 
silence. Afterwards, she sat at the fire again in her arm-chair; buried 
in disturbed thought; and then she rose to pace the room with 
uncertain steps, like one who is racked by anxious perplexity. At first 
Karl felt both annoyed and vexed, for he thought she was making 
_ more of the matter than she need have done; but soon he began to 

doubt whether she had not some trouble upon her apart from him and 
his concerns. <A word, that eee ene escaped her, confirmed him in 
this. 

‘‘ Mother,” he said, “ you seem to be in great diitreae of your own: 
for I cannot believe that any proceedings of mine would thus disturb 
you.” 

‘J am, Karl. Iam.” 

‘Will you not let me share it, then ?—and, if possible, soothe it? 
You will find me a true son.” 

Mrs. Andinnian came back to her seat and replied calmly. “If 
you could help me in any way, Karl, you should hear it. But you 
cannot—you cannot that I can see. Man is born to trouble, you 
know, as the sparks fly upwards.” 

“T thought that 7 had offended you: at least, pained you by my 
coming marriage. It eee me very much.” 

“‘ My trouble is my own,” she answered. 

Karl could not imagine what it could be. He tried to think of 
various causes-—just as we all do in a similar case—and rejected them 
again. She had always been a strangely independent, secretive woman: 
and such women, given to act with the daring independence of man, 
but possessing not man’s freedom of power, may at times drift into 
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troubled seas. Karl greatly feared it must be something of this kind’ 
Debt? Well, he did zof think it could be this. He had never known 
of any outlets of expense: and surely, if this were so, his mother would 
apply to him to ‘release her. But, still the idea kept coming back 
again: for he felt sure she had not given the true reason for wishing to 
keep him away from Foxwood. Had it come to the point that duns 
presented themselves at the house, and that it was feared he might see 
them? Sunk in these thoughts, he happened to raise his glance and 
caught his mother’s sharp eyes inquisitively fixed on him. 

‘“‘ What are you deliberating upon, Karl?” - 

‘‘T was wondering what your care could be.” 

‘*‘ Better not wonder. You could not help me. Had my brave 
Adam been alive, I might have told him. He was daring, Karl: you 
are not.” | 

‘Not daring, mother? I? I think I am sufficiently so. At any 
rate, I could be as daring as the best in your interests.” 

‘Perhaps you might. But it would not serve me, you see. And 
sympathy from. you—the sympathy that my poor lost Adam gave me 
—JI have never from you sought or wished for.” 

She was plain at any rate. Karl felt the stab, just as he had felt’ 
many other of her stabs during his life. Mrs. Andinnian shook off her 
secret thoughts witha kind ef shiver ; and, to banish them, began talking 
with Karl of ordinary things. | 

‘What has become of Ann Hopley ?” he enquired. ‘She was much 
attached to you: I thought perhaps you might have kept her on.” 

‘‘ Ann Hopley ?—oh, the servant I had at Weymouth. No, I did 
not keep her on, Karl. She went to her husband.” 

At ten o’clock Mrs. Andinnian wished him good-night and good- 
bye, and retired. Karl sat on, thinking and wondering. He was 
sorry she did not place confidence in him, and so give him a chance of 
helping her : but she never had, and he supposed she never would. 
At times—and this. was one—it had almost seemed to Karl as though 
she could not be his mother. 


CHAPTER X. 
MRS. ANDINNIAN’S SECRET. 

‘* WILL you take anything, Sir Karl?” 

The question came from Hewitt, who had looked in to ask for orders 
for the morning, arousing his master from a curious train of thought. 

“I don’t mind a drop of hot brandy and water, Hewitt. Half a 
glass. Something or other seems to have given me the shivers. Is it 
a cold night ?”’ 

““No, Sir Karl; the night’s rather warm than cold.” 

‘“‘ Has my mother any particular trouble or worry upon her, Hewitt, 
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do you know?” he asked, as he watched the mixing of ne spirit and 
water. ‘“ She seems to be very much put out.” 

‘“‘T have noticed it myself, sir; but I don’t know what it is,” was the 
answer. ‘For my part, I don’t think she has been at all herself since 
Sir Adam’s death. Loving him as she did—why, of course, sir, it was 
a dreadful blow; one not to be got over easily.” 

‘And that’s true, Hewitt. How many servants have you here?” 
resumed Sir Karl, asking the question not really with any particular care 
to know, but simply to turn the subject. 

‘“‘ There’s me and two maids, sir.” 

“You and two maids!” echoed Karl, in surprise. ‘‘ That’s not 
enough for Foxwood. How does the work get done? Why does my 
mother not keep more ?” 

“‘ My mistress says she can’t afford more, sir,” returned Hewitt, who 
seemed sore upon the point, and spoke shortly. 

“ But she can afford more,” returned Sir Karl, impulsively ; “a great 
many more. Her income is a very large one now.” 

Hewitt rubbed his bald head with an air of perplexity. Karl spoke 
to him of things that he would not have entered on with any less 
esteemed and faithful servant. Hewitt had been so long in the family 
that he seemed like an old confidential friend. 

‘There can be no debts, you know, Hewitt,” spoke Sir Karl, hastily 
—following out aloud a recent thought. 

Hewitt did not evince any surprise whatever. “I have fancied that 
my mistress had some embarrassment on her mind, sir, such as-debt 
might cause,” was the rejoinder. ‘I have fancied her money goes 
somewhere—though I should never hint at such a thing to anybody but 
you, sir ; nor to you if you had not asked me. Perhaps Sir Adam left 
some debts behind him.” | | 

“No, he did not, Hewitt. Any debts left by Sir Adam would have 
been paid out of the estate before itcame tome. Plunkett and Plunkett 
informed me at once that there were no debts at all: except the costs 
of the trial.” 

“Then it must be some that have cropped up since: that is, the 
claim for them,” surmised Hewitt. ‘“ One evening, sir, when my mistress 
seemed fit to die with trouble, I asked her if anything had happened to 
vex her : and she answered—after looking at me sternly in silence— 
No, nothing fresh ; only some sorrow of a good many years ago. It 
was the evening after that gentleman called, Sir Karl, and stayed with 
her so long.” 

‘’What gentleman ?” asked Sir Karl. 

‘‘Some stranger, sir; I didn’t know him. He came up to the house 
and asked for Mrs. Andinnian. I told him (they were my general orders) 
that Mrs. Andinnian was not well enough to see visitors. Oh, indeed, 
he said, and asked to come in and write a note. I was standing by 
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when he began to write it, and he ordered me to the other end of the 
room. It seemed to me that he wrote but one or two words, Sir Karl ; 
not more: quite in a minute the paper was folded and sealed—for he 
told me to light the taper. ‘There,’ said he, ‘ take that to Mrs. Andin, 
nian: I think she’ll see me.’ My mistress.was very angry when I took © 
it to her, asking why I disobeyed orders ; but when she opened it, her 
face went deadly white, and she bade. me show the gentleman up: to: 
her sitting-room. He was there about two hours, sir.” 

Sir Karl thought this rather strange. “What sort of man was he, 
Hewitt ?” | 

‘A well-dressed gentleman, sir; tall. He had hada hurt to his left 
arm, and wore it ina black silk sling. When he took it out of the 
sling to seal the note, he could hardly use it at all: It was that same 
evening after he had been, sir, that my mistress seemed so full of 
trouble.” 

‘Did you hear his name?” | ) 

** No, sir, I didn’t hear his name. A tray of luncheon was ordered 
up for him; and by the little that I heard said when I took it in and 
fetched it away, I gathered that he was a gentleman applying for the . 
agency of your estate.” ) 

“But I do not require an agent,” cried Sir Karl. 

“Well, sir, I’m sure that’s what the gentleman was talking of. . And 
my mistress afterwards said a word or two to me about the place being » 
neglected now Sir Karl was absent, and she thought she should appoint : 
an agent to look after it.” 

‘But the place is not neglected,” reiterated Sir Karl, “How long 
was this ago?” : 

‘‘ About three weeks, sir. I’ve not heard anything of. it since, or 
seen the gentleman. But I am certain my mistress has some secret 
trowble or care, apart from her regret for Sir Adam.” 

“T wish you would write to me from time to time, and let me Euow 
how my mother is,” resumed Karl, dropping the unsatisfactory subject. 

“ And that I will with pleasure, Sir Karl, if you will furnish me with | 
an address to write to.” 

*‘ And be sure, Hewitt, that you send to me in any trouble or sick- 
ness. I wish my poor mother’s life was a less lonely one!” 

Sir Karl went up to his room shortly. Before he had well closed his 
door, a maid knocked at it, and said Mrs. Andinnian wished to see him. 
Karl had supposed his mother to be in bed: instead.of that, he found ° 
her standing by the fire in her little sitting-room, and not undressed. ‘ 

‘Shut the door, Karl,” she said—and he saw that her face was 
working with some painful emotion. .‘‘I have been debating a question 
with myself the better part of this evening, down stairs and up— 
whether or no I shall disclose to you the trouble that is upon us : and 
have now resolved to doso. Oftwo evils, it may perhaps be the least.” 
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‘“‘T am very glad indeed, my mother.” 

“Hush!” she solemnly said, lifting a warninghand. “Speak not 
before you know. Glad! It has been consideration for you, Sir Karl, 
that has alone kept me silent. You have no doubt been thinking me 
unnaturally cold and reserved ; but my heart has been aching. Aching 
for you. If I have not loved you with the passionate love I bore for 
your poor brother—and oh, Karl, he was my firstborn !—I have not 
been so neglectful of you as you may imagine. In striving to keep 
you away from Foxwood, I was but anxious that your peace should not 
be imperilled earlier than it was obliged to be.” 

“Let me hear it, mother. I can bear it, I daresay.” 

“You may dear it, Karl. A man can bear most things. But, my 
son, I dread to tell it you. You will regard it as an awful calamity, a 
frightful perplexity, and your spirit may faint under it.” 

Sir Karl smiled sadly. ‘‘ Mother, after the calamities I have under- 
gone within a past year, I do not think Fate can have any worse in 
store for me.” 

“ Wait—and judge. Your. anger will naturally fall on me, Karl, as 
the chief author of it. Blame me, my son, to your heart’s content: it 
is my just due. I would soften the story to you if I knew how: but 
it admits not of softening. What is done cannot be undone.” 

Mrs. Andinnian opened the door, looked up and down the corridor, 
shut it again, and bolted it. ‘I do not need to fear eaves-droppers in 
the house,” she observed, “and the doors are thick: but this secret is 
as a matter of life or death. Sit down there, Kar ,"—pointing to a 
chair opposite her own. 

**T would rather stand, mother.” 

«Sit down,” she reiterated: and Karl took his elbow from the mantle- 
' piece, and obeyed her. He did not seem very much impressed with 
what he was about to hear : at least not to the extent that her prepara- 
tion seemed to justify. Each leaned forward, looking at the other. 
Mrs, Andinnian had her arms on the elbows of her chair; Karl’s were 
crossed. 

“First of all, Karl, you will take an oath, a solemn vow to God, 
that you will never disclose this secret to any human being without my 
consent.” 

“Ts this necessary, mother?” 

“Tt is necessary for you and for me,” she sharply answered, as if the 
question vexed her. “I tell you nothing unless you do.” 

Sir Karl rose, and took the oath. Resuming his seat as before, he 
waited. 

No, she could not say it. Thgy sat, gazing at each other, she in 
agitation, he in expectancy ; and for a minute or two she literally could 
not say what she had to say. It came forth at last. Only four words. 

Only four words. But Karl Andinnian as he heard them sprang 
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up with a cry: almost as the ill-fated man had sprung, Martin Scott, 
who was shot to death by his brother. 

‘Mother! ‘This cannot be true!” 

Mrs. Andinnian went over to him and pushed him gently into his 
chair again. ‘“ Hush, Karl ; make no noise,” she soothingly whispered. 
‘It would not do, you see, for the household to be alarmed.” 

Mrs. Andinnian went back to her seat. Karl sat still, tumultuous 
ideas crowding on him one after another. 

‘You should have disclosed this to me before I engaged myself to 
marry,” he cried at last with a burst of emotion. 

“* But don’t you see, Karl, I did not know of your intended marriage. 
It is DECause you have informed me of it to-night that I disclose it 
now.’ - 

‘* Would you have kept it from me always?” 

‘That could ‘not have been. You must have heard it some time. 
Listen, Karl: you shall have the story from beginning to end.” 

It was one o'clock in the morning, before Karl Andinnian quitted 
his mother’s room. His face seemed to have aged years. Any amount 
of perplexity he could have borne for himself, and borne it calmly ; 
but he did not know how to grapple with this. For what had been 
disclosed to him ought to do away with his marmiage. 

He did not attempt to go to bed. The whole of the rest of the 

night he paced his room, grievously tormented as to what course he 
should take. He knew that in honour he was bound to disclose the 
truth to Colonel Cleeve and Lucy ; but this might not be. Not only 
was he debarred by his oath ; but the facts themselves did not admit of 
disclosure. In the confusion of his mind he said to his mother, ‘ May 
I not give a hint of this to Lucy Cleeve, and let her then take me or - 
leave me?” and Mrs. Andinnian had replied by demanding whether he 
was mad. In truth, it would have been nothing short of madness. 

What to do? what to do? In dire distress Karl Andinnian strode 
the carpet as he asked it. He might make some other excuse, if indeed 
he could invent one, and write to break off the marriage—for, break it 
off to their faces he could not. But, what would be the effect on Lucy ? 
Colonel Cleeve had not concealed that they gave her to him to save 
her life. Were he to abandon her in this cowardly and heartless 
manner, now at the eleventh hour, when they were literally preparing 
the meats for the breakfast table, when Lucy’s wedding robe and wreath 
were spread out ready to be worn, it might throw her back again to 
worse than before, and verily and indeed kill her. It was a dilemma 
that has rarely fallen on man. Karl Andinnian was as honest and 
honourable a man as any in this world, and he could see no way out 
of it. He might not impart to them so much as a hint of the dreadful 
secret ; neither could he inflict the stab that might cost Lucy's life: on 
the other hand, to make Lucy his wife, knowing what he now knew, 
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would be dishonour unutterable. What was he todo? What was he 
todo? There was absolutely no loophole of escape, no way aut of it. 

Will it be believed that Karl Andinnian knelt down and prayed? 
Man, careless, worldly man, rarely does these things. He did. In his 
dire distress he prayed to be guided to the right. But all the un- 
certainty came back as he rose up again, and he could not see his 
course at all. Very shortly Hewitt knocked at his door: saying it was 
time for Sir Karl to get up, if he would catch the passing train. When 
Sir Karl came forth Hewitt thought how very quickly he had 
dressed. 

Delayed a tide by the non-controllable winds and waves, Sir Kart 
reached Paris only on the evening of the eleventh. He drove at once 
from the station to the Avenue d’Antin, and asked to see Lucy in 
private. Torn by conflicting interests he had at length resolved to 
sacrifice his own sense of honour to Lucy’s life. At least, if she should 
not decide against it. : 

She was looking radiant. She told him (in a jest) that they had 
considered him lost, that all had prophesied he had decamped and 
deserted her. Sir Karl’s smile in answer to this was so faint, his few 
words so spiritless and subdued, that Lucy, a little sobered, asked 
whether anything was the matter. They were standing on the hearth- 
rug: Karl a few steps apart from her. 

_ “What should you say if I had deserted you, Lucy ?” 

“T should just have said Bon voyage, monsieur,” she answered gaily, 
never believing the question had a meaning. 

“Lucy, my dear, this is no time for jesting. I have come back with 
a great care upon me. It is a fact, believe it or not as you will, that I 
had at one time determined to desert you : to write and give you up.” 

There was no immediate answer, and Karl turned his eyes on her. 
The words told home. Her blanched face had a great terror dawning 
on it. 

‘Sit down, Lucy, while you listen to me,” he said, placing her in a 
chair. “TI must disclose somewhat of this to you, but it cannot be 
much.” | 

Remaining standing himself, he said to her what he could. It was 
a most arduous task, from the difficulties that surrounded it. A great 
and unexpected misfortune had fallen upon him, he said ; one that from 
its nature he might not further allude to. It would take away a good 
deal of his substance ; it ought in short to debar his marriage with her. 
He went on to tell of the conflict he had passed through, whether he 
should quit her or not, and of his final resolve to disclose so much to 
her, and to leave with her the decision. If she decided against him, he 
would invent some other plea to Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve for breaking 
off:the marriage ; or let the act appear to come from her, as she should 
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“Tell me one thing, Karl,” she said as he broke down. “Has this 
matter had its rise in any dishonour or ill-doing of yours?” 

“No,” was the emphatic rejoinder. “Iam as innocent in it and 
until a day or two ago was as unconscious of it as youcan be. You 
need not fear that, Lucy.” 

“Then you need not have doubted me, Karl,” she said, the tears 
rising to her eyes with the intensity of her relief. “It was cruel of you 
to think of a separation now. I am yours.” 

“Lucy, look fully into the future. At least as fully as these indefinite 
words of mine will admit of. I hope—I trust—that no further compli- 
cation may come of it; that it may be never known to the world. But 
it may, and probably will, be otherwise. A great calamity may fall 
upon us ; in the world’s eyes we should both be dishonoured ; I through 
Others, you through me.” 

“TY am yours; yours for all time.” 

“Very well, Lucy. So be it. But, my darling, if that blow should 
fall, you may repent of your marriage with me. I know your parents 
would.” 

“‘ Hush, Karl !” she whispered, rising from her seat to the arms opened 
to receive her. “repent? That can never be. My dearest friend, 
my almost husband, I am yours for weal or for woe. Have you for- 
gotten the vows I shall take to you to-morrow in the sight of God? 
For richer for poorer, for better for worse.” 

‘God bless you, Lucy! May God bless and protect us both.” And 
as Sir Karl held her to him, his frame shook with its own emotion, and 
a scalding tear fell on her face from an aching heart. 


The second week in March, just as nearly as possible a month after 
the marriage, Sir Karl Andinnian received at Florence, where he and 
his wife were staying, a telegram from Hewitt at Foxwood. It stated 
that Mrs. Andinnian was ill with some kind of fever; it had taken a 
dangerous turn, and her life might be a question of a few hours. 

As quickly as it was practicable for them to travel Sir Karl and Lady 
Andinnian reached Paris. Mrs. Cleeve and Miss Blake were still there ; 
the Colonel was in London. They had let their house at Winchester, 
and could not yet get back to it. Sir Karl left Lucy with her mother : 
not daring, as he said, to take her on to Foxwood, lest the fever 
should be infectious. The change in Lucy was wonderful: her cheeks 
were plump and rosy, her eyes told their own unmistakable tale of 
happiness. Mrs. Cleeve could do nothing but look at her. 

““We did well to give her to him,” said she to Theresa. 

“© Karl, my darling, don’t stay long away from me!” whispered 
Lucy, clinging to him in the moment of his departure. “And be sure 
take care of yourself, Karl, and do not run any risk, if you can help it, 
of the fever.” 7 
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With many a sweet word of reassurance, murmured between his fare- 
well kisses of passionate tenderness, Karl answered her. To part with 
one another, even for this short and temporary space of time, seemed a 
great trial. 

A change for the better had taken place i in Mrs. Andie tay, when Sir 
Karl arrived at Foxwood. She was in no immediate danger. Mr. 
Moore, the surgeon at Foxwood, informed him that he must not trust to 
this improvement. The fever had in a degree subsided, but her state of 
prostration was so great, that he feared she might yet die of the weak- 
ness. Karl enquired what was the nature of the fever: Mr. Moore 
replied that it was a species of low fever more than anything else, and 
appeared to have been induced chiefly by the sad state of mind Mrs. 
Andinnian had been brought into, grieving over the fate of her elder 
son. Dr. Cavendish of Basham (the neighbouring market town) had 
attended regularly with Mr. Moore, Sir Karl at once telegraphed to 
London for a physician of world-wide reputation. When this great 
doctor arrived, he only confirmed the treatment and opinion of the other 
two; and said that nothing could well be more uncertain than the 
recovery of Mrs. Andinnian. 

Karl wrote these various items of information to his wife in Paris, 
and showed her how impossible it was that he could quit his mother 
during the uncertainty. Lucy replied by saying she should think very 
ill of him if he could; but she begged him to allow her to come to 
Foxwood, and help him in the nursing, saying she was not afraid of the 
fever. She added a pretty. and affectionate message to Mrs. Andinnian 
—that she would find in heraloving daughter. Thesame post brought 
Sir Karl a letter from Mrs. Cleeve, who evidently was afraid of the 
fever. ‘‘Do you take precautions for yourself, dear Sir Karl; and do 

ou fumigate all letters before you send them out?” Such was its chief 
burthen. 

Karl believed there was no danger from the fever : but, alas, he dared 
not have Lucy. He had reached Foxwood only to find more compli- 
cation than ever in the unhappy secret disclosed to him by his mother. 
Only a word or two dropped by her—and in her weak, and sometimes 
semi-lucid state, he could not be sure she would not drop them—and 
Lucy might know as much as he did. Besides, there was no establish- 
ment at Foxwood fit to receive Lady Andinnian. 

Hour after hour, day after day, he sat by his mother’s bedside. When 
they were alone, she could only whisper of the trouble she had dis- 
closed to him. Karl felt that it was wearing her out. He told her so. 

He felt that death would inevitably end it : and he watched her grow 
weaker. The strain upon his own mind was great: brooding over the © 
matter as he did—for in truth to think of any other theme was not prac- 
ticable—he saw what a wrong he had committed in marrying Lucy. Sir 
Karl’s only interludes of change lay in the visits of the medical men. 
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Dr, Cavendish came once a day; Mr. Moore twice or thrice. The latter 
was rather brusque in his manner, but kindly, keen, and sensible. 
He was plain, with ared face and nose that turned up; and brown 
hair tinged with grey. The more Karl saw of him, the more he liked 
him : and he felt sure he was clever in his calling. 

“Tt is a great misfortune that Mrs. Andinnian should have taken 
poor Sir Adam’s death so much to heart,” Mr. Moore one day observed 
to Karl, when he found his patient exhausted, restless, in all ways 
worse. ‘ While she cultivates this unhappy frame of mind, we can do 
nothing for her.” 

‘‘ Her love for my brother was a great love, Mr. Moore; quite pass- 
ing the ordinary love of mothers.” : 

‘*No doubt of that. Still, Sir Karl, it is not right to let regret for his 
death kill her.” | 

Sir Karl turned the conversation. He knew how wrong were the 
surgeon’s premises. Her regret for his brother’s death had been terrible : 
but it was not that that was killing Mrs. Andinnian. 

The days went on, Mrs. Andinnian growing weaker and weaker. Her 
mind had regained unfortunately all its activity: unfortunately because 
she had not strength of body to counterbalance its workings. Karl had 
a great deal to do for her: consu!tations to hold with her and letters to 
write; but even yet he was not admitted to her full confidence. During 
that night’s interview with her, when he had learned so.much, he had 
enquired who the gentleman was that had called and taken luncheon. 
Mrs. Andinnian had declined to answer him, further than it was a Mr. 
Smith who had applied for the agency of Sir Karl’s estate. Sir Karl 
now found that Mr. Smith had been appointed the agent, and had had 
a house side by side with Foxwood Court assigned to him as his 
residence. The information nearly struck Karl dumb. He felt sure 
there was more behind, some inexplicable cause for this: but nothing 
more could he get from his mother. Sze was ill, Ae was going to live 
abroad, she said, therefore it was necessary some responsible person 
should be on the spot to look after things. 

To Karl’s intense surprise, the next letter he had from his wife was 
dated London. They had left Paris and come over. With his whole 
heart Karl hoped they would not be coming to Foxwood; and in his 
answering letter he talked a good deal about the “ fever.” 

As to himself, he was wearing to a shadow. One might surely have 
thought 4e had a fever, and a wasting one. In writing to Mrs. Cleeve 
he admitted he was not well; and she wrote him back four pages full of 
instructions for fumigation, and beseeching him not to come to them. 
There’s nothing like trouble to wear out a man. 

The event that had been prognosticated by the doctors and feared 
by Karl took place—Mrs. Andinnian died. In the midst of praying 
for only a few days’ longer life, she died. Karl’s anguish, what with 
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that, and what with the weight of other things, seemed more than he 
could bear. Mrs. Andinnian’s grave was made close to that of her 
son Adam: and the funeral was a very quiet one. 

Sir Karl remained at Foxwood, ostensibly fumigating the house and 
himself preparatory to joining his wife in town. He looked as much 
like a skeleton asa man. Mr. Moore noticed it, and asked what was 
coming to him. | 

One day Mr. Smith, the agent, called, and was shown in to Sir Karl. 
The interview lasted about twenty: minutes, and then the bell was rung. 

‘Ts the gentleman going to remain here as your agent, sir?” enquired 
Hewitt, with the familiarity of an old servant, when he had closed the 
door on the guest. | 

‘Why, yes, Hewitt, while I am away. My mother appointed him. 
She thought it better some one should be here to act for me—and I 
suppose it is right that it should be so.” 

Freely and lightly spoke Sir Karl. But in good truth Mr. Smith 
fairly puzzled him. He knew no more who he was or whence he came 
than he had known before. Mr. Smith’s conversation during the inter- 
view had certainly turned on the Foxwood estate: but Sir Karl had 
seen all the while that his agency was only a blind—a blind to serve as 
a pretext for his residence at Foxwood. Mrs. Andinnian had fixed the 
amount of salary he was to receive, and Sir Karl meant to continue the 
payment of it. Why ?—the reader may ask. Because Sir Karl dared 
not refuse, for he felt sure the man knew a great deal of Mrs. Andin- 
nian’s dangerous secret. 

At length Sir Karl went up to London to rejoin his wife. Lucy gave 
a startled cry when she saw him—he was looking so ill; and Mrs. 
Cleeve accused him of having had the fever. Karl turned it off lightly: 
it was nothing, he said, but the confinement to his mother’s room. 

But Miss Blake, who was growing very keen in her propensity for 
making the world better than it is, could not understand two things. 
Why Sir Karl need have lingered so long at Foxwood ; or why he 
could not have had his wife there. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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EDMUND SPENSER, 


T is not a pleasant thing to begin a journey with very little light, and 
yet that is what we are forced to do in telling the story of Edmund 
Spenser. 

A most provoking obscurity hangs around both the date of his birth 
and the rank of his parents, of whom the only known fact is that they 
lived in London. The date of birth in his epitaph in Westminster Abbey 
is 1510, but many circumstances prove this to be a most strange and 
ridiculous mistake. If this was right, Spenser must have been more 
than sixty when he poured forth those tender.complaints to Rosalind, 
every note of which rings with the desolate weariness of a young heart 
thrilling with its first great grief; and he must have counted threescore 
years and ten before he wrote the first canto of “ The Faerie Queene.” 
We can, then, only turn away from the epitaph with the wish that the 
holy shades of Poets’ Corner were not made for a moment grotesque by 
such an absurdity. 

The first authenticated fact we have of the poet’s life is his trying for 
and losing a fellowship at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. Andrewes, after- 
wards Bishop of Winchester, was his successful opponent m this aca- 
demical struggle. Andrewes was born in 1555, and the date of his birth 
gives us the best clue to that of Spenser, for we may consider as probable 
that the two rival candidates were near of an age. As, however, Spenser 
was beaten, and as he could not have been in intellectual power behind 
Andrewes, we may reasonably conclude that he was the younger. 

But though we know nothing of Spenser’s earliest years, we can tell 
accurately enough what were the influences which surrounded his child- 
hood. When the boy was playing in his nursery the fires of Smithfield 
had but lately gone out, and they had left behind them a lurid reflection, 
which glimmered alike on the coronet of the peer and on the snowdrop 
in the hair of the village maiden. A religious earnestness such as has 
perhaps never before or since moved any nation was stirring the very 
depths of the people’s hearts. Stable boys and cook-maids went about 
their daily work singing new translations of the psalms. High-born 
ladies threw aside for a while the embroidery needle to study the Greek 
Testament. Young gallants left the tennis court to sit down in the green 
arbour at the farther end and discuss the great mysteries of death and 
immortality. The story of Stephen’s martyrdom, or of Paul standing 
before Festus, was to the London citizen of that day no far off or hard 
to imagine thing, for had he not beheld exactly similar scenes in the 
market place where he bought and sold, and in the court of law’ into 
which he strolled for an hours amusement P 
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When thus we remember the thoughts and feelings which Edmund 
Spenser drew in with every breath in his childhood, we cannot wonder 
at the deep religious spirit which pervades each line of his great poem. 
It is this gravity of purpose which makes the great distinction between 
the “Faerie Queene” and the “Orlando Furioso,” which are in many 
respects so much alike. The difference probably lay more in the state 
of their respective countries at the time in which they lived than in the 
two poets themselves. Spenser and Ariosto were perhaps, after all, not 
such very different men, but England, standing on her sea-girt isle, and 
thinking and acting in the first strength of her religious freedom, was in 
truth very different from Italy lying along her sunny peninsula, toying 
idly with the golden chains in which the Roman Church had so long 
held her a willing captive. 

The fact of Spenser losing the Pembroke Hall fellowship seems to us 
at first sight surprising, but we must remember that the embryo poet 
probably liked much better to wander lovingly along the pictured pages 
of Homer than to struggle through Herodotus or grapple with Euclid. 

Spenser’s family must have been poor, for soon after he lost his fellow- 
ship he was obliged, through want of funds, to leave the university. This 
removal of the cup of knowledge from his lips, just when it was begin- — 
ning to grow sweet to him, must have been a very bitter disappointment 
to the young student, and it was perhaps as he plodded his weary way 
home to London that he first resolved, as he was not born to name and 
fortune, to make both name and fortune for himself. These good things, 
however, seemed for the present very far off. Induced by some friends 
whose promises were much larger than their performance, he went to the 
north of England. ‘There he loitered about for some time at different — 
country houses ; now and then picking up a trifle by drumming Latin 
into the hard skull of some young scion of nobility; occasionally getting 
a gallop on the most weedy of my lord’s hunters, dreaming a good deal 
in the shade, sauntering a good deal in the sunshine, and wondering 
vaguely how the pattern of his life was to be worked out on the world’s 
vast canvas. ‘The kindling spark was, however, soon to fall upon his 
genius. 

At one of the country houses where he was staying he met a young 
lady who was so well pleased with his ready wit and handsome face that 
she thought it worth her while to take the trouble to flirt with him. No 
doubt she only meant it as a pastime, which in the country solitude 
would keep her eyes and tongue in practice. But poor Edmund took it all 
in a very different spirit, and felt as thoroughly in love as it was possible 
for a young man to feel. After a time he revealed the fact to his divinity, 
who thereupon stared at him in mingled surprise and scorn, and turned 
away. ‘There were no more smiles for young Spenser. The pains of 
his rejected love woke up the poet to his heaven-appointed calling, and 
in strains as sweet as they were impassioned he mourned over the wreck 
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of his young hopes. Little did the haughty beauty dream that her own 
noble name would be lost in oblivion and that she would only be remem- 
bered by posterity through the fortunate chance of her being Spenser’s 
Rosalind. These tuneful love rhymes became before long (probably 
through the agency of his friend Gabriel Harvey) tolerably well known in 
London, and even the sovereign wits at “‘The Mermaid” allowed this 
Edmund Spenser to be a young fellow with a very pretty fancy. Harvey 
thought that he saw a good opening for his friend in the capital, and 
recalled him thither. 

It was most likely about the time of his return to London that the 
first cantos of “The Faerie Queene,” which had long perhaps been lying 
in his mind as the seeds of sweet flowers in the earth in spring time, were 
first committed to paper. And now began for Spenser that sickness of 
hope deferred which has been known more or less by all writers and 
artists, but which at that time, when the public were comparatively nothing, 
and private patronage everything, was of a peculiarly trying character. 
Let the modern author who frets and grumbles over the long waiting in 
a publisher’s back parlour picture to himself what sucha vigil must have 
been kept in the ante-room of a noble patron, and be thankful for the 
days in which his lot has fallen. 

But let us accompany Spenser in a visit to a house where with rare 
good fortune he found not a patron who measured out to him ungracious 
favours by the inch, but a genial friend who showered on him kindnesses 
and sympathy. A plainly dressed young man is standing in the wide 
hall of one of the stateliest mansions in the London of that day. The 
porter has just admitted him with a very surly look, and he is now trying 
to pluck up courage to ask one of the splendidly liveried servants who 
are dawdling about, to deliver to his master the roll of manuscript which 
he has just taken from his pocket with a hand that trembles a little. At 
length the least supercilious of the gentleman’s gentlemen has with a 
shrug of the shoulders, which is half scornful, half compassionate, charged 
himself with the commission. The young visitor sighs wearily as his 
manuscript vanishes through the closing door, for too often before has 
he been on such errands as this with but barren result. Meanwhile the 
servant has given the manuscript to his master, who is sitting in learned 
ease in his cosy library. He is a remarkable looking young man, with the 
face of a thinker, the figure of a soldier, and the manners of a courtier. 
He glances at the manuscript, at first rather carelessly, for so many 
would-be poets have persecuted him daily with their would-be rhymes, 
that he is a little tired of acting as reader-general. Before, however, he 
has read the first page, his face is all alight with wonder and pleasure, 
and he cries out to his steward, who is just then entering the room to 
consult him on some household business, that he is to give the young 
poet who is waiting in the hall fifty pounds. The steward is surprised 
and indignant. How many brave hangings, or curiously wrought flagons, 
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or deeply fringed table-cloths might not be bought with fifty pounds! and 
here was that sum to be thrown away on a beggarly rhymer, who most 
likely had never before had fifty pence in his: pocket. He therefore 
lingers, hoping that his master, who was usually a reasonable young 
gentleman enough, will revoke his order. But far better would it have 
been had he obeyed at once ; for scarcely has the reader turned over a 
leaf when he bids the steward double his gift. That worthy now feels © 
persuaded that his master is gone suddenly mad, and stares at him in 
blank fear and amazement. In another minute the gentleman springs. 
up, and, waving the MS. rapturously above his head, exclaims that his 
largess is to be increased to two hundred, and that the steward is to do 
his bidding quickly, for if he reads any farther, this most marvellous and © 
fascinating poet will cheat him out of all his fortune. Warned by these 
last words, and concluding that there is some foul witchcraft in the scroll 
his master holds in his hand, the steward this time speedily obeys. 

That two hundred pounds was the first golden link in a bond of friend- 
ship which was to be life-long. Soon after he received it, Edmund 
Spenser went as an honoured guest to Philip Sidnéy’s house ; and from 
that day forward those two bright and congenial spirits held as long as 
they were both on earth, constant sweet communion with each other. 
This was exactly the friend Spenser needed, for while with all the warmth 
of his chivalrous and generous temper Sidney did ‘ready homage fo the 
great poet’s superior genius, his larger knowledge of life and his rank 
made him able to stretch out to him incessantly a helping hand. He 
led him into high circles, where Spenser, with the mingled pride and 
timidity of his character, would never otherwise have penetrated. He 
drew him more out of himself and into the world around him. He made 
lords and ladies read his poetry, so that it became fashionable. He 
brought him to the foot of the throne itself. Elizabeth was well pleased 
with the graceful flattery offered her by Spenser in the parts-of “The 
Faerie Queene” which Sidney showed her. She was, too, quite clever 
enough to see that this was no commonplace poetry. Besides, Gloriana 
had always a soft spot in her heart for struggling young talent, when 
backed up by a handsome face. She therefore smiled very graciously 
on Spenser, and did a little flirting with him in her own royal way, as 
was her practice with most young men who approached her with any 
claim on her attention. 

By degrees Spenser became generally acknowledged as a great poet, 
and before long he was made Laureate. His laurels were, however, at 
first very barren of golden fruit. The mighty Minister, Lord Burleigh, 
before whom it was whispered that even the royal lioness herself had 
sometimes been known to bow, took it into his head that Spenser spoke 
of him disrespectfully in one of his poems, and therefore did his best to 
prevent the young Laureate from reaping any substantial benefits from 
his advancement. On reading the passage which excited Burleigh’s - 
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wrath, it is impossible to deny that there was some cause for it. With 
all Sidney’s schooling we suspect that Spenser never made a very good 
courtier. He could write pretty things about the Queen because there 
was much in her which he really admired. But the cold, crafty, avari- 
cious Burleigh was not at all a man after his own heart, and this truth he 
allowed rather recklessly to slip from his pen. 

Burleigh, however, could not always be a cloud between the poet and 
the sun of prosperity. One day he presented to the Queen a short poem 
which charmed her so much that she ordered Burleigh to pay him imme- 
diately a hundred pounds out of the treasury. The Minister shook his 
head in a way which was known by all about the Court to bode no good, 
and told the Queen that a hundred pounds was an unheard-of sum to 
give fora mere song. Now Burleigh knew full well that any suggestion 
to save money was always pleasing music to the royal ear. ‘Give, then, 
what is in reason,” said Elizabeth ; and after that, because perhaps she 
was ashamed of the manner in which she let her Minister govern her 
through one of her ruling passions, chose to forget all about the matter. 
Poor Spenser waited for many a day very patiently for the promised 
bounty, and made shift as best he could to stop the mouths of butchers 
and bakers by telling them of the expectations he had from Court. At 
length, however, his creditors grew clamorous, and declared that though 
he might like to wait for his money, they did not. Thus driven to des- 
peration, Spenser wrote the following four lines, which he contrived to get 
conveyed to the Queen’s own hand :— — 


‘‘I was promised on atime ~ 
To have reason for my rhyme. 
From that time unto this season 
I received nor rhyme nor reason.” 


The epigrammatical neatness of these lines, which exactly suited the 
taste of the day, wonderfully tickled the royal fancy. For a moment 
Elizabeth forgot her avarice. Burleigh received a sharp rebuke, and 
Spenser his hundred pounds. 

The poet’s worldly prospects now began to improve. He was lucky 
enough, probably through Sidney’s influence, to make another very power- 
ful friend at Court. This was Lord Leicester. Ever since she was a girl 
Leicester had been dangling after his royal mistress. The two had by 
this time most likely ceased to think,of one another as lovers ; but the 
sort of attentions which each paid each had, it would seem, grown to 
be a kind of necessity to both. Any man under Leicester’s protection 
in Elizabeth’s reign was sure of success in life. . Burleigh knew this, and 
as he did not like defeat he gave up his rancour against Spenser. A 
poor poet was, after all, but small game to be pursued by the eteet 
Minister whose name was feared at every Court in Europe. 

Through Lord Leicester’s instrumentality Spenser was sent abroad on 
a mission, the nature of which is not exactly known. It must have been © 
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a joyous, busy journey, that of the young poet, with fresh thoughts and 
fancies hourly making music around his brain, and fresh scenes and 
people daily being photographed on his mind. Soon after his return 
Spenser was appointed secretary to Lord Grey, the new Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and thither he went with his master. He rose high in favour 
with Lord Grey, who gave him a fine estate in the county of Cork, on 
which he built himself a house. Having thus made a new home Spenser’s 
next care was to find a guardian genius to preside over it. Before long 
he found a mate who seems exactly to have suited him. Nothing is 
known of this lady, not even her maiden name, but she is generally be- 
lieved to have been of a much lower rank than his faithless Rosalind. 
The beautiful Epithalamium, however, which the poet wrote to celebrate 
his union with her proves how strong were his love and reverence for 
her, and there 1s every reason to believe that she made him a true and 
affectionate wife. She was probably a gentle, housewifely being, who 
thought more of her husband’s dinner than of his poetry, who loved him 
more for his heart than his head, and who ruled in her home by noise- 
less spells like the silent house-sprites of German fairy tales. 

While he was in Ireland, Spenser formed a strong friendship with Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who happened to be then in that country. With what 
choice laughter must the roof of that western home have rung when 
those two supped together on a winter’s evening !. What high thoughts 
about man’s destiny here and hereafter must have mingled with the 
whispers of the leaves when they talked in the shade of summer-woods ! 
In one of his poems Spenser speaks of his friendship for Raleigh, and 
calls him “‘ The Shepherd of the Ocean.” Few things are to the modern 
mind at once more comical and unmeaning than the practice among 
the poets of that day of writing of kings and queens and statesmen and 
soldiers indiscriminately as shepherds and shepherdesses who go about 
with crooks and flocks. We must, however, remember that this was only 
a conventional fashion, and that under the thin rind of the nidiculous 
which it forms there are a thousand treasures of rich fancy and deep 
feeling. | 7 

The “ Faerie Queene” was the work of Spenser’s whole life, as well it 
might be considering its length and variety. We have no space here 
to speak of it in detail. We cannot, however, help saying that we wish 
this most noble and truly Christian,poem was more generally studied in 
our own day. We think that it would serve to put both firmness into 
the faith of young England, and strength into the style of their prose 
and verse. Its great length and its allegorical nature are perhaps the 
two chief things which keep it from being now universally read. But 
- in reality the reader may stop at the end of any one of the four sections 
into which the poem is divided, without troubling himself about the 
rest ; and as to the allegory, it is wonderful how often the poet forgets 
the virtue or vice he. is symbolizing in the life-like representation of 
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character. This is especially the case in his female conceptions. For 
instance, what can be at once more charming and original than the- 
drawing of Britomart, with her mixture of martial courage and womanly 
grace. How different is such a creation from the fast hoydens of some 
of our modern novelists ! 

But to return from the poet’s work to the poet himself. While Spenser 
sat in his quiet home listening to the prattle of wife and child, and 
carefully repolishing each already polished line, a dark hour for him 
and his was drawing near. A wild storm of rebellion, raised by that rest- 
less spirit the Earl of Desmond, suddenly swept over the Emerald Isle. 
The country was lit each night with blazing corn-ricks. Bright gardens 
were changed between sunset and sunrise into scenes of dreary desola- 
tion. The broad parks of the nobility were strewed with fragments of 
shattered mirrors and broken furniture rifled from their splendid houses. 

A wail went up from the whole land over household gods which were 
cast down, and hearths which were cold. The poet’s home was not 
exempt from the common fate. His house and property were laid in 
ruins, and some say that an infant son perished in the general destruc- 

‘tion. He and his wife, however, escaped. But he had no heart, and 
perhaps also no money, to make for himself a second home in Ireland, 

and with broken health and spirits he returned to England. 

_ There are many things in Spenser’s story which we should wish to 
know but do not. We should have liked to peep into the drawing-room 
of the learned and stately Countess, ‘“ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” 
when Spenser’s shy little wife was first introduced there, as she must have 
been after he brought her to England. We should like to learn whether 
Shakespeare and he ever met, and what the two immortals said to each 
other. But about such things we can only dream. Soon after he went 
back to England Spenser lost his friend Sidney, who died from a wound 
in Holland. It is not within our scope here to dwell on Philip Sidney’s 
death. Such scenes are generally best passed quickly over, but still 
through the long vista of centuries the hand of the dying poet and 
soldier, raised to show that he joined in the prayer breathed by his bed, 
points the humble Christian the way to his God. Spenser survived his 
friend twelve years; twelve years of failing health and straightened 
means: twelve years of earnest work and quiet waiting ; twelve years 
of love for the dear ones who were still here and of patient hope of 

meeting the dear ones who were gone before him. Then he followed 
Sidney whither his hand had pointed. 

ALICE KING. 
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as AVE him here for a bit.” 
“Oh! But would you hike it > a 
' “Tike it?” retorted the Squire. “I know this: if I were a hard- 
‘worked London clerk; ill for want:of change and rest, and I had friends 
living in a nice part of Ene country, I should feel it uncommonly. mane if 
they did not invite me.” 
“Tm sure it’s very kind:of you to think of it,” said: Mrs. Todhetley. 
- “Write at once and ask him,” said the Squire. 

They were speaking of a: Mr. Marks. He was a relation of Mrs. Tod- 
hetley’s ; a second or third cousm. She had not seen himsince she was 
a girl; when he:had used sometimes to’come. to stay at her father’s. He 
seemed not to have got on:very. well in life: was.only a clerk .on a nar- 
row salary, was married and had some:-children: A letter now and then 
passed between them -and: Mrs. Todhetley, but no other acquaintance- 
ship had been kept up. About a month before this, Mrs. Todhetley had 
written to ask how they were going on’; and the wife in answering—for 
it was she who wrote—said her husband was killing himself with work 
and she quite beheved he would break down for good unless he had a 
rest. 

We heaed more about.it. later. : James. Marks was. clerk in a. great 
financial house—Brown and Co. ..Not particularly great as to.reputation, 
for they made no noise in the:world,:but great as to their transactions. 
They did a little. banking in.a small way,.and had mysterious money 
dealings with no end of:foreign places: but if you had .gone into their 
‘counting house:m Landon, you'd have seen nothing to show ‘for it,. save 
‘Mr. Brown seated at: a..table-desk:.in a small room, and half.a dozen 
clerks, or so, writing hard or bending over:columns of figures, in.a bigger 
one. Mr. Brown was an elderly little gentleman in a chestnut wig, and 
the “Co.” existed only in name. 

_ James Marks had been, thrown on the world when he, was seventeen, 
with a good education, good principles, and a great anxiety to get ‘on in 
life... He had. to da it ; for he had only himself to look to—and, mind 
you, I’ve lived long enough now to learn that-that’s not at all the worst 
thing a young man can have. When some friend of his late father’s got 
him into Brown and Co,’s house, James Marks thought: his: fortune was 
made. That is, he thought he was placed in a position to work. up to 
one. Butno. Here he was, getting on for forty years of age, and with 
no more prospect of fortune, or of competence either, than he had at the 
beginning. 

How many clerks, and especially bankers’ clerks, are there in that City 
of London now who could say the same! Who went into their house 
(whatsoever house it may be) in the hey-day of their youth, exulting in 
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their good luck in having obtained the admission for which so many 
others were striving. ‘They saw not the long long years of toil before 
them, the weary days of close work with no rest or intermission, save 
Sunday ; they saw not the struggle to live and pay ; they saw not them- 
selves middle-aged men, with a wife and family, hardly able to keep the 
wolf from the door. It was James Marks’ case. He had married. And 
what with having to keep up the appearance of gentlepeople (at least, to 
make a pretence at it) and to live in a decent-looking dwelling, and to 
buy clothes, and to pay doctors’ bills and children’s schooling, I’ll leave 
you to guess how much he had left for luxuries out of his two hundred a 
year. - 

When expenses were coming upon him thick and fast, Marks sought 
out some night employment. A tradesman in the neighbourhood— 
which was Pimlico—a butter and cheeseman, doing a flourishing business, 
advertised for a book-keeper to attend two or three hours in the evening. 
James Marks presented himself and was engaged. It had to be done in 
a kind of secrecy, lest offence should be taken at head quarters. Had 
the little man in the chestnut wig heard of it, he might have objected to 
his clerk keeping any books but his own. . Shut up. in the. cheese- 
monger’s small back closet that he called his counting house, Mr. Marks 
could be as private as need be. So there he was! After coming home 
from his day’s toil, instead of taking needful recreation, the home-sitting 
with his wife, or the stroll in the summer weather, in place of throwing 
work to the winds and giving his brain rest, James Marks after snatch- 
ing a meal; tea and supper combined, went forth to work again, to weary 
his eyes with more figures and his head with casting them up. He 
generally managed to get home by eleven except on Saturday : but the 
day’s.work was too much for any man. | Better for him (could he have 
pocketed pride, and gained over Brown and Co.) that he had hired 
himself to stand behind the evening counter and serve out the butter and 
cheese to the customers. It would at least have been relief from the 
accounts. And so the years had gone on. 

A portion of Mrs. Marks’ letter to Mrs. Todhetley had run as follows: 
“ Thank you very much for your kind. inquires after my husband, and 
for your hope that he is not overworking himself. He ¢s.. But I sup- 
pose I must have said something about it in my last letter (I am ashamed 
to remember it was written two years ago !) that induced you to refer to — 
it. That he is overworking himself I have known for along while ; and, 
things that he has said lately have tended to alarm me. He speaks of 
sometimes getting confused in the head. In the midst of a close calcu- 
lation he will suddenly seem to lose himself—lose memory. and figures 
and all, and then he has to leave off for some minutes, hide his eyes, 
and keep perfectly still, or else leave his stool and take a few. turns up 
and down the room.. Another thing he mentions—that the figures dance 
before his eyes at night, and he is adding them up in his brain as if it were 
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daytime and reality. It is very evident to me that he wants change and 
rest.” 

‘‘ And what a foolish fellow he must have been not to take it before 
this !” cried the Squire, commenting on parts of the letter, while Mrs. 
Todhetley wrote. 

‘ Perhaps that’s what he has not been able to do, sir,” I said. 

“Not able! Why, what d’ye mean, Johnny-?” 

“It is very difficult for a banker's clerk to get holiday. Their work 
has to go on all the same.” . . 

“ Difficult ! when a man’s powers are breaking down! D’ye think 
bankers are made of flint and steel, not to give their clerks holiday when 
itis needed? Don’t you talk nonsense, Johnny Ludlow.” 

But I was not so far wrong, after all. There came a letter of warm 
thanks from Mr. Marks himself in answer to Mrs. Todhetley’s invitation. 
He said how much he should have liked to accept it and what great 
good it would certainly have done him; but that upon applying for 
leave he found he could not be spared. So there seemed to be an end 
of it; and we hoped he would get better without the rest, and rub on as 
other clerks have to rub on. But in less than a month he wrote again, 
saying he would come if the Squire and Mrs. Todhetley were still 
pleased to have him. He had been so much worse as to be obliged 
to tell Mr. Brown the truth—that he believed he must have rest ; and 
Mr. Brown granted it to him. 

It was the Wednesday in Passion Week, and a fine spring day, when 
James Marks arrived at Dyke Manor. Easter was late that year. He 
was rather a tall man, with dark eyes and very thin hair; he wore spec- 
tacles, and at first was rather shy in manner. 

You should have seen his delight in the change. The walks he took, 
the enjoyment of what he called the sweet country. ‘ Oh,” he said one 
day to us, “yours must be the happiest lot on earth! No forced work ; 
your living assured ; nothing to do but to revel in this health-giving air ! 
Forgive my freedom, Mr. Todhetley,” he added a moment after, “‘I was 
contrasting your lot with my own.” 

We were passing through the fields towards the Court: the Squire was 
taking him to see the Stirlings, and he had said he would rather walk than 
drive. The hedges were thickening into green: the growing grass on 
either side us was yellow with its buttercups and cowslips. This was 
on the Monday. ‘The sun shone and the breeze was soft. Mr. Marks 
sniffed the air as he went along. 

‘‘ Six months of this would make a new man of me,” we heard him 
say to himself in a low tone. 

“ Take it,” cried the Squire. 

Mr. Marks laughed, sadly enough. ‘You might as well tell me, sir, 
to—to take heaven,” he said, impulsively. ‘The one is no more in my 
power than the other.—Oh hark ! I do believe that’s the cuckoo !” 
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We stood still to listen. It was the cuckoo, sure enough, for the first 
time that spring. It only gave out two or three notes though, and then 
was silent. 

‘* How many years it is since I heard the mings !” he ecu 
brushing his hand across his eyes. ‘‘ More than twenty, I suppose. It 
seems to bring back my youth again. What a thing it would be for us, 
sir, if we could only go into the mill that grinds people young again ! ” 

The Squire laughed. “It’s good of you to talk of age, Marks; why, 
I must be nearly double yours,” he added—which of course was but 
random speaking. 

“TY feel old, Mr. Todhetley: perhaps older ‘halt you do. Think of 
the difference in our mode of life. I, tied down to a desk for more 
hours of the twenty-four than I care to think of, my pea ever at work ; 
you, revelling in this beautiful, healthy freedom !” 

“* Ay, well, it is a difference, now you come to think of it,” said the 
Squire, soberly. 

“T must not repine,” returned Marks, “There are more men in my 
case than in yours. No doubt it is well for me,” he continued, dropping 

.his voice, with a sigh. ‘Were your favoured lot mine, sir, I might find 
so much good in it as to forget that this world is not our true home.” 

Perhaps it had never struck the Squire before how much he was to be 
envied; but Marks put it strongly. ‘‘ You’d find crosses and cares 
enough in my place; I can tell you, Marks, of one sort or another. 
Johnny here knows how I am bothered sometimes.” ° 

“No doubt of it,” replied Marks, with a smile. “No lot on earth can 
be free from its duties and responsibilities ; and they must of necessity 
entail care. That is one thing, Mr. Todhetley ; but to be working 
away your life at steam point—and to know that you are working it 
away—is another.” 

“You acknowledge, then, that you are working too hard, Marks,” said 
the Squire. 

‘I know I am, sir. But there’s no help for it.” 

“It’s a pity.” 

‘Why it should begin to tell upon me so early I don’t know. ‘There 
are other men, numbers of them, who work as long and hard as I do, 
and are seemingly none the worse for it.” 

‘The time will come though when they will be, I presume.” 

“ As surely as that sun is shining in the sky.” 

“Possibly you have been more anxious than they, Marks.” _ 

“It may be so. My conscience has always been in my work, to do it 
very efficiently. I fear, too, I am rather sensitively organized as to 
nerves and brain: upon those who are so, I fancy work tells faster than 
on others.” 

The Squire put his arm within Marks’. ‘ You must have a bit of a 
struggle to get along, too, on your small salary.” 

“ 
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“True: and it all helps. Work-and struggle. together are not the 
most desirable combination. But for being obliged to increase my 
means by some stratagem or other, I should not have taken on the 
additional evening’s work.” 7 

‘“‘ How long are you at it, now, of an evening?” 

“ Usually about two hours. On pee and at Christmas-time 
longer.” 

‘‘ And I suppose you must continue this night work ? ” 

“Ves. I get fifty pounds a year for it. And I assure you I should 
not know how to spare one pound of the fifty. No one knows the ex- 
penses of growing children, save those who have: to look at every shil- 
ling before it can be spent.” , 

There was a pause. Mr. Marks stooped, plucked a cowet Dy and. held . 
it to his lips. 

“Don’t you think, Marks,” resumed the Squire, in a confidential, 
friendly tone, “that you were just a little imprudent to marry ?” 

“No, I do not think I was,” he replied slowly, as. if considering the 
question. “I did not marry very early: I was eight-and-twenty ; and 
I had got together the wherewithal to.furnish a house, and some pounds 
in hand besides. The question was mooted among us.at:Brown’s.the 
other day—whether it was wiser, or not, for young clerks ‘to marry. 
There is a great deal to be urged both ways—against marrying and 
against remaining single.” 

‘What can you urge against remaining single ? ” 

‘““A very great deal, sir. I feel sure, Mr. Todhetley, that . -you.can 
form no idea of the miserable temptations that beset a young fellow in 
London. Quite half the London clerks, perhaps more, have no-home 
to go to when their day’s over; I.mean no parent’s home. A-solitary 
room and nobody to bear them company in it; that’s. all they have: 
perhaps, in addition, a crabbed landlady. . Can you. blame them very 
much if they go out and escape this solitude ?—they are at the.age, you 
know, when enjoyment is most keen ; the thirst for it veers irre- 
pressible ”? 

“And then they go off to those disreputable singing places 1” ex- 
ploded the Squire, not allowing him to finish. 

“‘ Singing places, yes; and other places. Theatres, concen supper-_ 
rooms—oh, I cannot tell you.a tithe of the temptation ‘that meets them 
at every turn and corner. Many and many.a: poor young fellow, well- 
intentioned in the main, has been. ruined both in pocket and -in health 
by these alluring snares; led into.them at first by dangerous com- 
panions.” 

“¢ Surely all don’t get led away.” ef nto . os 

“Not all. Some strive on manfully, remembering carly peeenes and: 
taking God for their guide, and so escape.. ‘But it is not the greater 
portion who do this. Some marry early, and. secure themselves .a. 
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home. Which is best?—I put the question only in a worldly point of 
view. ‘To commit the imprudence of marrying, and so bring on them- 
selves and wives intolerable perplexity and care: or to waste their 
substance in riotous living ? ” 

‘ T’ll be shot if I know!” cried the Squire, taking off his hat to rub 
his puzzled head, “ It’s.a sad thing for poor little children to be pinched, 
and for men like you to be obliged to. work.yourselves to shatters to 
keep them. But as to those others, those night fellows, I’d give ’em all 
a month at the treadmill. Johnny! Johnny Ludlow !” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘*'You may be thankful that you don’t live in London.” 

I had been thinking to myself that I was thankful not to be one of 
these poor young clerks to have no. home to go to when work was over. 
Some fellows would rather tramp up and down the muddy streets than 
sit alone in a solitary room: and the streets, according to, Marks, teemed 
with temptations. He resumed. 

‘“‘In my case I judged it the reverse of imprudence to marry, for my 
wife expected a fairly good fortune. She was an only child, and her 
father had realized enough to live quietly : say three or four hundred a 
year. Mr. Stockleigh had been a member of the Stock Exchange, but 
his health failed: and he retired. Neither I nor his daughter ever 
on ae nor did he himself—that this money must come to us in 
time.” 

“¢ And won’t it?” cried the Squire. | 

Marks shook his head. “JI fear not. A designing servant, that they 
had, got over him after his daughter left—he was weak in health and 
weak in mind—and he married her. Caroline—my wife—resented it 
naturally : there was some bickering on either side, and since then they 
have closed the door against her and me. So you see, with no prospect 
before us, there’s nothing for me but to work.all the harder,” he con- 
cluded with a kind of cheerfulness. : 

“‘ But to do that, you-should get up your health and strength, Marks. 
You must, you know. What would you do if you broke down?” 

“Hush!” came the. involuntary and almost. affrighted answer. 
** Don’t remind me of it, sir: sometimes I dream of it, and can’t bear to 
awake.” 

_ We had got to, like ‘Marks | very: much. only i in those .few days.. He 
was a gentleman in mind and manners, though he did pass. his days 
adding up figures and. was kept down by poverty, and a pleasant one 
into the bargain. The Squire meant. to. keep him. for.a month: two if 
he’d stay. 

- On, the following morning, Tuesday, during breakfast-tyme, a letter 
came for him by the post—the first he had. had. He had told his wife. 
she needn’t write to. him, wanting to, have all the time for idle enjoyment : 
not, to spend ; it.in answering, letters. es i 
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“From home, James?” asked Mrs. Todhetley. 

“No,” said he, smiling. “It’s only a reminder that I am due to- 
morrow at the house.” 

“What house?” cried the Squire. 

‘“‘ Our house, sir. Brown and Co.’s 

The Squire put down his buttered coll tor Molly had graciously sent 
in hot rolls that morning—and stared at the speaker. 

‘‘ What on earth are you talking of?” he cned. ‘ You don’t mean to 
say you are thinking of going back ?” 

“Indeed I am—unfortunately. I must get up to London to-night.” 

‘‘ Why bless my heart and mind,” cried the Squire, getting up and 
stamping 4 bit, “‘ you’ve not been here a week !” 

“Tt is all the leave I could get, Mr. Todhetley : a week. I thought 
you understood that.” 

“You can’t go away till you are cured,” roared the Squire. ‘ Why 
didn’t you go back the day you came? Don’t you talk nonsense, 
Marks.” 

‘“‘ Indeed I should like to stay longer,” he earnestly said. ‘I wish I 
could. Don’t you see, Mr. Todhetley, that it does not lie with me?” 

‘Do you dare to look me in the face, Marks, and tell me this one 
week’s rest has cured you? Come! What on earth!—are you turn- 
ing silly?” 

“It has done me a great, great deal of good—” 

“It has not, Marks. It can’t have done it ; not real good,” came the 
Squire’s interruption. ‘ One would think you were a child.” 

“Tt was with difficulty I obtained this one week’s leave,” he explained. 
‘“‘T am really required in the office; my absence from it, I know, causes 
trouble. This holiday has done so much for me that I shall go poe 
with a good heart.” 

‘“‘ Look here,” said the Squire: “ Puppose you take French leave, and 
Stay ?” 

“In that case my discharge weila doubtless arrive by the first 
post.” 

‘Look here again : suppose in a month or two you break down and 
have to leave? What then?” 

‘Brown and Co. would appoint a fresh clerk in my place.” 

‘Why don’t Brown and Co. keep another clerk or two, so as to work 
you all less?” 

Marks smiled at the very idea. ‘That would increase their expenses, 
Mr. Todhetley. They'll never do that. It is a part of the business of 
Brown’s life to keep expenses down.” 

Well, Marks had to go. The Squire was very serious in thinking 
more rest absolutely needful—of what service could a week’s be, he 
reiterated. Down he sat, wrote a letter to Messrs. Brown and Co., telling 
them his opinion, and requesting the favour of their dispatching James 
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Marks back for a longer holiday. This he sent by post, and they would 
get it in the morning. 

“No, I'll not trust it to you, Marks,” he said; “ you ene never 
deliver it. Catch an old bird with chaff.” 

To this letter there came no answer at all; and Mr. Marks did not 
come back. The Squire relieved his mind by calling Brown and Co. 
thieves and wretches—and so it passed. It must be remembered that I 
am writing of past years, when holidays were not so universal for any 
class, clerk or master, as they are at present. Not that ] am aware 
whether financiers’ clerks get them now. 

The next scene in the drama I can only tell by hearsay. It took place 
in London, where I was not. 


IT. 


Ir was a dull, rainy day in February, and Mrs. Marks sat in her par- 
lour in Pimlico. The house was one of a long row, and the parlour 
" just about large enough to turn in. She sat by the fire, nursing a little two- 
year-old girl, and thinking ; and three other children, the eldest a boy ot 
nine, were playing at the table—building houses on the red cloth with little 
wooden bricks. Mrs. Marks was a sensible woman, understanding pro- 
per management, and had taken care to bring up her children not to be 
troublesome. She looked about thirty, and must have been pretty once, 
but her face was faded now, her grey eyes had a sad look in them. 
The chatter at the table and the falling bricks fell alike unheeded on 
her ear. 

‘Mamma, will it soon be tea-time ? ” 

There was no answer. 

‘“‘Didn’t you hear, mamma? Carry asked if it would soon be tea- 
time. What were you thinking about? ” 

She heard this time, and started out of her reverie. ‘‘ Very soon now, 
Willy dear. Thinking? Oh, I was thinking about your papa.” 

Her thoughts were by no means bright ones, That her husband’s 
health and powers were alike failing, she felt as sure of as though she 
could foresee the ending that was soon to come. How he went on and 
did his work was a marvel: but he could not give it up, or bread 
would fail. | 

The week’s rest in the country had set Mr. Marks up for some 
months. Until the next autumn he worked on better than he had been 
able to do for some time past. And then he failed again. There was 
no particular failing outwardly, but he felt all too conscious that his 
over-taxed brain was getting worse than it had ever been. He struggled 
on; making no sign. That he should have to resign part of his work 
was a fact inevitable: he must give up the evening book-keeping to 
enable him to keep his more important place. “Once let me get the 
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Christmas work over,”. thought he, “ and as‘soon.as baa be in the am 
Year, I'll resign.” 

He got the Christmas work over. Very. heavy it was, at ‘both sfacks 
and nearly did for him. It is the last feather, you know, that breaks the 
camel’s back : and. that work broke James Marks. Towards the end of 
January he was laid up in bed with a violent cold that settled on. his. 
chest. Brown and Co. had to do without him for eleven days: a cala- 
mity that—so far. as Marks was concerned—had never happened 
in Brown and Co.’s experience. Then he went back to. the City 
again, feeling shaken and dazed ; but the evening labour was perforce 
given up. — | 

No one knew how ill he was : or, to speak more correctly, how unfit: 
for his work, how more incapable of it he was growing day by day. His ’ 
wife suspected a little. She knew of his sleepless night, the result of 
Over-taxed nerves and brain, when he would toss and turn and get up 
and walk the room, and dress himself in the morning without having 
slept. 

‘ There are times,” he said to her ina End: of fright, of hoster “ when 
I cannot.at all collect my. thoughts, I am as.long: again at. my work. as. 
I used to be, and. have to go over it again and again. . There have been 
one or two mistakes, and old Brown asks what’s coming to-me. | I can’t 
help it. The-figures. whirl before me,.and I:lgse my powers of mind.”.. - 

“Tf you could but sleep well!” said Mrs. Marks. . 

“ Ay, if I could. The brain is as much at work at Ente as wday: 
There are the figures mentally before me,.and there am I, adding; 
them up.” 

“You should see a clever physician, James. Spare.the guinea, and 
go. It may be more than the guinea saved.” pe 

Mr. Marks took the advice: He went toa doctor who was clever in 
such-like disorders ; explained his position, the kind of work he.had to. 
do, and described his symptoms.:. ‘‘ Can I be cured?”. he asked... 

‘“‘Oh yes I think so,” said the..doctor cheerfully, without telling .him — 
that-he had gone on so far as to make it rather.a doubt. “ The 
aces) | treatment is every simple. Take change of scene and. perfect 
rest.” e , : | e 

‘“‘ For how long ?” : 

“Twelve months, at least.” 

. “Twelve months!” repeated ‘Marks in a queer tone. 

“At least. It is a case of ‘absolute necessity. -.J will write. you a: 
prescription for'a tonic.:. You must live wed//. .You-have. not nee: well. 
enough for the work you have to do.” 

As James Marks went out into the street. he would have uaned a. 
laugh of ‘bitter mockery. Twelve months rest for Aim? The.doctor 
had told him one thing—that had -he taken the rest in time,.a very very - 
much shorter period would have sufficed... “I.wonder how many -poor . 
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men there are like myself:in London at this same moment,” he thought, 
‘‘who want this rest and cannot. take. it, and who ought to live better 
and cannot afford to do it!” 

It was altogether so very hopeless that He did nothing except tate 
the tonic, and he continued to go to the City as usual. . Some two or three 
weeks had elapsed since then: he -of course..-growing worse, though 
there was nothing to show it outwardly :.and this was the end. of .Feb- 
ruary and Mrs.. Marks sat thinking of it all over the fire, what she knew, 
and guessing at what.she did not know, and her children . were building 
houses at the table. 

The servant came in with the tea-things, and took the little gl. Only 
one servant could be kept—and hardly that. Mrs..Marks had made 
her own. tea and was pouring out the children’s milk-and-water, when 
they heard a cab drive up and stop at the door. A minute after Mr. 
Marks entered, leaning on the arm of one of his fellow. clerks. 

‘Here Mrs. Marks, I’ve brought you an invalid,” said the latter 
gaily, making light of it for her sake. ‘He seems better now. I don’t 
think there’s much the matter with him.” 

Had it come? Had what-she had been dreading inet ie was 
going-to have an iiness, she wondered. But she was a: trump of a wife, 
and showed herself calm and comforting.: - 

‘You shall both of you have some tea at once,” he sd: Sea 
“Willy, run and get more tea-cups.” 

It appeared that Mr. Marks had been, as the clerk expressed it, very 
queer that day ; more:so than usual. He could’ not do his work at all ; 
had to get-assistanee continually from one or the other, and ended-by 
falling off his stool on the floor, in what he called, afterwards, a ‘“ sensa-. 
tion ef giddy bewilderment.” He seemed fit for nothing, and Mr. 
Brown said he had better be taken home. 

That, day ended James Marks’ work. : He had-broken doen At 
night he told his wife what the physician had said ; ae he had not 
done before. She could scarcely hide her dismay. 

A twelvemonth’s rest for him! What would. become of them > Fail. 
ing his salary, they would have no means whatever of living. 

“Oh, if my father had but acted by us.as he ‘ought !” she reeiikally 
cried. - “ He could have taken rest in time then, and all: would have: 
been well. - Wiil he help us now it has come to: this ?: ‘Will she let him ?- 
+—for it is she who holds him in subjection and steels-his heart against .us.” 

Mr. Stockleigh, the father, lived: at. Sydenham:: She, the new. wife, 
had taken him off there from his residence in Pimlico as soon as might be 
after the marriage ; and the daughter had never been invited inside the 
house. But she resolved to go there now.. Saying nothing to her 
husband, Mrs. Marks started for Sydenham ‘the day after 7 was prougnt 
home ill, and found the place without trouble. os 

_ The wife, formerly the cook, was a big brawny woman with. a cheek 
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and a tongue of her own. When Mrs. Marks was. shown in, she forgot 
herself in the surprise ; old habits prevailed, and she dropped a courtesy. 

‘“‘T wish to see papa, Mrs. Stockleigh.” : 

“Mr. Stockleigh’s out, ma’am.” 

“Then I must wait until he returns.” 

Mrs. Stockleigh did not see her way clear to turn this lady from the 
house, though she would have liked to do it. She made a show of 
hospitality, and ordered wine and cake to be put on the table. Of 
which wine, Mrs. Marks noticed with surprise, she drank /our glasses. 
‘‘Now and then we used to suspect her of drinking in the kitchen !” 
ran through Mrs. Marks’ thoughts. “ Has it grown upon her?” 

The garden gate opened, and Mr. Stockleigh came through it. He 
was so bowed and broken that his daughter scarcely knew him. She 
hastened out and met him in the path. 

“‘ Caroline !” he exclaimed in amazement. ‘Is it really you? How 
much you have changed !” 

“T came down to speak to you, papa. May we stay and talk here 
in the garden ?” 

He seemed glad to see her, rather than not, and sat down with her on 
the garden bench in the sun. In a quiet voice she told him all: and 
asked him to help her. Mrs. Stockleigh had come out and stood 
listening to the treason, somewhat unsteady on her legs. 

“*Vd—I'd help you if I could, Caroline,” he said, in hesitation, 
glancing at his wife. 

“Yes, but you can’t, Stockleigh,” she put in. ‘“ Our own expenses is 
as much as iver we can manage, Mrs. Marks. It’s a orful cost, living 
out here, and our two servants is the very deuce for extravigince. I’ve 
changed ’em both ten times for others, and the last lot. is always worse 
nor the first.” 

‘“‘ Papa, do you see our position? ” resumed Mrs. Marks, after hearing 
the lady patiently. ‘It will be a long time before James is able to do 
anything again—if he ever is—and we have not been able to save 
money. What are we to do? Go to the workhouse? I have four little 
children.” 

“You know that you can’t help, Stockleigh,” insisted Mr. Stockleigh’s 
lady, taking up the answer and growing more inflamed in the face. 
‘¢'You’ve not got the means to do anything : and there’s an end on’t.” 

“It’s true, Caroline; I’m afraid I have not,” he said—and his daughter 
saw with ‘pain how tremblingly subject he was to his wife. ‘I seem 
short of money always. How did you come down, my dear ?” 

‘“‘ By the train, papa. Third class.” 

‘“¢ Oh dear !” cried Mr. Stockleigh. ‘‘ My health’s broken, Caroline. It 
is, indeed, and my spirit too. I’m sure I’m very sorry for you. Will 
you come in and take some dinner ?” 

‘‘We've not got nothing but a bit of ’ashed beef,” cried Mrs. 
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Stockleigh, as if to put a damper upon the invitation. ‘Him and me 
fails in our appetites dreadful : I can’t think what’s come to ’em.” 

Mrs. Marks declined the dinner : she had to get back to the children. 
That any kind of pleading would be useless while that woman held the 
sway, she saw well. ‘Good bye, papa,” she said. “I suppose we 
must do the best we can alone. Good morning, Mrs. Stockleigh.” 

Tovher surprise her father kissed her ; kissed her with quivering lips. 
‘“‘T’ll open the gate for you, my dear,” he said, hastening on to it. As 
she was going through, he slipped a sovereign into her hand. 

“It will pay for your journey, at least, my dear. I’m sorry to hear of 
your travelling third class. Ah, times have changed. It is not that I 
won't help you, child, but that I can’t. She goes up to receive the divi- 
dends, and keeps me short. I should not have had that sovereign now, 
but it’s the change out of the spirit bill that she sent me to pay. Hush! 
the money goes in drink. She drinks like any fish. Ah, Caroline, I 
was a fool—a fool! Fare you well, my dear.” 

“Fare you well, dear papa, and thank you,” she answered, turning 
away with brimming eyes and an aching heart. 

After resting for some days and getting no better, James Marks had to 
give it up as a bad job. He went to the City house, saw Mr. Brown, 
and told him. 

‘Broken down!” cried old Brown, hitching back his wig, as he 
always did when put out. “I never heard of such nonsense. At your 
age! The thing’s incomprehensible.” 

‘““The work has been very wearing to the brain, sir ; and my appli- 
cation to it was close. During the three-and-twenty years I have been 
with you I never had but one week’s holiday : the one last spring.” 

“You told me then you felt like a man breaking down, as if you 
were good for nothing,” resentfully spoke old Brown. 

“Yes, sir. I told you that I believed I was breaking down. for want 
of a rest,” replied Marks. ‘It has proved so.” 

‘Why, you had your rest.” 

“‘One week, sir. I said I feared it would not be of much use. But 
—it was not convenient for you to allow me more.” 

“Of course it was not convenient ; you know it could not be conve- 
nient,” retorted old Brown. “ D’ye think I keep my clerks for play, 
Marks? D’ye suppose my business will get done of itself?” 

‘“‘T was aware myself, sir, how inconvenient my absence would be, 
and therefore I did not press the matter. That one week’s rest did me 
a wonderful deal of service: it enabled me to go on until now.” 

Old Brown looked at him. ‘See here, Marks—we are sorry to lose 
you ; suppose you take another week’s change now, and try what it will 
do. A fortnight, say. Go to the sea-side, or somewhere.” 

Marks shook his head. ‘‘ Too late, sir. The doctors tell me it will 
be twelve months before I am able to work again at calculations.” 
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- Qh, my service to you,” cried ‘Mr. Brown. ‘‘Why what are you 
going to do if you can’t work ?” | 
“‘ That is a great deal more than I can say, sir.. The thought-of it is 
troubling my brain quite as much as work ever did. It’s never out of it, 
night or day.” : 
For-once in his screwy life old’ Brown was generous.’ He told Mr. 
- Marks to draw-his salary up-to the , ne hae rete oe ne gaaee ten 
“pounds to it over-and above. 


gw ee ee ee 0) ee ree | 
You: have not: forgotten, I daresay, that I, Johnny Ludlow, went up to 
‘London one spring to-stay at Miss Deveen’s, while Tod'stayed with the 
‘Whitneys.- It was the time that: Helen Whitney was: presented to the 
‘Queen ; also -when we discovered: the mal-doings of that syren, Made- 
moiselle Sophie ‘Chalk: ’ Mrs. Todhetley ‘had given: me-two or three 
commissions, as may be remembered: one amidst them was to call on 
the Markses at Pimlico, and see how Marks was getting on. 

Accordingly I went. We had heard nothing, you must understand, of 
-what:I-have told: above, and did not know but he was ‘still in his situa- 
-tion:-- It was:a showery day in April: just a’ twelvemonth, by the way, 
since his visit to us at Dyke Manor. I found the house out readily ; it 
was near to Ebury Street; and knocked. A youre lad opened the 
‘door, and asked me to walk i in the parlour. 

“You are Mr. Marks’ son,” I said, rubbing my feet on 1 the’ mat : “TI 
can‘tell by the likeness. What’s ‘your name : or 

“William. Papa’s 1s James." : 

“Yes, I: know.” 

-- He is ill,” whispered the lad, with his hand on the parlour door- 
handle. ‘‘ Mamma’s down stairs, making him some arrowroot.” 

Well, I think you might have knocked me down with a feather when 
I knew him—for at first I did not. He was sitting in an easy chair by 
the fire, dressed, but wrapped round with blankets: and instead of 
being the James Marks we had known, he was like a living skeleton with 
cheek-bones and hollow eyes. But he was glad to see .me, smiled, and 
held out his hand from the blanket. 

It’s uncommonly awkward for a young fellow to be taken unawares 
like this. You don’t know what to say. I’m sure I as much thought 
he was dying as I ever thought anything in this world. At last I 
managed to stammer a word or two about being sorry to see him so ill. 

“‘ Ay,” said he, in a weak, panting voice, “I’m different from what I 
was when wa your kind ole Johnny. The trouble I foresaw then 
has come.” 

“You used sometimes to feel then as though you would not long keep 
up,” was my answer, for really I could find nothing else to say. - 

He nodded. “Yes, I felt that I was breaking down—that I should 
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inevitably break down unless I could have rest. -I went:on till February, 
Johnny;.and then it came. I had to give up my situation ;: and since 
then I have been a ee ill from another ete chest and 
hings.” fea ee S 

- “T did not ae you lungs were weak, Mr. Marks.” 

‘I’m sure I did not,” he said, after a bad fit of coughing: ‘I had 
one attack in January through catching cold::' Then I caught another 
cold and you see the result : the doctor hardly saved me. -I never was 
- subject to take cold ‘before. I suppose the fact is that when a man 
breaks down in one way he gets-weak in all; and is more onal to: othe 
ailments.” 

_. o&T-hope you will get. better, as the warm a ‘comes on: We sual 

“soon have it here.” - ae 

: “< Better of this cough, seiapae -I don’t ieicee Site ‘not better yet 
of my true illness that I think -most of—the- over-taxed -nerves and 
brain. «. Oh, if I could -but -have taken a sufficient rest in time!” ~~ 

“‘Mr.- Todhetley -said you ought to~- have - ee with - us: ie three 
“months. He says it often still.” 

-& I believe,” he said, solemnly- lifting fae: hand, “that if I-could- have 
hak entire rest then for two or three months; it -would--have set me up 
for life. Heaven hears me say it.” 

And what a dreadful thing it now seemed that he ee not ! 

. “don’t repine. My-lot seems-a hard one and I sometimes feel sick 
and weary when I dwell upon it. I have tried to do my-duty: I could 
beers on and work; as God-knows. ‘Fhere-was no other course open 
to me.” 

‘I.suppose there was not: | ae : 

‘<T am no worse off than many others, ee There are men break- 
-ing down every day through incessant: application and lack of needful 
interludes of rest. Well for them if their hearts don’t break with it !”’ 

And, to judge by the tone he spoke in, it was as much ‘as to say that 
his had broken. 

“T am beginning to dwell less on it now,” he went on. “ Perhaps it 
is that I am too weak to feel so keenly. Or that Christ’s words are being 
indeed realized to me : “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, -and I. will-give you rest.’- God does not forsake us in our rouble, 
Johnny, once we have learnt to turn to him.” 

Mrs. Marks came into the room with the cup of arrowroot.- The boy 
had run: down to tell-her-I was there.- ‘She was very pleasant: and cheer- 
ful : you could be at home with her at once. While he was waiting for 
the arrowroot to cool, he leant back in his chair and dropped into a doze. 

“Tt must have been a-frightful cold that he caught,” I whispered to her, 

“It was caught the day he went into the City to tell Mr. Brown he 
: must give up his situation,” she answered. ‘ There’s an old saying, ot 
being Penny wise and pound foolish, and that’s what poor James was 
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that day. It was a fine morning when he started, but the rain set in and 
when he left Mr. Brown it was pouring, and the streets were wet. He 
ought to have taken a cab, but did not, and waited for an omnibus. 
The first that passed was full ; by the time another came he had got wet 
and his feet were soaking. ‘That brought on a return of the illness he 
had had in January.” . 

‘“‘T hope he will get well.” 

‘Tt lies with God,” she answered. 

They made me promise to go again. ‘Soon Johnny, soon,” said 
Mr. Marks in a kind of eagerness aes was suggestive. ‘‘Come in the 
afternoon and have some tea with me.” 

I had meant to obey literally and go ina day or two; but one thing 
or other kept intervening, and a week or ten days pacced One Wed- 
-nesday Miss Deveen was engaged to a dinner-party, and I took the 
opportunity of going to Pimlico. It was a stormy afternoon, blowing 
great guns one minute, pouring cats and dogs the next. Mrs. Marks 
was alone in the parlour, the tea-things on the table before her. | 

“We thought you had forgotten us,” she said in a half whisper, shak- 
ing hands. ‘“‘ But this is the best time you could have come ; for a kind 
neighbour has invited all the children in for the evening and we shall be 
quiet. James is worse.” 

“ Worse !” | 

~“ At least, weaker. He cannot sit up long now without great fatigue. 
He lay down on the bed an hour ago and has dropped asleep,” she 
added, indicating the next room. ‘I am waiting for him to awake 
before I make the tea.” 

He awoke then: the cough betrayed it. She went into the room, and 
_presently he came back with her. No doubt he was worse! my heart 
sank at seeing him. If he had looked like askeleton before, he was like 
a skeleton’s ghost now. 

‘“¢ Ah, Johnny ! I knew you would come.” 

I told him how it was I had not been able to come before, going 
into the details. It seemed to amuse him to hear of the engagements, 
and I described Helen Whitney’s Court dress as well as I could—and 
Lady Whitney’s—and the servants’ great bouquets—and the ball at night. 
He ate one bit of thin buttered toast and drank three cups of tea— 
Mrs. Marks said he was always thirsty. 

After tea he had a most violent fit of coughing and thought he must 
lie down to rest for a bit. Mrs. Marks came back and sat with me. 

“‘T hope he will get well,” I could hot help saying to her. 

She shook her head. “I fear he has not much hope of it himself,” 
she answered. ‘‘ Only yesterday I heard ua tell Willy—that—that God 
would take care of them when he was gone.” 

She could hardly speak the last words and broke owe with a sob. I 
wished I had not said anything. 
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“He has great trust, but things trouble him very much,” she resumed. 
“‘ Nothing else can be expected, for he knows that our means are nearly 
spent.” 

“It must trouble you also, Mrs. Marks.” 

“‘T seem to have so much to trouble me that I dare not dwell upon it. 
I pray not to, every hour inthe day. IfI gave way, what would become 
of them ?” 

At dark she lighted the candles and drew down the blinds. Just after 
that, there came a most tremendous knock at the front-door, loud and 
long. | 

‘“‘ Naughty children !” she exclaimed. ‘It must be they.” 

“T’ll go; don’t you stir, Mrs. Marks.” 

I opened the door, and a gush of wind and rain seemed to blow in an 
old gentleman. He never said a word to me, but went banging into the 
parlour and sank down on a chair out of breath. 

“‘Papa !” exclaimed Mrs. Marks. “ Papa!” 

“Wait till I get up my speech, my dear,” said the old gentleman. 
“*She’s gone.” 

“Who's gone?” cried Mrs. Marks. 

“* She. I don’t want to say too much against her now she’s gone, Caro- 
line ; but she zs gone. She had a bad fall down stairs in a tipsy fit some 
days ago, striking her head on the stones, and the doctors could do no- 
thing for her. She died this morning, poor soul ; and I am coming to live 
with you and James, if you'll have me. We shall all be so comfortable 
together, my dear.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Marks remembered at once what it implied—that the 
pressure of poverty was suddenly lifted and she and those dear ones 
would be at ease for the future. She bent her head in her hands for a 
minute or two, keeping silence. 

‘Your husband shall have rest now, my dear, and all that he needs. 
So will you, Caroline.” 

It had come too late. James Marks died in May. 


It was about three or four years afterwards that we saw the death of 
Mr. Brown in the newspapers. They made a flourish of trumpets over 
him ; saying he had died worth two hundred thousand pounds. 

“There must be something wrong somewhere, Johnny,” remarked the 
Squire, in a puzzle. ‘should not like to die worth all that money, and 
know that I had worked my clerks to the bone to get it together. I 
wonder how he'll like meeting podr Marks in the next world ? ” 
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ONLY FRIENDSHIP. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO. 

ND you really demand nothing more from life, dear dreamer, ae 

a judicious friend ? You will in all seriousness fly from that love 

which, to this hour, has brought you, as you say, only sorrow? Poor 

child, believe me, you have never loved! What you called love, was 

that feeling of enthusiasm peculiar to your nature: a sentiment of grati- 

tude towards a man who rescued you from that dependent condition 

into which you placed yourself after the death of your parents ; towards 

the man who gave you a new home; who said to you: ‘I love you!’ 

O Ada! the spell of these most momentous words of our woman’s life 

' 18 So great, that we may never forget the lips that have first spoken 

them—even though we may never kiss them in love, never give back 
that wonderful syllable. 

“In our boarding-school days fancy would often run not, and, after the 
manner of young girls, we would vie with each other in depicting the 
happiness of the coming years : but the colours in which I was wont to’ 
paint my future appeared, in comparison with your glowing tints, like 
the picture of a Lucas Cranach beside that of a Titian. 

“ As in after years we were separated, and I became a wife, and all 
was so entirely different from our dreams in those twilight hours, then I 
often thought anxiously of you ; how you would bear it if your happiness 
should one day also wear so enanget a face—you expected from life so 
infinitely more than I! 

‘“‘ Yet I was destined to be happier than you. Your parents died sud- 
denly, leaving you no hemnitage but care; and this dreadful transition 
from a life of happiness and plenty into one of dependence, drove you 
among strangers. 

“You have never confessed to me how hard were those years of teach- 
ing in the house of the Baroness Z. At the end of the second, Herr 
von Waldheim appeared as a suitor. You had again a being near you 
whom you could love, for natures like yours must love or go to ruin. 

‘Waldheim was elderly and sickly ; but you called it a happiness to be 
able to live and care for him. With what confidence, what a spirit of 
sacrifice you entered into marriage! And then ?—let me be silent—I 
am the only one who has ever learned what you suffered, with your rich 
heart in whose glow no one sought warmth ; with your fancy which no 
one regulated and kept within bounds ; with your talents in which no 
one rejoiced—-at least not he whom you longed to have rejoice in them. 

“It was your duty, unseen, unknown, to play the nurse at all hours ; to 
come and go unweariedly ; to serve, to obey—but without the reward 
of a loving word or glance. The blas¢ man of the world had sought for 
the evening of his life a gentle, patient nurse, a skilful, industrious 
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housewife, an elegant woman—and his practised eyes had found her 
in you. 

“As he could not go out much, he instituted whist parties at his own 
house. He could not bear to be alone. At first, he hurried you from 
company to company ; afterwards, he went out alone or received guests 
in his salon. How this strange existence for a time dazzled, excited, 
bewitched you! How you strove against the consciousness of neglect! 
How patiently you waited for him, so many endless evenings, so many 
nights! And then, one grey autumn morning they brought him home 
to you apparently dying; he had been attacked by hemorrhage. Your 
care alone rescued him from death. 

‘“‘ We met again in those dark days—anxiety drove me to you. What 
a change I found! The careless child had become a strangely restless 
woman—who at first sought to deceive even me, her friend, and said to 
me: ‘It is not bitter, this life I lead!’ Ah, it is such a natural feeling 
to seek to conceal from all eyes, even the most loving, those wounds we 
have received from the one hand pledged to gently guide and firmly 
support us! 

“With bitter sorrow I left you after a week’s stay—the children eailled 
me home. But I returned to you during the last fearful weeks of your 
imprisonment ; regarding it as the highest proof of love that you would 
have me and only me by your side until the dark curtain fell, and I 
could take you with me to my peaceful home, to nurse and love you, and 
see you bloom anew. 

‘Ts it possible that, since then, the spring has five times returned and 
we have not met? You have travelled so much since you left us, and 
have become so weary, that you now, perhaps, shrink from the three 
days’ journey that will bring you to Heinrichseck. 

“From the depths of my heart, dearest, I rejoice in your Italian villeg- 
giatura, your residence in Switzerland, and your quiet life at K6nigsee. 
I also understand how necessary it is for you to mingle with that circle 
which has so long sought to claim you, and in which you last winter 
showed some pleasure. Miss Jenny, your faithful companion, cares for 
you, and your worldly circumstances are enviably happy. Although a 
veil of melancholy still lies over your letters, I think it will grow more 
and more transparent, my Ada. Life demands its rights ; it is solitude 
I have always most feared for you. No one is less constituted to live 
without love and protection than you, and still you write : 

“<T do not need /ove—the friendship of one heart is all for which I 
long. I must work and learn—not in the way in which we usually 
work and learn, distracted by a thousand things—no, I must progress. 
But who will show me fhe way? Only some judicious friend. We 
women need the supporting hand of man; but it is, I think, a greater 
happiness to find a friend than a lover. My heart is weary of loving, 
and I will remain free at any price. I am thrown much in the society 
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of men, but I do not find one among them for whom I would sacnfice 
this freedom—neither can I find the friend I seek. Sometimes I 
have seemed to be on the way to the fulfilment of my wish, then 
the demon of masculine vanity has stepped between, and forced 
me to break off the relations scarce begun. Ever and ever the old 
saying repeats itself, that friendship between man and woman, with- 
out a mixture of love, is impossible, unless both are old and ugly. Is 
this a proof of the weakness of our natures, or of the omnipotence of 
that sentiment we call Jove? I feel an ardent desire to prove to you all 
that we women must not always seek the lover in the man we allow to 
approach us, but the guide and adviser—the friend! Before my eyes 
flits the ideal of the happiness I seek—intimate communion with a man 
whom I feel above me. A mere epistolary correspondence would fully 
content me, I think—only I must first see my friend for a short time. 
Above all, I must know that such a confessor and teacher is married, 
and as happily as possible; we should then meet with the fullest freedom, 
and at the same time within appointed bounds; and neither would 
expect more of the other than he could give. I have become shy of un- 
married men, and have, as it were, closed my doors against them. Help 
me in my search, Marie.’ 

‘¢ All this you wrote to me one day, and I have a reason for repeating 
your words just now. Singularly enough, I am in a position to intro- 
duce you to a man who seems ordained to satisfy your longing if you 
find each other mutually agreeable. Professor Hubert, whom your duke, 
at the recommendation of the Crown Prince, has called to the University 
of M , follows this letter. He is to be lecturer, and also to arrange 
the collection of copperplates belonging to the late uncle of the prince. 

‘‘ My husband has been for years acquainted with Hubert, but I saw 
him for the first time four weeks ago, when he came to Heinrichseck to 
bid us adieu. He remained several days with us, and, as our acquaint- 
ance progressed, among other treasures I showed him your picture— 
first the rosy, girlish face, with the curling brown hair; then the grave 
profile of the woman with the dark braids, and the lines of sorrow around 
the mouth ; and I also told him of you. He at least knows enough to 
watch you with an attentive eye when you meet. 

“T can tell you nothing of Hubert, excepting that he is married and 
has a comfortable home in M We have not seen his wife, but his 
marriage is said to be a very happy one, and his companion the love of his 
early youth. He is now a man apparently in the last half of the thirties. 
Our doctor of philosophy. is also well versed in art and literature ; 
his outside circumstances are independent; he formerly travelled 
with the Crown Prince, and has lived in Rome. Besides, he is unusually 
musical ; your piano will especially delight him. Who knows whether 
he will favourably impress you at first sight? I know little of your taste 
in regard to the personal appearance of men. I think Hubert can never 
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be an especial favourite of women; but his intellect, his learning, his 
taste for art, must attract you. Write me soon how he pleases you. The 
hope intrudes like a sunbeam into my heart that, in his presence, you 
may feel solitary no longer. I must not deny that he has been a little 
curious in regard to you. | 

““And now, God bless you, my Ada. This, I think, is the longest 
letter I have ever written. How it happened I do not know myself. 
My nest salutes you—husband and children. All ask, ‘When is Ada 
coming again?’ You know that you do us all good, and, above all, 
dear heart, your MARIE.” 


II. 

WEE Ks had passed since this letter was written, read and read again. 
Frau von Waldheim awaited the professor: at first with curiosity, then 
with eagerness, at last with nervous impatience. Upon her return home 
from riding or walking, she would let the visiting-cards received during 
her absence glide between her slender fingers—until this hour in vain. 
Professor Hubert had not announced himself. She knew from the lists 
of arrivals that he had already come, and in her circle she had repeat- 
edly heard the new savant spoken of. Why did he delay? Was it that 
timidity in regard to women, characteristic of German votaries of science, 
which hindered his paying her a visit? Ada Waldheim would make his 
first entrée as unembarrassed as possible. She had received many timid 
scholars into her salon, and encouragéd them through her cordiality. 

How would he look, this new “librarian,” as they called him? How 
strange that Marie had said nothing about his personal appearance ! 
Probably he was very, very ugly! Was he tall or short, blonde or brown, 
slender or portly? Did he wear spectacles? Had hea pleasant voice ? 

Occupied in these and similar questions, Ada sat one cloudy October 
day in her boudoir; she had just been forced to lay aside George 
Sand’s “ Letters of a Traveller,” for it began to grow dark. Miss Jenny 
had gone into the town “shopping,” and had not yet returned. The- 
outlook into the great garden with its varied trees, from which some 
malicious wind-gust was now shaking a flood of leaves, was melancholy 
in the extreme. 7 

Allappeared so still, empty, and solitary! Deep shadows filled the 
music-room ; spirit-like, the room seemed to spread out into infinity ; 
the open piano loomed up like an island initsmidst. The tall, slender 
woman’s figure in the deep easy-chair by the stove quickly rose, 
passed with light steps into the music-room, and seated itself at the 
piano. 

One of those sweet, musical thoughts, which Franz Schubert calls 
“‘Musical Moments,” glided like a sigh over the keys. The sad melody, 
with its somewhat restless movement, fitted the scene and the hour. 
The delicate woman’s head, with its charming profile and wealth of 
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dark hair, with a slight motion followed the melody ; the whole figure 
in the grey silk dress falling in heavy folds like shimmering silver over 
the floor, gave at this moment the impression of a faint starry delicacy, 
and showed, in harmony with the surroundings, the softest outlines and 
most subdued colours. 

Ada arose with the last note of this tone-reverie, and slowly extended 
her hand to ring for lights. The servant entered before she had touched. 
the bell-wire, bearing a card upon a small silver salver, and repeating 
the name on it: ‘* Professor Hubert.” 

“The lamp in my boudoir ;” ordered the lady, and then she stepped 
back into her own little room. “ At last!” she said, and her glance 
turned eagerly to the portiére, behind which the servant vanished, and 
which soon parted again to admit a tall man’s figure. This was het 
Not small, fair, timid, but very tall, dark, and self-possessed. 

Soon Hubert sat opposite her in unembarrassed conversation—his 
deep, soft voice affected her as agreeably as a firm, warm hand. He 
spoke with the liveliest interest of Heinrichseck, and was full of admira- 
tion of Frau Marie and the cheerful life in her house; and there came 
to both that wonderful feeling as of old friends met after a long absence. 
As the large lamp threw its mild light upon the little group, it surprised. 
both talkers casting each upon the other a curious, searching glance, 
and both involuntarily smiled. 

Hubert remained longer than is customary at a first visit—but there 
was no pause in the conversation ; they passed from one interesting 
theme to another, as, walking in a garden, we go from path to path. As 
the learned man at length rose, Frau von Waldheim reached him her 
hand, and said: ‘‘'They call woman’s chatter the best diversion ‘after 
the severest studies ; will you not try and see if you can be really diverted 
in this way? The friend of the Heldens will be at all times welcome.” 


Scarce an hour later, Ada wrote :—“ The first interview with your 
protégé has passed happily, dearest Marie—now hear my report of it ! 
Does he please me? That is not a suitable word ; I never could endure 
it. In some strange way it seemed to me that I had already seen your 
friend—perhaps in an earlier existence. 
“Thad thought your husband’s friend older—I know not why—but 
his face is still the most serious I have ever known. He looks some- 
what strict, occasionally even stern. The dark eyes with their long lids 
have the calm, searching glance of a man who has thoughtmuch. And 
what most delights me is that he is not the least bit vain. He spoke 
very frankly of his wife, but only upon my direct questioning. | 

“TJ hope we shallfoften see each other, and that the world, without 
making a great outcry, will permit an oldish woman and a man married to 
the love of his youth to take now and then a cup of tea together, which 
my old Miss Jenny knows how to prepare so excellently. 
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“Your professor’s ease of manner surprised me—nearly robbed me of 
my self-possession ; I almost feared that the clear eyes which gazed at 
me again and again must read the very ground of my soul, and all the 
thoughts that had been written there in regard to him. He looked at 
me somewhat curiously, no doubt silently wondering what Dame Marie 
had found in this woman, who was neither young, pretty, nor intellectual, 
but only sad and weary. 

‘Who knows what picture of me you might have thrown off in your 
blind partiality? The consequences rest upon your dear head! Only 
think—he was in Romé at the same time with me, and still we never 
met! Why not, when I was so ardently longing. for a sympathetic 
intellect, and when my good Jenny, in spite of all her love and care, 
was so Intolerable to me? Another ‘why’ to those numberless other 
things which flit in the air around us—or another sigh from that bridge 
of sighs, which we call life, arises within my soul. 

‘‘'We have promised to compare our notes and our sketch-books 
containing views of our former villeggiatura. How delighted I am ! 

“* Let me hear from you soon, dearest Marie. 

“¢ AD et? 
III. | 
THE widowed’ Countess Helfeld had arranged one of those little 
musical soirées she loved so well—she wished people to say they heard 
the best music at her house. She herself was not in the least musical, 
but she understood how to marshal her various forces in the most 
agreeable way, and in this effort she was assisted by her brother, “le 
beau capitaine,” as he was called. 

The little elegant company of some fifteen ladies and gentlemen had 
already assembled—they waited the arrival of an old lady of honour to 
the deceased princess-mother, who had once played the harp charm- 
ingly, and had been a musical celebrity, and who now, though quite 
deaf, never missed a concert. Frau von Waldheim was also missing, 
as well as the new librarian, Professor Hubert. 

The amiable hostess was just telling a group of ladies how she had 
Originally set upon the next evening for her soirée. ‘But I changed 
my plan,” she said, “as I happened to remember that Frau von Wald- 
heim has arranged a reading every Wednesday with Doctor Hubert, 
and that they-both would doubtless have declined my invitation. I did 
not wish to lose them,” she added. ‘That charming lady is so seldom 
seen in society, although she has again begun to frequent concerts and 
theatres.”. 

As the countess turned to the next group, Frau von Waldheim entered 
the room, escorted by the professor. __ | 

He advanced to greet the countess. He bore himself here, as every- 
where, with that proud repose and manly self-consciousness which to 
woman hearts and woman eyes is a thousand times more fascinating 
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than beauty. His manners were those of good society, his words those 
of a man of mark. He spoke little, but when he spoke it was impos- 
sible not to listen—he enchained always, for he awoke thought. 

That evening the professor devoted himself for the most part to Frau 
von Waldheim. ‘They conversed in the unembarrassed, yet deferential 
manner of people who are drawn together by common interests and 
find themselves friends at once. 

To-day in this circle, where she now appeared for the first time for 
years, Ada felt how near Hubert stood to her in spite of the brief time 
of their acquaintance, and this conviction gave her both pride and joy. 
She at once remarked how secure a position the manners and appear- 
ance of this learned man had won. He seemed to tower above all 
other men and women and throw them into the shade, and still nothing 
lay farther from his manner than intrusiveness or a desire for admira- 
tion. All, without exception, felt an interest in him upon his first 
appearance. Ada saw this, and she was proud of her friend. 

Music was called for; and as the old Court dame had made her ap- 
pearance, music was served after the tea,as one would serve refresh- 
ments. The first tenor of the theatre sang, a young and travelled 
virtuoso on the violoncello played—some ladies sang songs over whose 
text you remained in darkness; all listened, or softly whispered, and 
at the end rewarded the various efforts with the most extravagant 
praise. 

“And he too?” they asked in surprise, as Hubert, at the solicitation 
of the countess, seated himself at the piano. He played one of Beet- 
hoven’s proud, pathetic sonatas. At the close all pressed around him, 
struck by the power of his execution. 

“Will Frau von Waldheim really not play?” asked the baroness of 
the countess. 

‘‘ She begs me to excuse her, the little obstinate ; but I hope : 

‘If you are in embarrassment, dear friend, for your sake, though 
contrary to my usual eustom, I will perform one piece for you,” said the 
baroness. 

‘“ You, dearest baroness! I am quite astonished. I, of course, 
accept your kind proposal with pleasure—it is not yet guzfe supper time.” 

The gentlemen besieged the piano—Mendelssohn’s Songs-without- 
words begun, but not ended, were the result of this début. 

“¢ Shall we, of all things, close the evening with a dissonance ?” asked 
the countess, nodding slyly to Ada. ‘Stop being so cruel—give us the 
pleasure of admiring you ; let us forget the little baroness. Has the 
professor heard Chopin from you? Though she plays him so much to 
herself, we have until now vainly implored a Chopin from her,” she 
added, turning to Hubert: “I think, if you help us beg : 

“No; oh no. I will play if you wish it, but please not Chopin— 
never Chopin. It is not obstinacy that makes me refuse——” 
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“‘ But what is it then, mon amie?” laughed the countess. 

“It is the conviction that, in music as in poetry, there are things 
which one must play, sing, or read for himself alone,” said the professor. 

‘Will you help us in overcoming this conviction, herr professor ? ” 
asked the countess. 

‘“‘T am sorry that I cannot, madame, for I am myself, perhaps even 
more than Frau von Waldheim, of the opinion that in these things all 
must and should not be given to all. But will you play a duet—our 
Egmont overture ?” he asked suddenly, turning to Ada. 

“With pleasure—I only hope my memory will not fail me.” 

“They are not suited to each other,” said the baroness at this 
moment to her neighbour. ‘‘ How coquettishly she smiles upon him! 
Poor Waldheim ! how quickly he has been forgotten. He was an 
angel to her. To the last moment he indulged her desire for gay 
society—at the end made her his heiress, and left her in the most envi- 
able circumstances. On account of her wealth, it is said, she has 
received many proposals of marriage ; she refuses all, knowing that she 
will never again find a husband so indulgent as the one she has lost. 
She is clever !” 

“ But the men all find her fascinating—Heaven knows why !” sighed 
Fraulein R., scanning the pair through her glass. 

They sat together at the piano—these two of whom they spoke—and 
Egmont’s wonderful tone-picture rose, thrown off by a master hand, and 
now presented and reproduced by a master hand—grand and thrilling 
in all its lights and shadows. <A pause of dumb surprise was followed 
by the noisiest applause—they pressed around from all sides, with excla- 
mations of delight. 

Soon after supper was announced. 

The brother of the countess, an ardent admirer of Ada’s, took her to 
the table—the countess herself had taken Hubert’s arm—the other 
ladies and gentlemen arranged themselves according to their preferences 
—the old Court dame had retired. 

Frau von Waldheim found herself quite far removed from her new 
friend. She occasionally glanced at him across the elegant silver ser- 
vice, and found him always in lively conversation with his amiable 
neighbour. It was something like unrest and impatience which she 
suddenly experienced ; how gladly would she have listened to what 
these two were saying. 

“ And friendship too has its jealousy?” she asked herself. 

The conversation of Count Ellern, which had usually been so agree- 
able to her, now seemed inexpressibly tedious. She was absent. 
Another searching glance flew over the table ; how merrily they were 
laughing together! She too would be merry—she would jest and laugh ! 
Hubert should at least see that she could at least be as entertaining a 
table companion as the countess. With the most radiant smile she 
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turned to her neighbour, and was soon engaged with him in one of those 
sparkling, witty conversations in which she was recognized as a mistress. 
Ada von Waldheim soon became the brilliant centre of the entertain- 
ment. Her next neighbour and those opposite were first drawn into 
the glittering current, little by littlhe—an electric chain, over which flashed 
the spark of wit, seemed to pass around the whole table : each felt him- 
self magnetized against his will. 

She, the originator of this animated humour, appeared unusually 
excited ; her cheeks glowed, her eyes sparkled ; she was enchanting as 
a lovely spring landscape in its ever-changing hues. 

When Ada was in this mood, she understood the art of making all 
near her, in a certain degree, witty. Each, lifted up into her sphere, felt 
within himself a readiness to speak after her manner, which he secretly 
admired. With this admiration came a feeling of gratitude to her 
through whose influence this unusual brilliancy of manner had been 
called forth. | 

Hubert’s eyes now oftener met Ada’s glance. She thought she read 
in them an expression of pleasure. It was an indescribably agreeable 
sensation to have shone a little in his presence. 

Later, Hubert attended her to her carriage, and, as she bent from the 
window to bid him an adieu, she asked jestingly : ‘‘ Were you pleased 
with this evening among people? and, were you pleased with 
me ?” 

‘‘ What a question! You were queen of the entertainment! But it 
is far more beautiful in a quiet home.’ I am, at the depths of my nature, 
a hermit! To have a home appears to me to be the greatest happiness 
—the purest bliss !” 

Ada pondered upon this as her carriage rolled through the streets. 
A home ! how sweet the sound. How might his home look? What 
influence it had won over him! The most self-sacrificing friendship 
could never build him such an asylum! never kill the longing after one 
being! How poor she suddenly felt herself! He had called her a 
queen. Ah! she was only a queen without a realm. 

As Ada arrived at her door, and the servants let down the coach-steps 
—as she saw the maid come tripping forward. with sleepy face and lamp 
in hand, all suddenly appeared to her horribly strange. She laid aside 
the heavy fur mantle and entered the sitting-room. Was this really a 
home? As a maid-servant appeared, Frau von Waldheim ordered her 
to stir the fire in the grate; then she also withdrew. 

Alone, alone ! 

And she had so much to tell, so much to say to-night ; sims as 
much as when, long years before, she, a happy child, had come uD 
her first ball, and told her mother all. 

How many of our youthful peculiarities we never lay aside ; the food 
which delighted us when children still remains our favourite Goa So 
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it is with that dear, half-audible converse, when our hearts are glad or 
sorrowful ; those evenings, coming home from merry festivals, or in the 
deep night, at the mother’s feet, her hand in our hand, that beloved 
hand which knew so gently to stroke our cheeks and our hair, as no 
other can in life; the need of confessing all our little and great joys and 
sorrows, and to know assuredly that there is one heart which takes the 
deepest interest in all, whether we speak of a ball-bouquet, or—a— — 
neglected love. | 

Ada was alone ; there was no one at her side who asked—who would 
have cared to hear. It had long been so, but she had never felt it as at 
this hour. Outside, a mournful autumn wind had risen, and was singing 
at the window its ancient, melancholy song of death. Oh, how sad it was 
to listen! Almost in torture, the solitary woman sprang up and flew to 
her writing-desk. God be thanked! there was some one in the far dis- 
tance with whom she could converse at this hour, without reserve, from 
her full heart— Marie, thé true friend of her youth. 

She wrote : 

‘Since our boarding-school days, we have not held converse with 
each other at so late an hour—it is almost two in the morning. 

“‘T have just come from an assembly at the Countess Helfeld’s. We 
had music, and our mutual friend begins to be the lion of the season. 
We met for the first time outside my house. Henceforth, this will 
oftener happen, for he has persuaded me to attend theatres and concerts, 
now and then. The duke is soon to give a masked ball, and Hubert has 
engaged that I shall take a part. Is not this droll? I begin to believe 
that he can doall he undertakes. What mask I shall choose is a question 
of the future, but I am already deep in thought over its solution. 

“How often I thank you from my full heart for having sent me this 
man, whom I may ask to be my friend. He is in every way capable ot 
bringing a fresh current into my life—of teaching me to think and to 
work. His intellect compels my admiration. I believe that from the 
first we saw each other only with the intellectual eye—he certainly never 
knows what dress I wear, or how I arrange my hair ; and I could scarce 
tell.you whether he is handsome or homely. 

“When he returns to M., how we will triumph over those unbelievers 
who doubt the possibility of pure friendship between man and woman ! 
We are neither old nor hideous, and there is still nothing more beautiful 
and at the same time nothing more safe than our hours of association— 
it is a simple, intellectual satisfaction ; common interests unite us. Un- 
constrainedly, as the humour of the moment impels us, we speak of this 
or the other theme which occupies our thoughts. 

‘‘ Sometimes, indeed, I quarrel with him, when with remorseless hands 
he lays hold of my secretly cherished beliefs and illusions—illuminates 
the sweet twilight of my dreamings with the torch of that clear intellect, 
and combats that dim idealism, as he calls it, to which in the world of 
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work he will allow no fencing-ground. With firm hands he keeps down 
this over-mastering, far-soaring fancy, which would grasp after the stars 
—he guides it in appointed orbits—these ignis fatui he will not 
tolerate. You see he is in the best way to fulfil the task of a ‘judicious 
friend.’ 

‘‘ My present studies are just the preparation for a future correspond- 
ence with my teacher, in prospect of which I am infinitely happy. Then 
every vestige of sorrow and unrest will be stilled in me, for I shall have 
what I must have—work. There are a thousand things of which we 
can speak with the pen in a more unembarrassed and exhaustive manner . 
than eye to eye, where we are so much more easily abstracted or diverted, 
and do not feel so much freedom. I shall address my letters to his 
wife, for I have made up my mind that she shall, if she wishes, read 
every word. 

“T cannot help thinking of her very often. She is either very cold, 
or her love to him is boundless, else she could not so cheerfully, and 
apparently without anxiety, know that he is on terms of such friendly 
intercourse with strangers. 

‘“‘¢ Why did she not accompany you?’ I once asked him. 

‘‘¢She did not wish to disturb me,’ was the answer. 

‘Can a beloved wife really disturb a husband? That I would only 
too gladly know! I wish you could throw just one glance into my 
boudoir at those hours when Hubert is with us. It seems to have been 
created for a reading-room—that little nook with the flower-stand by 
the window, with the Venus de Milo in its niche, the Claude Lorraine 
on one side, the Salvator Rosa on the other, my writing-table with all 
its dear sketched sheets, photographs, drawings, and ornaments out of 
sunny days, and that magnificent head of woe, that antique mater 
dolorosa—Niobe. 

‘“‘ Then there is, as you know, my dream-corner, with its chaise longue 
and the mosaic table, whose top I brought from Florence, and the low 
seat by the hearth. The light of the great lamp is softened by a charm- 
ing shade upon which is a view of Venice. Upon the table you would 
find the well-known marble vase with its sculptured doves ; in summer 
and autumn I fill it with flowers—now, at least, with ivy and prickly 
laurel. 

‘Miss Jenny with her crochet sits throned at my side, I in the chaise 
longue, Hubert on the left in an arm-chair. In the midst of the most 
beautiful passage, our faithful companion, punctual to a minute, leaves 
us with her wonted solemnity, noiselessly to prepare the tea in an adjoin- 
ing room. When this drink of the gods is ready, our friend must needs 
leave a sentence unfinished—she waits for no pause, but appears upon 
the threshold, tall and erect as a threatening divinity, and cries: ‘Tea 
is ready.’ 

‘‘ And we obey her summons—we rise, and take tea together; and 
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after this we go to the piano. My companion, under the pretence that 
music sounds better at a distance, employs this opportunity to take a 
nap by the stove. But, as she will not recline in this slumber, she falls 
a dozen times over on one side, and if I had not sometimes nursed her in 
illness, and seen her lying in bed, I might believe that she passed the 
nights in an upright position. 

‘She must sometimes have along nap, for in our music we forget the 
time, and not seldom, after one or another piece of music, we get to 
talking, and the stream drives us irresistibly on and on, until the voice 
of the little table-clock—strange I never hear it—alarms our friend. 
At midnight we separate, and I confess that at parting I place my hand 
in his with a joyful feeling, for I know that these hours, so profitable to 
me, will return. For some three months his work will detain him here. 

‘“* Does he love his wife? I often gaze at him with this secret ques- 
tion, while he reads, but his face gives no answer. It appears almost 
melancholy in the shadow of the dark hair when he casts down his eyes. 
Forehead and nose are strikingly noble—the brows dark and heavy and 
in beautifully arched lines. When he looks up, it is as if a full, calm 
flood of light was poured over all around. How often have I blushed 
under this deep, radiant glance as it so unexpectedly met mine! Do 
you know how you all, in the pension, used te love to tease me on 
account of my quick blushes? 

‘“‘ Hubert’s hands are well cared for, and of that only beauty which I 
love—slender and vigorous—it is a hand for which I have only one 
designation—it looks anstocratic—the handwriting is also aristocratic. 
The possessor of such a hand is perhaps austere, exclusive, passionate, 
but certainly magnanimous to the finest fibre, and noble in every 
thought. 

‘See, now I have talked myself weary, my eyes have grown heavy. 
Good night! It has done me so much good to talk with you. In the 
‘spring I shall certainly come to see you—then I will tell you more, and 
I hope also bring you the long and interesting letters I shall mean- 
time receive from a certain person who calls himself Felix Hubert, and 
we will read them together. I embrace you, true heart. 

“SADA.” 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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FROM A DETECTIVE’S NOTE-BOOK, 
II. 


HE shadow was not the shadow of Wilham Hawthorn. At the 

very first glance that was demonstrated to a certainty. Perplexed 

and bewildered, feeling that the next moment might reveal I knew not 

what, I awaited with breathless anxiety the further movements of the 
intruder. 

Again there was a slight pause; then a wavering; then the shadow 
disappeared. The figure had turned round again, bringing the light to 
the front : the shadow must of necessity be cast in the background. 

Another moment and the door was gently pushed open; disclosing the 
form of Mrs. Cashal. | 

It was one of the most astonished moments of my life. In the first 
glance I could not believe my eyesight; I felt as if my nerves had 
deserted me. A consciousness of failure ; a sense of remorse at having 
mentally fixed the crime so firmly upon the wrong head; the certainty 
of a mystery ten times augmented, that I could neither fathom nor just 
yet contemplate, crept over me. All these thoughts rushed through my 
brain, with the force of a spring tide ; and in that early moment of dis- 
covery I threw myself back in my chair in utter amazement. 

But I quickly rallied. Another instant found me at my post, anxious 
to lose not the slightest movement on the part of this strange visitor. 

Her form stood in the doorway. The lamp—a small silver lamp that 
threw a bright light—cast its gleam upon her features: her eyes seemed 
fixed upon me, as if apparently she knew that I was watching her. The 
blinds were up, and as she noted the unusual fact, I thought she started : 
but this might have been fancy. Her raven black hair was bound round ° 
her head in massive coils; she was clothed in a long white dressing- 
gown, hastily thrown on, no doubt, before leaving her room. 

I took up a powerful glass, the more closely to watch her movements. 
Her eyes, having perceived the drawn-up blinds, seemed to come straight 
out to the opposite house, as if to discover whether I was looking on. 
For a second she appeared to hesitate: then advanced to the windows 
and deliberately pulled down the blinds, one after the other. 

After that there was nothing to watch but a shadow. It disappeared 
from the one window and reappeared on the other: the shadow of a 
form bending over the desk where I knew the bag of sovereigns had 
been placed: The reflection of an arm was cast upon the white blind, 
and even in shadow might be traced the beauty of its outline. It was 
raised almost with the same action that I had seen in the women with 
their tambourines, under the blue skies of Italy: and then all shadow 
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disappeared. Nothing was to be seen but the white holland blinds, still 
lighted up by the small bright lamp. A few moments more and the 
light disappeared : the door had again closed and shut in the darkness ; 
the room was deserted. The strange visitor had accomplished her 
task. 

But how, and for what purpose ? 

I now sat down to recover, if possible, a steady frame of mind; to 
endeavour to think out some motive for this, her inexplicable conduct. 
In the first place it was clear that I had been altogether mistaken in my 
first suspicions. ‘The signs of guilt I had thought to detect in William 
Hawthorn must lie in my own imagination, or refer to something in his 
life quite separate and apart from this. It was grievous and vexing. 
But for Mr. Cashal’s strong faith in his nephew, suspicions might have 
risen against the latter that years would not have seen effaced: and I felt 
doubly thankful for the reticence and caution necessity had compelled 
me to observe. 

But the mystery was now greater than any I had thought to encounter : 
and to clear up and explain it to Mr. Cashal would be a matter involving 
pain and delicacy. It would be prudent not to speak until some further 
knowledge of the case had been gained. 

Think it out in all its bearings, it was impossible to gather a motive for 
Mrs, Cashal’s conduct. Was she in want of money? Had she got into 
debt unknown to her husband, and feared to tell him? To all appear- 
ances there seemed no lack of funds in the house. His salary must be 
considerable. They had no children, and they lived free of rent and 
taxes. He was an indulgent husband, ready to gratify her smallest wish. 
And, to do her justice, she was the very antipodes of a vain and foolish 
woman, or one unnaturally fond of dress and display. Mrs. Cashal was 
not a woman of this description; yet that she must want money for 
some secret purpose seemed as evident as the strange and difficult and 
unwise mode she had adopted of supplying herself. 

And yet—how earnestly had she begged me to use all possible means 
of discovering the delinquent, and how sincere her earnestness had 
appeared! Was it possible to doubt her good faith? Could she have 
held so much confidence in her own powers as to believe herself capable 
of defeating all investigation? It was a dark enigma—looking at it from 
all points : as dark as the night in which it was being thought out: and 
for the present must await further explanation. 

The next morning I called on Mr. Cashal, and saw him in his own 
private room. He looked white and anxious; and, as I entered, his 
face grew a shade yet paler. He dreaded the disclosure. 

“Well, Mr. Greenhill!” he exclaimed, his voice nervous, as he half 
sank into his round chair. 

“Well, sir,” I returned. “‘ We have gained a. step in the right direction. 
The money was gone when you came in this morning ? ” 
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“It was. You know who took it?” 

‘“‘ I cannot say positively.” (I thought I might venture to assert this, 
not having actually seen Mrs. Cashal commit the deed). “At least I 
know who did zof¢ take it.” 

“Well?” 

“‘Well, sir, for once I have been mistaken in my suspicions. Mr. 
William Hawthorn is as innocent in the matter as you or I.” 

A profound sigh and an exclamation of thankfulness escaped him. 
Perhaps now he would realize that his suspicions in that quarter, sup- 
pressed and not even admitted to himself, had nevertheless existed. 

‘* What a load off my mind!” he cried. ‘ What a tnal saved to my 
poor wife! It would have broken her heart, Mr. Greenhill. She is 2 
proud woman, and could brook no disgrace in her own family.” 

‘“‘T am aware of it,” I replied, wondering what in the world he would 
say or do when he came to know what I knew. “I am glad that, so far, 
your mind is set at rest.” 

‘“‘And now,” he added, “who is it? You must know. It can only 
be one of the servants—and yet I had thought each so faithful and 
honest. Which of them is it?” 

“Pardon me, sir. As yet I cannot tell you. We must advance 
somewhat further in the matter. The night watches are not yet ended. 
I suppose you have still kept the matter a secret from every one ?” 

“‘From every one but Mrs. Cashal. To her I tell all things.” 

‘“‘Did she know that the bag was left out last night ? ” 

‘“‘T told her before we went to bed.” 

‘‘ And she knows that it was gone this morning ? ” 

‘“*T have told her that also?” 

‘“‘ Did she make any remark ?” 

“Only, as usual, one of consternation and surprise: and a hope that 
you had found out the guilty person.” 

This was very strange. There seemed no way out of the difficulty—- 
no solution to the mystery. 

‘‘ T have again a proposal to make,” I remarked. 

‘“‘Let me hear it,” replied the manager. 

“‘T want you to-night to put out another bag of sovereigns.” 

“ But,” he cried, with a laugh, “the loss falls upon me. It is no light 
matter to meet these repeated calls upon my purse.” 

“Tt is to be hoped that you will now do it for the last time, san 
answered. ‘There is one more suggestion to be made.” 

“ And that is?” 

‘“‘'To take down the blinds.” 

‘But I left them drawn up, last night,” he exclaimed. 

‘True, sir. And it was the easiest thing in the world for whoever 
came in to draw them down. If taken away altogether that will be 
impossible.” 
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““T see. So you did not, after all, get a view of the thief. How did 
you then ascertain that it was not my nephew?” 

‘ By the shadow thrown upon the blind. You may rest in peace, sir, 
upon that point.” 

“Very well. Your suggestions shall all be carried out, Mr. Greenhill. 
Perhaps to-morrow will solve the matter, once and for good.” 

I left him. That night I took up my position at the window, and 
waited. Again I heard the neighbouring clocks tell out the hours of 
twelve, one, and two. Almost at the very moment the door had opened 
the previous night, so again did it-open this. First the narrow strip 
_ of light upon the wall : then with less hesitation the door was pushed wide 
open and Mrs. Cashal entered with a quiet, dream-like movement. Her 
eyes were fixed, as it seemed, on vacancy. ‘The glass I took up was so 
powerful that their expression might be seen distinctly, in the glare of 
the small silver lamp she held. She was dressed as on the previous 
visit. 

This time she did not, singularly enough, attempt to draw down the 
blinds, but with a slow, almost unconscious step, advanced to the desk. 
Deliberately she passed her hand over the surface with the movement 
that a blind person might have used in: searching for something: and 
when her hand touched the bag of gold it stopped, and grasped it. A 
slight, convulsive paroxysm seemed to seize her whole frame. Raising 
the bag above her head, as if to look through it, the unbuttoned sleeve 
fell back and revealed the beauty of her white arm. - 

This done, she carried away the bag, still keeping the same slow, un- 
conscious manner of walking, and the door again shut in nothing but the 
darkness. 

And now the truth flashed upon me. That passing of the hand over 
the desk, as if searching for something she could not see, gave the clue 
to the mystery. Mrs. Cashal committed these robberies in her sleep. 

This fact probably accounted for a strange peculiarity I had remarked 
about her eyes in the days gone by. Excessively large, and dark 
almost to blackness, their prevailing expression was one of languor or 
sleepiness ; such as we picture to ourselves as pertaining to the women 
of the East. No one on a slight acquaintance would have supposed her 
gifted with the energy and ability of mind that she really possessed. 
Only now and then would there come into those eyes a gleam as of a 
blaze of light, that glittered and glowed almost like the fire of an opal. 
I had seen it but twice. It lasted but a moment, and the eyes resumed 
immediately their calm, sleepy condition. The effect was startling, 
striking little short of terror to the heart, as it suggested a possibility of 
unsoundness of mind. But this latter supposition might have been 
quite wrong. | 

The second time I had noticed this strange change in the eyes was 
at luncheon, the day after I had been sent for by the bank manager, on 
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the matter in hand. In the act of raising a glass of sherry to my lips, 
happening to turn to her to give attention to a shrewd and sensible re- 
mark relating to the previous night’s division in the House, I found her 
gaze fixed upon her husband with an intensity no pen could describe. 
Her eyes absolutely blazed, and with such startling effect that I put down 
my glass untouched. No other sign of surprise escaped me. It was 
but for a moment: ere her sentence was concluded the glitter had sub- 
sided, evidently unnoticed by the others. 

But to return. - 4 

The truth, I have said—that Mrs. Cashal walked in her sleep—now 
flashed upon my brain. It was surprising that the idea had never struck 
me, but not once had I glanced at such a possibility. It all stood out 
as clear as daylight : and the communication to Mr. Cashal would be 
less painful and difficult than I had anticipated. But there yet remained 
a few points to be explained. 

As in the first place he had refused to believe anything against his 
nephew—and had been proved correct—so now he would be equally 
certain to refuse credence to the story of his wife’s somnambulism, unless 
positive evidence were forthcoming. That, no doubt, would be easily 
obtained, if he did not in a moment of astonishment, or disbelief, or 
regret, reveal the matter to her, and so put an end to the visits. 

I had studied the human mind in this aspect but little. My path in 
life had led me to the analysis of men’s thoughts and motives of action 
during their waking hours: in their sleeping moments, as a rule, they 
were harmless enough. But, years back, I had contracted a close 
intimacy with a medical student. At that time he was walking the 
hospitals, and we often held long conversations, founded on his ex- 
perience, upon the abnormal state of the brain : the extraordinary effect 
of certain drugs thereon : the wonderful freaks accomplished occasionally 
by the mind when body and brain are sleeping. This would frequently 
lead us beyond the subject into the mysteries of psychology, until we 
gradually rose up from one idea to another, and getting beyond the depth 
of martal men ; hovering as it were upon the border of some discovery 
and revelation pertaining more to the unseen world than to this present 
state ; we would suddenly drop the subject and become silent. 

I could not help wondering whether Mrs. Cashal was at all addicted to 
the habit, then becoming rather general, of taking drugs: whether she 
was suffering from any malady that required the alleviation of pain: or 
whether it was taken—if taken at all—as men take strong drink. This 
certainly would account for the sleepy expression of her eyes, and for 
the white, deadened hue of her complexion. 

The next morning saw me again closeted with Mr. Cashal in his 
private room. I entered it with a feeling of utter repulsion to the task 
that lay before me. He was standing as usual on the hearthrug, his 
face bearing a less troubled expression than it had worn of late. 
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“T hope,” he said, as he shook hands, “ that you are prepared with 
information to the value of at least fifty pounds—the bag has again 
disappeared, Mr. Greenhill.” | 

“True, sir; I know it. I saw it go; saw the person who took it. 
And I am prepared to assert that whatever you have lost ; be it gold, 
diamonds, chains, or deeds—no matter what—all will again be restored 
to you, whole and untouched.” 

“What!” he cried. “ Are you in a position to affirm this? Do you 
mean to say that yous have already seen the thief and made a compromise 
with him ?” 

_ “No,” I sieweeed.- ‘“‘No compromise has been effected ; nor have I 
spoken one word to the person who has taken these things. I do not 
know where they are, or what has become of them ; but in spite of this, 
I believe myself justified in making the assertion.” 

He listened, and seemed to think the lonely night watching and want 
of sleep had slightly turned my brain. 

“ But the things are taken,” he said. ‘“ You can’t deny that.” 

“T don’t attempt to deny it, sir.” 

‘“‘ And they have been taken in a secret and mysterious manner.” 

s‘ Very secret ; very mysterious.” 

“When people rob you of money and jewels, it is generally for the 
purpose of making use of what they have taken.” 

“Vou have not been robbed, Mr. Cashal.” 

He stared in amazement ; slightly in anger. 

“ But the things have been taken,” he repeated testily, rapping the 
desk with his knuckles. ‘They are gone: stolen.” 

“They have been taken,” I admitted; “they are gone; but ted 
have not been stolen.” 

“ Come, come, Mr. Greenhill,” he said, turning himself round in his 
chair, “cease to speak in riddles. This is child’s play. You are 
merely giving me time to prepare for what you have to announce.” 

“ Not at all, sir. But what has to be told is of a somewhat painful 
nature ; and I confess that I would willingly depute the task to some 
one else if it were possible.” 

“Tt is not possible,” he answered. ‘What you know, I must . 
know ; and when once it is spoken there will soon be an end of the 
matter.” | 

I hesitated a moment: and then said: “ Do you believe in somnam- 
bulism ?” 

‘You mean sleep-walking ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“T am obliged to believe in it. I cannot help myself.” 

“Why obliged, Mr. Cashal P?” 

‘Because I have had experience in it, seen it.” 

“In your own family?” 
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“No. Inthat of my wife. What in the world has this to do with 
the matter ?” | 

‘“‘ We are coming to that. Would you mind relating to me a little of 
your experience ?” 

“Some of it,” he replied, ‘‘is of a painful nature. Many members 
of my wife’s family have walked in their sleep: it cost one brother 
his life. He walked out of the window, fell from a great height, and 
was picked up lifeless. In his sleep he did the most extraordinary 
things.” 

“Was it with him entirely natural somnambulism? or was it increased 
by the use of drugs ?” 

‘You have it,” he half-whispered. ‘ He had been addicted to opium. 
After death there was a post-mortem, and the doctors agreed that had 
he lived a few months longer he would have lost his reason.” 

‘“‘ Ts there insanity in the family, sir? ” 

‘No. But I cannot conceal from myself that there is a very peculiar 
organization of brain ; and it, in part, reconciles me to the one great 
regret of my life—that of going down childless to my grave.” 

‘“‘ Was Mrs. Cashal at home at the time of the catastrophe ?” 

‘“‘VYes. And knew of his secret optum eating. He was her favourite 
brother, and she did all in her power to save him.” 

“‘ Well, sir, now that we have got so far, can you give a guess as to 
what is coming ?” 

“ Not the slightest. I cannot even imagine why you have asked me 
questions that seem so foreign to the subject of our interview.” 

‘‘T wish you could. You say that your wife’s family have walked in 
their sleep: that her brother in that state accomplished strange things. 
Would it not be possible for Mrs. Cashal also to walk in her sleep and 
do extraordinary things ? ” 

He started up. ‘No, no,” he cried, his face turning white as ashes. 
‘No, no, don’t tell me that, anything but that.” 

“It is true, sir. Mrs. Cashal, and none other, has been your nightly 

visitor.” 
_ As on a past occasion, so now, he threw himself into his chair and 
covered his face with his hands. It was but for a few moments, but you 
may be sure they were moments of fierce agony. Then he looked up 
again, to outward appearance his ordinary self. Only a subdued tone 
of voice told what was going on within. | 

‘“‘ Tf this be true,” he said, “I must look it in the face boldly and 
steadily, and take measures in accordance.” 

“Tt is quite true,” I replied. “ You shall yourself see with your own 
eyes, so that there may be no longer any possibility of doubt.” 

‘‘T had thought my wife one of the few who did not inherit the 
unfortunate habit,” he said. ‘I have never known her to walk in her 
sleep.” 
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_ “Tt has perhaps only come on in the last few months. There may be 
a cause for it. You say her brother took opium.” 

Again he started up. “You are going too far,” he cried, angrily. 
‘‘ Altogether beyond the bounds of probability. I cannot listen to such 
assertions.” | 

“Sir,” I returned, firmly, yet in deprecation, “I do not assert. I 
merely suggest. It is my province to do so—and in justice to you it is 
my duty. Who is your chemist ? ” 

He mentioned a well-known name. 

“Then I would advise you to call and ask him the question privately. 
If it is true, you should know it: if it is not true, no possible harm will 
be done. And now, sir, we must advance yet another step in the 
matter.” | 

‘What is that ?” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Cashal must have a secret hiding place for the things that she 
has taken, unknown probably even to herself. We must find it out.” 

“‘ How is it to be done?” 

‘* By watching and following her. To-night I will take up my station 
inside the house. You must again place a purse of money upon the table, 
telling her that you have done so. It is clear that her sleep-walking is 
influenced by what has passed or been related to her during the day. 
To-night you must go to bed as usual. Should you fall asleep, I willbe 
at hand to awaken you at the right moment.” 

It was so agreed. Again I ventured to remind him that he would do 
well to call and see the chemist. He had had time to grow more 
familiar with the idea, and promised to do so forthwith. 

I called in the afternoon to ascertain the result of the interview. It 
was as I had anticipated, at least to some extent. 

Mr. Cashal had seen the chemist and pointedly asked him the ques- 
tion: as to whether he was in the habit of supplying opium to any 
member of his household. 

At first the chemist held back, and seemed reluctant to speak. But 
at length he avowed the truth. For six months past he had supplied 
Mrs. Cashal with the drug in somewhat large quantities. But it was 
not taken upon her own responsibility, or for the pleasure of opium 
eating. It was, on the contrary, given her upon the prescription of 
one of the most celebrated doctors in London, though in larger quan- 
tities than he advised. Mrs. Cashal was suffering from an inward pain- 
ful complaint, that required the use of opium to deaden the paroxysms. 
She had kept it a secret from her husband in order to save him grief 
and anxiety ; but the course, however kind and considerate in motive, 
was not a wise one. The blow had now fallen upon him with treble 
violence. 

“Vou see,” he concluded, “ that Mrs. Cashal, far from being to blame, 
comes out of the matter exalted in my estimation. For the sake of 
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sparing me sorrow she has imposed upon herself the most difficult task 
in the world—that of bearing her burden in secret.” 

It was distressing to witness the mental conflict he was evidently 
undergoing. Ina few hours his life had completely changed from what 
it had been, and what it never could be again. 

The doctor Mrs. Cashal had consulted was of course unacquainted 
with the peculiar type of her constitution ; otherwise, it was to be sup- 
posed, he would never have recommended the use of opium even in its 
most modified form. She had not disclosed it to him, probably thinking 
it unnecessary. We seldom judge ourselves as we judge others ; or lay 
down parallel rules, or have the same fears, or think similar precautions 
needed. Mrs. Cashal did not know that she walked in her sleep ; until 
now she never had done so ; and she would have repudiated the idea as 
impossible. 

That night I deserted the opposite room for the house itself. At 
eleven o’clock, when the servants had retired and all was safe and still, 
Mr. Cashal came down and let me in. I took up my station at the end 
of the long dark passage, and in silence the minutes slowly crept on. 

About half-past two I heard a very slight sound, and discerned the 
glimmer of a lamp. : Looking to the end of the long passage, I saw 
Mrs. Casha] advancing in her long white dressing robe, her eyes fixed on 
vacancy, her walk slow and dream-like. Her figure, thrown out amid the 
surrounding gloom by the glare of the lamp, looked almost unearthly. 
The deathly pallor of her face was increased by the contrast of her mag- 
nificent black hair. So immovable and grand were her features that she 
might have been taken for a marble figure suddenly endued with the 
power of life and action. I pressed myself into the small alcove in the 
passage, and she passed so close that it would have been easy to put out 
a hand to touch her. Two keys were in her grasp, one smaller than the 
other. 

I paused a moment, thinking Mr. Cashal would follow ; but he did not ; 
and upon entering his room I found him fast asleep. Worn out with 
trouble and anxiety, Nature had stepped in with her kind, soothing hand, 
and overpowered his resolve to keep awake. ‘Touching him, he roused 
up with a start. 

‘“‘Come,” I whispered. ‘“‘ Follow quickly, and without sound.” 

In a moment he was wide awake, had put on a capacious dressing-gown 
and slippers; and we went down the long passage together. 

It was unnecessary to follow Mrs. Cashal into the business room. 
The sole thing to be ascertained was to what secret place she conveyed 
the things when taken. We stood at the end of the long passage, 
motionless. By looking down it was possible to see the landing leading 
to the manager’s room. For a few moments all was dark and still; then 
the light reappeared, and Mrs. Cashal again commenced slowly ascending 
the staircase. We thought she would pass us, but were mistaken. Not 
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into her own room did she convey the articles taken in her unconscious 
State. 

At the end of the corridor, at right angles with it, commenced another 
long passage, and into this she turned, slowly but without hesitation. 
The lower portion of it was shut in by a green baize door, and beyond 
it lay the rooms of Mr. William Hawthorn. 

The door swung noiselessly on its hinges as she passed through. It 
was now evident where the articles were taken to. Without being able to 
fix upon the precise cause, it was plain that we had now a clue to Mr. 
Hawthorn’s signs of embarrassment, which I had mistaken for guilt. The 
explanation, perhaps, was at hand. 

We followed stealthily. The green baize door swung behind us also, 
and we were just in time to see Mrs. Cashal turn into her nephew's bed- 
room. The door was left wide open. Quietly taking the smaller of the 
two keys, she unlocked a cupboard in the wall, placed there the bag of ° 
money, and making all fast again, turned away. 

Peeping in cautiously, I could see William Hawthorn, half sitting up 
in bed, the very picture of terror. As his aunt turned, he sank back, 
feigning sleep. He evidently thought her wide awake, and was unable 
to account for these visits. I whispered to Mr. Cashal to regain his 
room as quickly as possible before his wife; to get into bed and to make 
no sign until he saw me inthe morning. He hurried down the passage, 
and I stepped back into the gloom to allow Mrs. Cashal to pass. She 
immediately came out, closed the door in the same quiet manner, and 
returned to her room. Her work was done, and the house was again in 
repose. My work was also over, and I let myself out, the three or 
four spring locks that secured the front door clasping with a quick, safe 
sound. A policeman happened to be passing at the moment, and turned 
his lantern upon me. Knowing me well, he touched his hat and con- 
tinued his beat. 

The next morning I went round to Mr. Cashal. His face, though less 
anxious than it had been, looked far more troubled. 

‘You have now had the promised proof, sir,” I began. ‘There can 
no longer exist any doubt or uncertainty in your mind.” 

‘‘There was none before the proof,” he answered. “ But for dis- 
covering where the things were taken to, I would never have sought it. 
The interview with the chemist put all doubt at an end.” 

“Can you complete the links in the chain?” I asked. ‘Assign 
cause to effect? Are you able to tell why at certain times Mrs. Cashal 
acts in this manner? Why she chooses that particular room as her 
hiding-place ?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “I can do that. As I told you before, I have 
had some experience in these matters.” 

“‘T wish, sir, you would give me the benefit of your experience. I 
confess that there are a few points I cannot as yet see my way to.” 
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“It is just this, Mr. Greenhill. The opium Mrs. Cashal takes is 
unhinging her mind: it is bringing into activity the abnormal condition 
that with her is hereditary. I believe that were she to continue to take 
it, like her brother, she would be in danger of losing her reason. Her 
sleep-walking is influenced by what she has heard during the day, espe- 
cially by that which makes the most impression upon her. Her anxiety 
to prevent the things from being taken has been the very means of 
causing her to take them. Each time you know I have told her of my 
plans. The first time she ever paid the room a visit, I remember re- 
marking to her that I had left a set of diamonds on the desk, and laugh- 
angly hoped they might not get stolen. These ideas would be repro- 
duced in her sleep, and cause her to act in this manner and secure them 
for safety.” 

“And why, of all places, should she take these things into Mr. 
William Hawthorn’s room ?” 

“That is easily explained, too, I think. Before he came to us that 
room was Mrs. Cashal’s own private room, just as much as this is mine. 
It had been her boudoir for years. But when he came to us no other 
room could well be allotted to him, and without hesitation she gave it 
up. I can clearly trace the connecting link here. Ac¢customed as she 
had been to the room, it would probably be chosen by her, above all 
other rooms, in her state of sleeping consciousness.” 

“ And Mr. William Hawthorn knows of the visits, and cannot explain 
them,” I said. ‘‘ Hence his embarrassment. You see, sir, I had, after 
all, some cause for my suspicions.” 

“Do you think that? ‘Then we will have him up.” 

He rang the bell, and in a few moments William Hawthorn was 
closeted with us. He looked pale and distraught, and started upon 
catching sight of me. 

“ William,” said his uncle, going up to him in a kindly manner, and 
placing a chair for him, so that we formed a sort of tnangle: “I have 
sent for you upon a matter of which Mr. Greenhill thinks you are not 
altogether ignorant. Do you happen to know that your room Is occa- 
sionally visited at night ?” 

He turned white and cold, and got up from his seat, painfully agitated. 
“Ves,” he cried, his voice almost inaudible ; “I do know it. I have 
known it for some time. The knowledge is killing me. The feeling 
that my aunt a | 

‘Stop, stop,” interrupted Mr. Cashal, still more kindly. “Sit down — 

again, William. Don’t agitate yourself; there is no necessity for it. 
_ Whatever mystery has existed is now satisfactorily cleared away. Of 
course you did not know that things were being stolen out of this room 
in an apparently: 7 

“ But I did, sir,” he interrupted in his turn. “And there has lain my 
great trouble.” 
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“How did you find it out ?” asked the manager, no little surprised. 

“T one night accidentally overheard a few words between you and 
my aunt—almost at the very beginning. I heard her wondering who 
the thief could be. It was not much, but quite enough to tell me what 
was going on.” 

‘“‘ And so you thought—— ? ” 

‘‘What could I think? I saw my aunt deliberately bring the things 
to my room and lock them up, time after time. I had heard her wonder 
who the culprit was. Her motive for taking them was altogether incom- 
prehensible td me. But the feeling that it was my own aunt, from whom 
I had received such kindness, and whom I had thought so good, has 
almost crushed the life out of me.” 

“You should have come to me, William, and told me all this.” 

“Uncle, I could not. In the night I have once or twice made the 
resolution of disclosing to you what I knew, but morning light has alto- 
gether robbed me of the power. It seemed nothing less than informing 
against my aunt, who has been more than a mother to me. But lately I 
felt that either it must end, or I must leave you.” 

‘“‘ And so you supposed that she took these things consciously ?” 

‘‘ What else could I dream of?” 

‘‘ Did it never occur to you that she did this in her sleep ? ” 

‘“* Never for a moment.” 

‘“‘ Could you not tell by her expression that she was not awake ?” 

‘“‘T have never dared glance at her face, lest she should see me. Only 
when her back was turned did I venture sometimes to look up.” 

‘“‘ Have you never heard that some members of her family have been © 
given to sleep-walking ?” 

‘“‘T never knew it. The fact, if it exists, has been carefully kept from 
me.” 
“Well, William, let this distress you no longer,” concluded. Mr. 

Cashal. ‘“ Your aunt has taken these things in her sleep, perfectly un- 
conscious of what she was doing. They are all safe. But I must take 
measures to prevent the continuance of a practice so dangerous to her 
own person. My boy,” he added, in a tone of emotion, “from what I 
can gather, I fear that we may not long have her amongst us at all.” 

Mr. Hawthorn took in the sense of the words, and to prevent our 
witnessing a burst of tears, hastily left the room. The mental and 
nervous strain of the last few months had thoroughly unhinged him. 

Mr. Cashal’s task now lay with his wife. He would have to tell her 
all, and take precautions against a repetition of these night walks. My 
work was over; everything that had disappeared was recovered ; the 
mystery was at an end. I gave up the lodging over the way, to the no 
small relief, as I could plainly see, of the confused and disturbed 
landlady. 


¥% * * * * * * 
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Nearly twelve months after this I was passing the bank one morning, 
just as Mr. Cashal happened to come out of his privatedoor. He caught 
hold of me, and drew me into his room. 

He was much changed. His brown hair had become perfectly white, 
and in looks he was aged at least ten years. A deep band was upon 
his hat. 

‘You have heard of my trouble, of course,” he said. 

“Ves,” I answered, knowing he referred to the death of his wife. 
““’You had my earnest sympathy, sir.” 

“Thank you. But, Mr. Greenhill, though I shall never get over the 
loss, I can but see how wisely all has been ordained. It was a painful 
task to tell my wife that she herself had been the cause of all the mystery 
and confusion, but it affected her less than I had anticipated. From 
that moment she never again touched opium. I called upon the doctor 
she had consulted, only to hear that she was suffering from an incurable 
malady. My wife herself knew it. Most mercifully she was spared 
much of the pain that generally accompanies it. It is now two months 
since the end.” . 

“Ts Mr. William Hawthorn still with you ?” I asked. 

“Qh, yes. He will never leave me. I could not get on without him, 
at home and in the counting-house. He is wonderfully intelligent and 
clear-sighted. I believe that he will some day succeed me—perhaps in 
time become a partner.” 

I was very glad to hear it. Mr. Cashal and I went out together, 
talking over the old affair as we walked. His manner and tones were 
those of one whose z#/ferest in life is for the most part over. Nothing 
again would very materially affect him. But William Hawthorm was the 
one bright spot that he could still cling to. 


. And in the course of years William Hawthorn’s fortunes rose step by 
step, and he is now one of our London bankers. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


BELIEVE that in the lives of all men, however commonplace 
there are incidents which, if properly narrated, would prove more 
entertaining to the thoughtful portion of mankind than the gilded 
unrealities of romance. This brief episode is one that occurred in my 
own life. 

In the summer of 18—, I, Henry Linville, having worked hard to 
pass all the necessary grades in medicine, including my physician’s 
diploma, needed some rest before starting in life. It was decided that 
I should go ona visit to my father’s brother, Lawyer Linville, who had 
acquired much wealth, and resided, during his many years’ practice 
in the country. His wife had been a Miss Rebecca Peyton. They 
had no children, but had adopted a niece of Mrs. Linville. 

My uncle met me at the station near his country house. He and I 
had not seen each other for years. Bidding his servant take charge of 
my luggage, he put his arm within mine, and we walked on asking and 
answering questions. Five minutes brought us in view of the house, a 
handsome red-brick building, with a beautiful lawn sloping down from 
it, and trees and grounds around. Mr. Linville told me that a young 
fellow of the name of Sevyer, a law student, and the son of an old 
friend, was staying with them. 

Mrs. Linville, a fine, portly woman, came forward to greet us, with 
her niece, Julia Peyton. They introduced the young lady and myself 
to each other as “ cousins,” which nearly made me laugh. Very nice 
looking she was ; the features pretty, the hair very peculiar, not so 
dark as the lightest chestnut, not soripe as the ripest wheat. Her eyes 
were peculiar too, of a dark and brilliant grey. 

Sevyer, the law student, was a highly intellectual man, to judge by 
his fine head and fine features; but in manner he was awkward and 
retiring, as if unused to society. I had not the experience then that I 
have acquired since, or I might have known that this shy and timid 
manner often accompanies the highest order of mental intellect— 
genius. 

Shyness of manner, however, could not be charged on Miss Peyton. 
On the contrary, though perfectly modest and well-bred, there was so 
complete a self-possession in her manner, that for a young lady it was 
rather remarkable. She talked to me with the most perfect ease, in a 
gracious way that savoured of condescension. 

At least, so it struck me. Never having chosen to be patronized by 
even a pretty woman, and not choosing it now, I said to myself ten 
times during the evening that I did not like Miss Peyton, and never 
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should or would like her. Alas for our wise resolutions! that night I 
dreamed of her face all night long. 

The summer morning and the summer sunshine—and perhaps habit 
also—aroused me early. Getting down stairs and out of doors, who 
should be standing against one of the white pillars of the balcony, but 
Sevyer, his eyes gazing out vacantly across the lawn. For all I cared, 
he was as welcome to be there as are flowers in May; but my appear- 
ance seemed curiously to disconcert him. He woke out of his reverie 
with a start, and seemed as if he would have liked to disappear alto- 
gether. 

I held out my hand. 

“Tt seems, Mr. Sevyer, that I am not alone in the habit of early 
rising.” 

“No. That is to say, I—I am not in the habit of getting up as 
early as this.” 

‘“‘- You are not well!” I exclaimed, for the man looked as pale as 
death. 

‘Oh no! nothing of the kind,” he replied. “I passed rather a 
restless night, and got up, but the air has refreshed me wonderfully. 
What do you say toa walk? It will be a good while before breakfast 
is ready.” 

Willing enough was I: glad of a companion. “ Mind you get all 
the air and exercise you can, Henry,” my mother had said tome 
Strolling across the lawn through the gate, we turned into the open 
country on the left, the town lying the other way. Even at this dis- 
tance of time, the impression made upon me by Sevyer’s conversation 
is as vivid as if it had been spoken yesterday. The wideness and 
accuracy of his information, no less than the brilliancy of his ideas, 
astounded me. I was considered, to use the conventional term, “ well 
read;” but here was a man who seemed familiar with everything. 
He even spoke of the: technicalities of my own profession in a manner 
that would have brought no discredit upon one who had graduated in 
it. I could not refrain from expressing my wonder at the extent and 
variety of his acquirements, but he made light of them. All his reserve 
had worn off ; he was brimful of life and gaiety. ; 

“My dear fellow,” said he, “what little I know has cost me:no 
labour. It all lies ina knack. There are three classes of readers in 
the world. First, the laborious, plodding fellows who acquire know- 
ledge pretty much as the homceopathists administer medicine, in infini- 
tesimal doses. Then the skimmers, principally people of fashion, who 
read the reviews of all the new works in order to be able to talk about 
them. Lastly, there is a third class, who, by a species of mental chemistry, 
extract the essence of a volume before ordinary readers have finished 
the first half dozen chapters. Without being egotistical, allow me to 
say that itis to this last class that I belong. I cannot explain the 
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process, but I know that I have often finished and mastered books in 
half a day that I have seen other people at a week.” 

He had hardly ceased speaking when we heard the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs, and a lady, mounted on a powerful steed, passed by us at 
full speed. It was. Miss Peyton. A silvery peal of laughter came 
ringing from the fair equestrienne as she slightly greeted us: the next 
moment she had turned the corner and was out of sight. 

She had all but run over me, for we were in the middle of the road: 
I laughed as I said so to Sevyer: He made no answer, and I looked 
at him. His countenance had entirely changed. The flash of joyous 
animation which but a moment before illumined his fine features had 
given place to the thoughtful shyness they wore on the Previous 
evening. I would not annoy him by seeming to take cognizance of 
the alteration. 

‘“‘ Miss Peyton seems to be unattended, Sevyer.” 

‘* So she is.” 

“< But does she do this thing regularly ?” | 

“There is no regularity in her or her habits,” rejoined Sevyer. 
‘‘She may ride out every morning before breakfast for a week, and 
then not mount a horse again for a month.” 

‘¢ Probably she affects eccentricity.” 

“‘ She is eccentric without being affected.” 

“But ought Mr. and Mrs. Linville to allow her to go out 
unattended ?” 

‘¢ She chooses to do it, and they indulge her in everything. There's 
no real danger: the horse is a safe one, and the neighbourhood also. 
Suppose we go back ?” 

_ He did not like speaking on the subject ; I saw that; and we 
retraced our steps almost in silence. Shyer than ever seemed Sevyer. 
I began to think him a queer young man. 

When we got to the breakfast table Miss Peyton was there ; her 
dress changed, her face fresh as a rose, as she shook hands with me. 

“Vou must find this riding out before breakfast very ene) Miss 
Peyton.” 

‘‘T did at first,” she answered. “ I’ve got used to it now.” 

‘<T wish you would let me-ride with you while I am here. My uncle 
can find me a horse, I daresay.” 

I looked at him as I spoke, but he was busy with his egg, and took 
no notice. 

‘“‘ Agreed,” said Miss Peyton. “You shall come with me, Mr. 
Henry Linville, if you will make yourself amusing and agreeable.” 

“T’ll try and do it. When shall we begin? To-morrow?” 

“To-morrow. We must start at six, mind.” 

Did she mean it? ‘I'll be ready at five, Miss Peyton.” 

‘Now look here,” said my uncle. ‘“ You'll neither of you go at 
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that hour. Why, you would gallop ten or fifteen miles before breakfast. 
It won’t do: you'd both be sick.” 

‘¢ Old Galloway would kill us with medicine if we were, uncle,’’ she 
said, laughing. ‘“ Do you remember last autumn—his telling me I 
should not live the week out ? He prophesied—oh, I don’t know what 
ill things he did not prophesy of me for the future.” 

“Dr. Galloway is a very kind and skilful man, Julia,” interposed 
Mrs. Linville, more gravely than the case seemed to warrant. 

‘He is a great croaker, though, with it, aunt. I told him so. Fancy 
his saying what he did of me!” 

“What did he say of you, Miss Peyton?” I asked—and I saw 
Sevyer at the same moment glance curiously at her from his shyly lifted 
eyes. 

‘What did he say, Mr. Henry Linville? Why, because I had a 
slight pain in my side one day, he declared I had got disease of the 
heart.” | 

The words thrilled through me. Disease of the heart! Surely 
no! Not with those fresh, bright looks. 

‘‘He sends me bottles full of mixtures, and expects me to take 
them,” she continued, in a much aggrieved, but half laughing tone. 

‘Of course you follow his advice ?” 

‘Of course I do not,” retorted she. ‘‘I have never tasted his pre- 
parations, nor do I intend to—pompous old fellow! I shall get you, 
Mr. Linville, to analyze them some day,” she continued laughingly, 
‘that we may see what rubbish they are composed of.” 

‘Really you must not pay any attention to what she says,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Linville tome. ‘“ Dr. Galloway is a most deserving man, 
and an exceedingly skilful physician. He takes the greatest interest in 
Julia, although I think he fas exaggerated the importance of her 
malady ; principally, however, I believe, from the praiseworthy motive 
of inducing her to be more careful of her health than she is inclined 
to be.” 

After breakfast Miss Peyton and I sat out on the balcony and talked 
till noon ; and then after lunch till evening. The weather was in- 
tensely hot, a kind of white damp mist lying on the earth. It was an. 
intensely pleasant day to me; that’s all I know about it. 

Sevyer did not disturb us : we never saw him again until tea-time— 
and then he looked white and haggard. I enquired what was the 
matter. But the question seemed to annoy him, for an expression of 
pain crossed his countenance when he answered—“ Nothing.” So I 
thought I’d let him alone for the future. 

I rode out with Miss Peyton on the following morning, and the next, 
and the next. Slowly, but surely, the toils were being drawn about 
me. The naive originality of her manner, its charming mixture of 
brusqueness and sweetness, the witching wonder of her changing face, 
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which haunted me continually, even in sleep, all did their several parts 
And the result was my complete enthralment. I loved the girl 
utterly. | 

August, rich in the profusion of her luxuriant charms, ripened gradually 
into the mellower loveliness of September, and yet I had not gone. 
To tear myself from Julia Peyton seemed like tearing asunder my 
life. The time wasted went for nothing ; my profession I did not think 
of, and I stayed on. Was it some instinct kept me ? 

The days flew by. October, clad in a luminous haze, came stealing 
over the hills, kissing the green leaves into gold and crimson, and 
still I lingered. Lingered where my heart was. But the end was to 
come. 

It was a beautiful afternoon towards the middle of the month. Miss 
Peyton and I rode out together towards the town, to meet my uncle 
and Sevyer, who had gone over that day to attend court. 

As’our horses ambled slowly along the winding road, I thought I 
had never beheld a lovelier scene. The sun, shrouded in autumnal 
mists, shed a softened radiance, which seemed in exact keeping with 
the solemn stillness of nature. The scarlet leaves of autumn fluttered 
down in the balmy air, the sky was blue and beautiful; and I—I was 
strangely happy. 

But, as the sun declined in the western sky, I remembered it was 
probably the last time she and I would pass that way together—for I 
was really going away at last. In two days’ time the house was to be 
rid of me—and she would no longer be in my covetous sight. 

“Mr. Linville, you must accompany me to the Hawksnest on 
Wednesday,” she suddenly said, breaking the silence. ‘“ You know I 
have often promised to take you to see it. It commands the very 
finest view we have in the county.” 

“‘ Ah—I would only be too happy to accompany you, Miss Peyton. 
But—on that day, the day after to-morrow, I am leaving.” 

“ Really /” she exclaimed. And the beautiful eyes were turned on 
me with an expression of the most mournful interest. 

‘Ves, I ought to have gone some time since. But have been 
detained ; I scarcely know how.” 

‘“‘T am very sorry!” she said: “we have had such a pleasant time 
together. You will return soon, will you not ?” 

There was a faint quaver in the voice, or else I fancied it. Her face 
was turned away. 

“That depends upon you, Miss Peyton,” I said, wishing I could 
speak with less agitation. ‘‘ Upon your answer to a certain question 
that I am going to ask you.” 

“ A question tome! Let me hear it. Yonder comes my uncle’s 
carriage.” 

Sure enough, just turning the corner of the road in the distance, was 
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the open carriage with its pair of greys, a strange gentleman sitting in 
front with my uncle, Charles Sevyer and the groom behind. What I 
had to say must be said quickly. 

We were riding side by side, close together. Taking her unresisting 
hand, I told her how I loved her, how it had grown upon me, until my 
every hope in life was wrapped up in that short sentence, which I pro- 
nounced in an agony of hope and fear. 

“ Julia, will you be my wife ?” 

For a moment her hand trembled, and she did not speak. The 
words when they came were low, the voice very sweet. 

“ Mr. Henry Linville, have you thought this matter well over—have 

you considered it as it deserves to be? I 

_ Allin a moment her hand was withdrawn from mine with a spas- 
modic jerk, and pressed to her left side. She gave a sharp cry, and 
reeled in her saddle. Springing from my horse I caught her just as 
she was falling. The carriage was up with us, almost immediately, 
and stopped. ‘They all got out, except the groom, who stret ched over 
to take the reins. 

“This is Dr. Galloway, Henry,” said my uncle, hastily introducing 
the stranger—and a thought struck me that he was striving for 
calmness—he, not the doctor. “ Has Julia fainted ?” 

“J fear so. I cannot think what can have " 

Dr. Galloway pushed me aside. He felt her pulse, placed his hand 
above the region of her heart, gazed long: and stedfastly into her eyes. 
I, supporting her still, felt a dreadful fear, and mae for the physician’s 
verdict. 

It came at last: That horrible, dull, professional monotone, which 
struck upon my brain like some great weight of lead. 

‘She is dead. Dead of heart disease!” 

_ Was Sevyer dying too? He gave a wild scream, and fell to the 
ground insensible. I knew his secret then—he had loved her. 

All the rest seems ike adream. I remember reaching the house in 
the carriage, holdmg er in my arms; I remember the confusion when 
we got there. Sevyer was himself agam; Mrs. Linville sobbed 
bitterly ; Dr. Galloway told us it was only what he had looked for. 
After that, I had a long illness ; and seem to remember nothing clearly 
until I was getting better in my own bed at home, attended by my 
mother. 

I am grey-headed now, and in the course of nature cannot have 
many years to live, but were they to be doubled, I would willingly give 
them all to have an answer to the one qursnen that rarely leaves my 
mind. 

‘Did she love me?” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
AT THE GATE OF THE MAZE. 


MORE charming place than Foxwood Court presented in the 
summer months when the rare and sweet flowers by which it was 
surrounded were in bloom, could not have been found in the Kentish 
county. The mansion was not very large, but it was exceedingly gay 
and pretty to look upon; a white building with a goodly number of 
large windows, those on the ground floor mostly opening to the ground, 
so that the terrace could be gained from the rooms at will. The terrace 
—a gravel walk with brilliant flower beds on either side it—ran along 
the front and the two sides of the house. -A marble step or two in four 
places descended to a lower walk, or terrace, and from thence there was 
spread out the level lawn, a wide expanse, dotted with beds of flowers 
and bounded with groves of beautiful trees. The chief entrance to the 
house was in its centre: a pillared portico, surmounting a flight of steps 
that led down to the broad walk dividing the lawn. At the end of this 
walk between the bank of trees were the large iron gates and the lodge ; 
and there were one or two small private gates of egress besides in the iron 
palisades that enclosed the grounds beyond the trees. If there was a 
fault to be found with the locality altogether, it perhaps was that it had 
too many trees about it. 

The iron gates opened upon a broad highway: but one that from 
circumstances, now to be explained, was not much used, except by visitors 
to Foxwood Court. To the left of the gates a winding road led to 
the village of Foxwood; it lay in front, distant about a quarter of a mile. 
- To the right the road went straight to the little railway station : but as 
VOL. XIII. R 
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there was also a highway from the village to the station direct, cutting 
off all the round by Foxwood Court, it will readily be understood why 
that part of the road was rarely used. In the village of Foxwood there 
were a few good and a few poor houses ; some shops ; a church and 
parsonage, the incumbent an elderly man named Sumnor ; Mr. Moore 
the surgeon ; and a solicitor, Mr. St. Henry, who was universally called 
in the place Lawyer St. Henry. Some good mansions were scattered 
about in the vicinity ; and it was altogether a favoured and attractive 
neighbourhood. 

In a small but very pretty room of Foxwood Court, at the side of the 
house that looked towards the railway station, sat Mrs. Cleeve and Miss 
Blake at breakfast. It was a warm and lovely June morning. The: 
table, set off with beautiful china from the Worcester manufactories, 
with silver plate, and with a glass of choice flowers, was drawn close to 
the window, whose doors were wide open. By Mrs. Cleeve’s hand laya 
letter just received from her daughter, Lady Andinnian, saying that she 
and Karl were really commencing their journey home. 

But for interference how well the world might get on! After Karl 
Andinnian quitted Foxwood to rejoin his wife in London—as was re- 
lated previously—Lucy had so far regained her health and strength that 
there was really no need for her to go, as had been arranged, to another 
climate. She herself wished not to go, but to take up her abode at 
once at Foxwood Court, and Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve seeing her so 
well, said they would prefer that she should remain in England. Karl, 
however, ruled it otherwise ; and to the Continent he went with his wife. 
Then Miss Blake took up the tale and the interference. Somewhat 
of love still, anger, and jealousy rankled in her heart against Karl 
Andinnian. Anything she could say against him she did say: and 
she contrived to impress Mrs. Cleeve with a notion that he, in a sort, 
had kidnapped Lucy and was taking her abroad for some purposes 
of his own. She boldly averred that Sir Karl had been seeping his 
wife away from Foxwood by statements of the fever, and such like, 
false and plausible : and that he probably meant to hide her ata from 
them in some remote place for ever. 

This served to startle Mrs. Cleeve—though she only halt bdieved it. 
She wrote to Sir Karl, saying that both herself and the Colonel wished 
to see Lucy home, and begged of him to return and take up his abode 
at Foxwood. Karl replied that Foxwood was not ready for them ; 
there was no establishment. Mrs. Cleeve wrote again—urging that she 
and Theresa should go down and engage two or three servants, just 
enough to receive himself and Lucy: afterwards they could take on 
more at will. A few days’ delay.and Karl’s second answer came. 
He thanked Mrs. Cleeve for the trouble she offered to take, and 
accepted it: specifying a wish that the servants should be natives of the. 
locality—and who had always lived in it. 
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‘Sir Karl wishes to employ his poor neighbours,” observed Mrs. 
Cleeve. ‘‘ You must see that he is nght, Theresa.” | 

Theresa could find no cause to confute this much. But she was 
more and more persuaded that Sir Karl would have kept Lucy away 
from Foxwood if he could. And we must admit that it looked like it. 

Mrs. Cleeve lost no time in going down with Miss Blake to Foxwood 
Court. Hewitt, who had been left in charge, with an elderly woman, 
received them. They thought they had never seen a more respectable 
or thoroughly efficient retainer. The gardeners were the only other 
servants employed. They lived out of doors: the chief one, Maclean, 
inhabiting the lodge with his wife. 

While Miss Blake was looking out for some young women servants, 
two or three of whom were speedily found and engaged, she made it 
her business to look also after the village and its inhabitants. That 
Miss Blake had a peculiar faculty for searching out information, was in- 
disputable : never a better one for the task than she: and when an 
individual is gifted with this quality in a remarkable degree, it has to be 
more or less exercised. Miss Blake might have been a successful police 
detective : attached to a private inquiry office she would have sess its 
fortune. 

And, what she learnt, gave her a profound contempt for Foxwood. 
We are speaking of the place now; not the Court. In the first place 
there was no church: or at least what Miss Blake chose to consider 
none. The vicar, Mr. Sumnor, set his face against views of an extreme 
kind, and that was enough for Miss Blake to wage war with. Old Sum- 
nor, to sum him up in Miss Blake’s words, might be conscientious enough, 
but he was as slow as a tortoise. She attended his church the first 
Sunday, and found it unbearably tame. There were no candles or 
flowers or banners or processions : and there was no regular daily ser- 
vice held. Miss Blake thought one might as well be without breakfast 
and dinner. Foxwood was a benighted place, and nothing less. 

Mr. Sumnor’s family consisted of an invalid daughter left him by his 
first wife; a second wife and two more daughters. Mrs. Sumnor 
kept him in subjection, and her two daughters were showy and fast 
young ladies. The surgeon, Mr. Moore, a widower, had four blcominz 
girls, and a sister, Aunt Diana, a kind of strong-minded female, who 
took care of them. ‘The young ladies were pretty, but common-place. 
As to the lawyer, St. Henty, he had no children of his own, but had 
taken to a vast many of his dead brother’s. ‘There were many. other 
young ladies in the vicinity ; but it was an absolute fact that there were 
no gentlemen—husbands and fathers of families excepted ; for the few 
sons that existed were gone out to make their way in the world. Miss 
Blake considered it not at all a desirable state of things, and accorded 
it her cool contempt. But the place showed itself friendly, and came 
flocking in its simple manners and hearty good will to see the Hon. 
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Mrs. Cleeve, Lady Andinnian’s mother, and to ask what it could do 
for her. So that Miss Blake, whether she liked it or not, soon found 
herself on terms of sociability with Foxwood. 

One morning an idea dawned upon her that seemed like a ray from 
heaven. Conversing with the Misses St. Henry, those ladies—gushing 
damsels with enough brown hair on their heads to make a decent sized 
hayrick, and in texture it was nearly as coarse as hay—informed her 
confidentially that they also considered the place benighted in the 
matter of religion. Often visiting an aunt in London—whose enviable 
roof-top was cast within the shadow of a high nitualistic establishment, 
boasting of great hourly doings and five charming curates, it might 
readily be imagined the blight that fell upon them when doomed to 
return to Foxwood Church and plain old Sumnor: and they breathed a 
devout wish that a church after their own hearts might be established 
at Foxwood. This was the ray of light that flashed upon Miss 
Blake.. She started at its brightness. A new church at Foxwood! 
If the thing were possible to be accomplished, se would accom- 
plish it. The Rev. Guy Cattacomb, what with prejudiced bishops 
and old-world clergymen, did not appear to be appreciated accord- 
ing to his merits, and had not yet found any field for his views 
and services. Miss Blake was in occasional correspondence with him, 
and knew this. From being a kind of dead-and-alive creature under the 
benighting torpidity of Foxwood, Miss Blake leaped at once into an 
energetic wofhan. .An object was given her: and she wrote a long 
letter to Mr. Cattacomb telling him what it was. This morning his 
answer had been delivered to her. 

She chirped to the birds as she sat at breakfast: she threw them 
crumbs out at the window. Mrs. Cleeve was quitting Foxwood that 
day, but hoped to be down again soon after Sir Karl and her daughter 
reached it. 

“You are sure, Theresa, you.do not mind being left alone here?” 
cned Mrs. Cleeve, eating her poached egg. 

But Theresa, buried in her own active schemes, and in the letter she 
had just had from Mr. Cattacomb—though she did not mention 
aloud the name of the writer—neither heard nor answered. Mrs. Cleeve 
spoke again. 

“Mind being left here? Oh dear no, I shall like it. JI hated the 
place the first few days, but I am quite reconciled to it now.” 

“And you know exactly what there is to do for the arrival of Sir 
Karl and Lucy, Theresa?” 

‘“‘Why of course I do, Mrs. Cleeve. There’s Hewitt, too: he is a 
host in himself.” 

Breakfast over, Miss Blake, as was customary, went out. Having no 
daily service to take up her time, she hardly knew how to employ it. 
Mr. Cattacomb’s letter had told her that he should be most happy to 
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come to officiate at Foxwood if a church could be provided for him: 
the difficulty presenting itself to Miss Blake’s mind was—that there was 
no church to provide. As Miss Blake had observed to Jane St. Henry 
only yesterday, she knew they might just as well ask the Dean of West- 
minster for his abbey, as old Sumnor for his church, or the minister for 
his Dissenting chapel opposite the horse-pond. 

Revolving these slight drawbacks in her brain, Miss Blake turned to 
the right on leaving the gates. Generally speaking she had gone the 
other way, towards the village. This road was more solitary. On one side 
of it were the iron palisades and the grove of trees that shut in Foxwood ; 
on the other was a tall hedge and another grove of trees behind it. A 
little farther on, this tall hedge had a gate in its middle, high and strong, 
whose bars of iron were so closely constructed that it would not have been 
well possible for ill-intentioned tramps to mount it. The gate stood 
back a little, the road winding in just there, and was much shut in by trees | 
outside as well as in. Opposite the gate, over the road, stood a pretty 
red-brick cottage villa, with green venetian outside shutters, creeping cle- 
matis around its parlour windows, and the rustic porch betweenthem. It 
was called Clematis Cottage, and may be said to have joined the confines 
of Foxwood Court, there being only a narrow side-lane between, which led 
to the Court’s stables and back premises. Miss Blake had before noticed 
the cottage and noticed the gate: she had wondered in her ever-active 
curiosity who occupied the one ; she had wondered whether any dwelling 
was enclosed within the other. This morning as she passed, a boy 
stood watching the gate, his hands in his pockets and whistling to a small 
dog which had contrived to get its one paw into the gate and seemed to 
be in a difficulty as to getting it back again. Miss Blake, after taking 
a good look at Clematis Cottage, crossed the road; and the boy, in 
rustic politeness, turned his head and touched his shabby cap. 

‘¢ Where does this gate lead to?” she asked. ‘‘ To any house ?” 

‘‘ Yes, um,” replied the boy, whose name, as he informed Miss Blake, 
was Tom Pepp. “It’s the Maze.” 

‘“‘The Maze,” she repeated, thinking the name had an odd sound. 
‘“‘Do you mean that it is a house, boy P—a dwelling place ? ” 

‘“‘ It be that, ’um, sure enough. Old Mr. Throcton used to live in’t. 
Folks said he was crazy.” 

“Why is it called the Maze?” 

“It zs a maze,” said the boy, patting his dog, which had at length got 
loose. ‘See that there path, ’um ”—pointing to the one close within the 
gate—‘ and see them there trees ayont it ?” 

Miss Blake looked over the path at the trees. They extended on all 
sides farther than she could see. Thick, clustering trees, and shrubs 
full of leafy verdure, with what looked like innumerable paths amidst them. 

‘‘ That’s the maze,” said the boy, ‘‘and the place is called after it. 
Once get among them there trees, ’um, and you’d never get out again with- 
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out the clue. The house is in the middle on’t ; a space cleared out, with a 
goodish big garden and grass-plat. I’ve been in three or four times 
when old Mr. Throcton lived there.” oe 

‘“‘ Did you get in through the maze ?” asked Miss Blake. 

“Yes, ’um ; there ain’t no other way. ’Twere always along of mother ; 
she knowed the housekeeper. The man servant he’d take us through 
the trees all roundabout and bring us out again.” 

‘“‘ Where does this path lead to ?” was the next question, speaking of 
the one inside between the maze and the gate. 

‘He goes round and round and round again,” was the lucid answer. 
“T’ve heard say that a door in it leads right to the house, but nobody 
can find the door save them that know it.” 

“What an extraordinary place!” exclaimed Miss Blake, ah im- 
pressed with the narration. ‘ One would think smugglers lived there— 
or people of that kind.” 

The boy’s eyes—and intelligent eyes they were—went up to Miss 
Blake’s. He did not particularly understand what a ieee might be, 
but felt sure it could not apply to Mr. Throcton. 

‘Mr. Throcton was a rich gentleman that had always lived here,” he 
said. ‘‘ There warn’t nothing wrong with him—only a bit crazy. For 
years afore he died, ’um, he’d never see nobody ; and the house, mother 
said, were kept just like a prison.” 

Miss Blake, very curious, looked at the lock and tried to shake the 
gate. She might as well have tried to shake the air. 

‘Who lives in it now, Tom Pepp ?” 

“A young lady, ’um.” 

“A young lady?” echoed Miss Blake. ‘ Who else?” 

‘“‘ Not nobody else,” said the boy. 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say a young lady lives alone there?” 

‘‘She do, um. She and a old servant or two.” 

‘* Is she married or single?” | 

Tom Pepp could not answer the last question. Supposed, now he 
came to think of it, she must be single, as no husband was there. He 
did not know her name. 

‘What is she like?” asked Miss Blake. 

‘“‘T’ve never see’d her,” said Tom Pepp. “I’ve never see’d her come 
out, and never see’d nobody go in but the butcher's boy. He don’t go 
in neither. He rings at the gate and waits there till they come to him.” 

“Well, it must be a very lively place for a young lady!” mentally 
observed Miss Blake with sarcasm. “She must want to hide herself 
from the world.” 

‘Mother see’d her at church once with her veil up. She’d never 
see’d nothing like her so pretty at Foxwood.” 

Turning to pursue her walk, Tom Pepp, who worked for Farmer 
Truefit, and who was in fact playing truant for half an hour and thought 
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it might be policy not to play it any longer, turned also, the farm lying 
in that direction. At that moment, Miss Blake, happening to cast her 
eyes across the road, saw the head and shoulders of a gentleman 
stretched out of one of the sash windows of Clematis Cottage, evidently 
regarding her attentively. 

‘Who is that gentleman, Tom Pepp?” 

“Him! Well now, what did I hear his name was again?” returned 
the lad, considering. “Smith. That’s it. It’s Mr. Smith, ’um. He be 
a stranger to the place, and come here just afore Mrs, Andinnian died. 
It’s said he was some friend of her’n.” 

‘Rather a curious person, that Mrs. Andinnian, was she not?” re- 
marked Miss Blake, invited to gossip by the intelligence of the boy. 

‘‘T never see’d her,” was the reiteration. ‘I’ve never yet see’d the 
new master o’ Foxwood, Sir Karl Andinnian. It’s said Sir Karl is 
coming home himself soon,” added the boy ; “him and his lady. Hope 
he'll be as good for the place as Sir Joseph was.” 

They passed on: the opposite gentleman’s eyes following Miss Blake: 
of which she was quite conscious. Soon they came to the road on the 
left hand that led direct to the village. Miss Blake glanced down it, © 
but continued her walk straight onwards, as if she had a mind to go on 
to the railway station. -Casting her eyes this way and that, she was 
attracted by a pile of ruins on the other side the road, with what 
looked like a kind of modern room amidst them. 

“Why, what’s that ?” she cried to Tom Pepp, standing still to gaze. 

‘“‘Oh, them be the ruins, ’um,” answered Tom Pepp. “It had used 
to be the chapel belonging to the grey friars at the monastery.” 

“What friars ?—-what monastery?” eagerly returned Miss Blake, 
much interested. 

The friars were dead years ago, and the monastery had crumbled to 
pieces, and Mr. Truefit’s farm was built upon where it used to stand, was 
the substance of the boy’s answer, delivered in terrible fright, for he 
caught sight of his master, Mr. Truefit, at a distance. 

Miss Blake glanced at the farmhouse, which lay back beyond the 
first field. ‘Surely they have not desecrated sacred ruins by putting 
up a barn amidst them!” she exclaimed, as she crossed the road to 
explore. There were half-crumbled walls around, part of an ivied 
stone block that she thought must have been the basement of a spire, 
and other fragments. 

“It’s not a barn,” said Tom Pepp: “never was one. They mended 
some o’ the old walls a few years ago, and made it into a school-room, 
and the children went to school in it—me for one. Not for long, though. 
Lady Andinnian and Sir Joseph—it was more her than him—fell out 
with Parson Sumnor and the trusts; and my lady said the children 
shouldn’t.never come to it again. After that, the trusts built ’em a 
school-room in the village ; and ’twas said Sir Joseph sent ’em a five- 
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hunderd pound in a letter and never writ a word to tell where it come 
from. He was a good man, he was, when my lady ’ud let him be.” 

Miss Blake did not hear half: she was lost in an idea that had taken 
possession of her, as she gazed about inside the room. It was narrow 
and not very long, with bare white-washed walls and rafters above, the 
windows on either side being very high up. 

“Tf this place was the chapel in the old times, it must have been con- 
secrated !” cried she, breathlessly. 

“Very like, ’um,” was the lad’s answer, in blissful ignorance of her 
meaning. ‘“ Them grey friars used to eat their meals in it, I’ve heard tell, 
and hold jollifications.” 

Preoccupied, the sinful insinuation escaped Miss Blake. The con- 
viction that this consecrated place would be the very thing needed for 
Mr. Cattacomb’s church was working in her brain. Tom Pepp was 
ensconced in a dark corner, his dog in his arms, devoutly hoping his 
master would not come that way till he had made his escape. The ruins 
belonged to Farmer Truefit, the boy said. The fact being that they 
stood on the land the farmer rented; which land was part of the 
Andinnian estate. 

‘‘ Has nothing been done with the room since it was used for the 
school?” asked Miss Blake. 

“Nothing,” was the boy’s reply. It was kept locked up until Lady 
Andinnian’s death: since then, nobody, so far as he knew, had taken 
notice of it. 

“What a beautiful little chapel it will make!” thought Miss Blake. 
‘“ And absolutely there’s a little place that will do for a vestry! Tl lose 
no time.” . 

She went off straight to an interview with Mr. Truefit ; which was held 
in the middle of a turnip-fleld. The farmer, a civil man, stout and 
sturdy, upon hearing that she was a relative of his new landlord’s wife, 
the young Lady Andinnian, and was staying at Foxwood Court, took off 
his hat and gave her leave to do what she liked to the room and to 
make it into a place of worship if she pleased: his idea being: that it 
was to be a kind of Methodist chapel, or mission-room. 

This sublime idea expanding within her mind, Miss Blake walked 
back to Foxwood—for Mrs. Cleeve was to depart at midday. In pas- 
sing the Maze, the interest as to what she had heard induced her to go 
close up to the gate again, and peer in. ‘Turning away after a good long 
look, she nearly ran against a rather tall gentleman, who was slowly 
sauntering along through the trees outside the gate. A gentleman in 
green spectacles, with a somewhat handsome face and black whiskers— 
the same face and whiskers, Miss Blake thought, that had watched her 
from the opposite window. He wore grey clothes, had one black glove 
on and his arm in a sling. 

Mr. Smith took off his hat and apologised. Miss Blake apologised. 
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Between them they fell into conversation. She found him a very talka- 
tive, pleasant man. 

“Curious place, the Maze?” he echoed in answer to a remark of 
Miss Blake’s. ‘“‘ Well, yes, I suppose it may be called so, as mazes are 
not very common.” 

‘“‘T have been told a young lady lives in it alone.” 

‘“‘T believe she does. In fact, I know it, for I have seen her.” 

‘Oh, have you!” cried Miss Blake, more curiously than ever. 

‘When I went to receive the premium for Sir Karl Andinnian—due 
on taking the house,” quietly explained Mr. Smith. 

‘And who Is she ?” 

‘She is a Mrs. Grey.” 

“¢ Oh—a married woman.” 

“Certainly. A single lady, young as she is, would scarcely be 
living entirely alone.” 

‘“‘ But where is her husband ? ” : 

“Travelling, I believe. I understood her to say so.” 

‘She is quite young then?” 

“Quite.” 

‘“‘Ts she good-looking?” continued Miss Blake. 

‘*T have rarely seen any one so pretty.” 

“Indeed! What a strange thing that she should be hiding herself in 
this retired place!” | 

‘Do you think so? It seems to me to be just the spot a young lady 
might select, if obliged to live apart for a time from her husband.” 

“‘Of course, there’s something in that,” conceded Miss Blake. ‘Does 
she visit at all in the neighbourhood ? ” 

“T think not. Iam sure not. If she did I should see her go in and 
out. She takes a walk occasionally, and sometimes goes to church on 
Sundays. But she mostly keeps in her shell, guarded by her two old 
domestics.” 

In talking, they had crossed the road, and now falted again at the 
little gate of Clematis Cottage. Miss Blake asked if he knew anything 
about the ruins she had noticed further up: and Mr. Smith (who had 
introduced himself to her by name in a light, gentlemanly manner) said 
he did not, but he had a book of the locality indoors which he would 
refer to, if she would do him the honour of stepping into his little 
drawing-room. 

Rather fascinated by his courteous attentions, Miss Blake did so: 
and thought what a bright-looking, pretty drawing-room it was. “The 
gentleman took off his green glasses (casually mentioning that he wore 
them out of doors as a protection against the light), and searched for the 
guide-book. The book, however, was chiefly a book of roads, and said 
very little more of the monastery and the ruins than Miss Blake had 
heard from Tom Pepp. 
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“You have hurt your arm,” she at length ventured to observe, as he 
slowly drew it once or twice out of the sling, and seemed to use it with 
trouble. ‘“ Any accident?” 

“An accident of long standing, madam. But the arm continues 
weak, and always will continue so, next door to useless ; and I wear the 
sling for protection.” | 

Miss Blake took her departure ; the gentleman escorting her to the 
garden gate with much ceremony. In fact, it almost seemed as though 
he wished to make a favourable impression on her. | 

“ He is a gallant man,” was Miss Blake’s mental comment—“ and a 
well-informed and pleasant one. I wonder who he is?” 

But her thoughts, veering round to many other matters, at length set- 
tled themselves upon the Maze and its young lady inmate. They quite 
took hold of her mind and held possession of it, even to the partial 
exclusion of Mr. Cattacomb and the promising ruins. 

In later days, Miss Blake said this must have been nothing less than 
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CHAPTER XII. 
_ TAKING AN EVENING STROLL. 
Miss BLakE carried her point. Ina very short space of time the little 
way-side room in the ruins—call it chapel, school-room, barn, what you 
will—was converted into a church and styled “St. Jerome.” Setting to 
work at once with a will, Miss Blake had left not a stone unturned to 
accomplish her purpose. She pressed several of the young ladies in the 
village into the service. Nothing loth, they. Having heard of the 
divers merits of the Reverend Guy Cattacomb, they could but be desirous 
so shining a light should be secured amidst them. Miss Blake herself 
brought all her rare energy, her unflagging perseverance to the task. 
When she took a cause to heart, no woman was so indomitable as she. 
As may readily be supposed, a good deal had to be done to the room 
before it could be made what was wanted; but contrivance worked 
wonders, All the money Miss Blake could spare she freely applied : it 
was not sufficient, and she wrote to sundry friends, begging contribu- 
tions. She next went, with Miss St. Henry and Miss Moore, to some of 
the houses in the vicinity, to every one where it might be safe to go, 
asking for aid. ‘This personal canvass was not always successful. Some 
professed not to understand why a second church was required, and gave 
shillings instead of pounds. One old lady, however, had her generous 
instincts so worked upon by the eloquence of Miss Blake (as much as 
she could hear of it, for she was very deaf, and her companion declared 
afterwards that she believed all the while she was giving to a new indus- 
trial school possessing a resident chaplain) that she handed over a 
cheque for fifty guineas. Miss Blake could not believe her eyes when 
she saw it: and she assured the old lady that every blessing of heaven 
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would be showered down onher in return. Miss Blake's personal friends 
also contributed well—and the matter was accomplished. Not only was 
the chapel itself set up, but the stipend of Mr. Cattacomb assured for 
the first few months. To do Miss Blake justice, she wished all things 
to be right, and she never entertained a doubt that the place had once 
been duly consecrated. Her whole heart was in the work—always 
excepting a slight small corner of it that was still filled with her wrongs 
and Karl Andinnian. 

The early afternoon sun shone down on the bright flowers, the well 
‘kept lawns of Foxwood Court, as Miss Blake stepped out of one of its 
windows, her walking costume perfect. She was always well dressed: 
but to-day her toilette was more elaborate than usual. Standing fora 
moment to look around at the beautiful place, at its complete order, 
there rose up in her heart one wild, angry thought—But for Lucy, this 
would have been my own. A very mistaken assumption on Miss Blake’s 
part ; but who was to tell her so? Banishing the thought resolutely, she 
walked along at a brisk pace, as if running a race with time. It was a 
great day this. ‘Two events were coming off in it that stirred Miss Blake 
to the core. The Reverend Mr. Cattacomb was expected by the four 
o’clock train ; and Sir Karl and Lady Andinnian would arrive at home 
for dinner. 

Miss Blake took the way to St. Jerome’s Church, a very choice bou- 
quet of hot-house flowers in her hand. Glancing at the gate of the 
Maze—ain regard to which place her interest had not in the least abated 
—she bore onwards, and soon joined some groups of ladies, who were 
advancing to St. Jerome’s by the more direct route from the village. 
They had appointed to meet that afternoon and put the finishing touches 
to the room ere it should be seen by its pastor—if indeed any touches 
remained to be done. <A matter such as this could not but have excited 
much comment at Foxwood ever since the first day that Miss Blake 
took itin hand. Prudent mothers, full of occupation themselves, warned 
their daughters against being “‘led away.” ‘The daughters, whose hands 
were idle, rushed to the new attraction, stealthily at first, openly after- 
wards. ‘They grew to be as energetic as Miss Blake herself, and were in 
a fervour of eagerness for the arrival of Mr. Cattacomb. 

Miss Blake opened the door and allowed the rest to filein. She 
stayed looking at something that did not please her—a wheelbarrow full 
of earth lodging night against St. Jerome’s outside walls. 

‘“‘T should not wonder but it’s that Tom Pepp who has left it there ! ” 
said Miss Blake severely. ‘The boy is for ever dodging about here— 
and brings other boys in his train. When Mr. Cattacomb . 

‘Good afternoon, madam !” 

Miss Blake turned sharply, and recognized Mr. Smith—his green 
spectacles on and his arm in a sling as usual. She had seen him once 
or twice since. that arst meeting, but he had only bowed in passing. 
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‘* May I be permitted to enter?” he asked, waving his hand at the 
church-door. 

“Oh certainly,” she replied. ‘Indeed I hope you will become one 
of St. Jerome’s constant worshippers.” 

It certainly looked a sweet little place—as Jane St. Henry remarked 
aloud. Candles, flowers, crosses, scrolls—for Miss Blake knew exactly 
what would please Mr. Cattacomb. The common white-washed walls 
were nearly hidden: mottoes, a painting or two, and prints lay thickly 
on them, all of course of a sacred character. The plain, segged-seated 
chairs stood pretty thickly. The other arrangements were as good as 
funds, time, and space had allowed. Leading off on one side at the 
upper end, was a small vestry ; with a sort of corner box in it that was 
to serve as a confessional. This vestry—which used to be the place where 
the school children put their hats and bonnets—had an objectionable 
window in it ; before which was hung a blind of printed calico, secur- 
ing the vestry’s privacy from sun and gazers. 

Mr. Smith might have been a travelled man, but in all his travels he 
had seen no place of worship like unto this. He was saying so to him- 
self as he turned and gazed about through his green glasses. 

“Ts it not charming, sir?” asked Jane St. Henry. 

“It 1s rather small,” was the response. 

“Oh, that’s the worst,” said the young lady. ‘One cannot have 
everything at the beginning; there must always be some drawbacks. I 
know a church in London, not very much larger than this, where there 
are three sweet little private sanctuaries: here we have only one.” 

“¢ Sanctuaries ? ” repeated the agent, evidently not understanding. 

“Confessionals, For confession you know. We have only one here, 
and that is obliged to be in the vestry.” 

“Oh, then the place zs Roman Catholic !” said Mr. Smith, quietly. 
“T thought so.” | 

He had no intention to offend : it was what he inferred : but Miss St. 
Henry gave a little shriek and put her two hands to her ears. Martha 
Sumnor, a free, showy girl, stepped up. 

“For goodness sake don’t call it that,” she said. ‘ Papa would go on 
at us for coming here worse than he does.” 

Mr. Smith bowed and begged pardon. He could not help thinking 
this was a daughter of the vicar of the old church, but was not sure: 
and he wondered much. 

Even so. ‘The two daughters of Mr. Sumnor had joined St. Jerome’s. 
They and their mother had long set the vicar at defiance. 

Foxwood was deemed to be a particularly healthy place: in the sum- 
mer months invalids were wont to resort to it from the neighbouring 
town of Basham. ‘To meet requirements, lodgings being scarce, a row 
of houses had been run up in the heart of the village, near where the 
old pound used tostand. They werecalled Paradise Row. Very pretty 
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to look at ; perhaps not quite so good to wear: stuccoed white fronts 
outside, lath and plaster within. If the door of one banged, the whole 
of the houses shook ; and the ringing of a sitting-room bell was heard 
right and left throughout the Row. 

It was in the middle house of these favoured dwellings, No. 5, kept 
by Mrs. Jinks, that the ladies had secured apartments for the Rev. Guy 
Cattacomb. The bow-windowed front parlour, and the bed-room 
behind it. Mrs. Jinks, familiarly called by her neighbours and friends 
the Widow Jinks, was beyond the middle age—to speak politely—with 
a huge widow’s cap nearly as black as the chimney, and a huge black 
bonnet generally tilted on the top of it. She had deemed herself very 
lucky to find her rooms taken by the ladies for the new clergyman, 
boasting to her neighbours that it was of course a “pernament let :” 
but before the clergyman arrived, she had grown somewhat out of 
conceit of the “let,” so worried was she by the young ladies. Parties 
of them always calling, bringing this, that, and the other for the comfort 
of their expected pastor, and calling the Widow Jinks to the door a dozen 
times in a day. 

Upon leaving St. Jerome’s this afternoon, they went in a body to 
Paradise Row, intending to await the advent of the Reverend Guy, and 
to see that butter and other essentials had been got in for him. Miss 
Blake could have dispensed with so large a party—but what was she to 
do? All the way to the house they had been talking of Mr. Smith ; 
wondering who he was and why he had come to live at Foxwood. Miss 
St. Henry at length remembered to have heard he was a friend of the 
Andinnian family, and had been looking after things as agent during the 
absence of Sir Karl. 

“An agent!” exclaimed Miss Blake, drawing herself up. 

““Not a common agent, of course. Does what he does out of friend- 
ship. Here we are.” 

‘Oh, that’s very different,” returned Miss Blake, giving a loud, long, 
important knock at the Widow Jinks’s door. 

“Well, that zs a shame of old Jinks!” cried Jemima Moore, in an 
undertone to the rest as they got into the parlour. 

For the Widow Jinks had not deemed it necessary to smarten herself 
up to receive her new lodger. She answered the door in her ordinary 
working costume: rusty black gown, cap, and bonnet. Her face and 
hands were black too, as if she had been disturbed in cleaning the pots 
and kettles. 

“She ought to be told of it. And did you see how sour she 
looked ?” 

Miss Blake put the beautiful bouquet of hot-house flowers—which she 
had been guarding carefully—into a vase of water, for it was for Mr. 
Cattacomb they had been destined. Some light refreshment in the shape 
of wine and cake stood on the table; and Mrs. Jinks was examined as 
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to other preparations. All was in readiness, and the ladies waited with 
impatience. 

An impatience that subsided into doubt, and that into disappointment. 
The clock had gone ticking on; the train must have been in long ago, 
and it became evident Mr. Cattacomb had not come. Miss Blake 
walked home slightly vexed: and there she found Sir Karl and Lady 
Andinnian. 

Things often go cross and contrary. They had not been expected 
until later, and Miss Blake had intended to preside—if it may be called 
so—at both arrivals. As it happened, she had been at neither. It was 
in crossing the lawn, that Lucy, radiant, blooming, joyous, ran out to 
meet her. 

‘Good gracious !” cried Miss Blake. 

‘“‘Oh Theresa! how beautiful and happy everything is!” cried the 
young wife, pushing back her bonnet to give and take the kiss of greeting. 
‘‘ Karl has been showing me the rooms. Hewitt said you would not be 
long.” 

‘¢ But when did you come, Lucy ?” 

‘“‘Oh, we came by the four o'clock train, and took a fly. Here’s my 
husband. Karl, do you see Theresa ?” 

_Karl was coming down the terrace steps to greet her. Miss Blake 
advanced coldly. 

“How do you do, Sir Karl?”—and the hand she put into his, 
seemed limp and cold. He did not look blooming, but worn, ill, and 
depressed. 

They entered the hall together, the rays from the coloured windows 
shining on them and on the tesselated floor, lighting all up with a cheer- 
ful brightness. The reception-rooms were on either side the hall: they 
were what Sir Karl had been showing to his wife. Lucy declared it was 
the prettiest house she was ever in. 

‘“‘T like this room better than any of the grand ones,” spoke Miss 
Blake, leading to the little north room she generally sat in, where we 
saw her breakfasting with Mrs. Cleeve. 

“Tt shall be called your room then, Theresa,” said Lucy. ‘ Qh yes, 
it is very pretty,” she continued, looking at the hight paper, flecked with 
gold, the light furniture with its crimson satin coverings, the various 
tasty objects scattered about, and the glass doors, wide open to the 
terrace, the blushing and sweet flowers, and the smooth lawn beyond. 

‘‘T believe this was the late Lady Andinnian’s favourite room,” ob- 
served Karl. 

‘‘ Let me see,” said Lucy, stepping outside, “ this must look towards _ 
the railway station. Oh yes; and Foxwood lies the other way.” 

Opposite to this window some steps descended to the lawn from the 
terrace. In very lightness of heart, she ran down and up them. Karl: 
was talking to Miss Blake. 
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“There's a room answering to this in size and position on the other 
side the house ; as of course you know,” he observed. “Sir Joseph, I 
hear, made it his 

“‘ Hewitt calls it Sir Karl’s room, now,” interrupted Miss Blake. “ You 
smoke in it, don’t you, Sir Karl ?” 

‘IT did smoke in it once or twice when I was staying down here 
during the time of my mother’s illness,” he replied. ‘“ But I am not a 
great smoker. Just one cigar at night: and not always that.” 

‘Did I see that room, Karl?” asked his wife. 

““No. It was hardly worth showing you, Lucy.” 

“Oh but IJ shall like it better than all the rest if it’s yours.” 

“Come and see it then.” 

She put her arm within his, and he looked down on her with a smile 
as they went along through the house. Miss Blake walked behind, with 
drawn-in lips. Sir Karl was greatly altered in manner, she thought ; all 
his life and spirits had left him: and he did not seem in the least glad 
to see her. . 

The room on the other side had grey walls and looked altogether 
rather dowdy. Books and maps were on the shelves, a large ink-stand 
stood on the table, and the chimney-piece was ornamented with a huge 
chinese tobacco-box. 

‘Now, Karl, that great arm chair shall be yours, and this little one 
mine,” said Lucy. ‘And you must let me come in when I please— 
although I can see it is to be your business-room.” 

‘ As often as you will, my darling.” 

He threw open the glass doors as he spoke, stepped across the terrace, 
and down the steps to the lawn—for this room answered in every respect 
to the other. ‘This room faced the south; the front of the house the 
west, and Miss Blake’s favourite room the north. The sun came slant- 
wise across the flower beds. Sir Karl plucked one of the sweetest roses, 
and brought it to his wife. Lucy said nothing as she took it; but Miss 
Blake, observant Miss Blake, saw the lingering touch of their hands ; 


the loving glance from Lucy’s eyes to his. 
‘Shall I show you your rooms upstairs, Lady Andinnian? If you have: 





not been up.” 
“Thank you, I’ll take Lucy myself,” said Karl. ‘No, we have not 


been up.” 

The rooms they were to occupy lay in front, towards the northern end 
of the corridor. The bed-room was large and beautifully fitted up. Just 
now Agla¢é had it in a litter, unpacking. Two dressing-rooms opened 
from it. Sir Karl’s on the nght—the last room at that end; Lucy’s on 
the left: and beyond Lucy’s was another bed-room. These four rooms 
all communicated with each other: when their doors stood open you 
might see straight through all of them: each one could also be entered 


from the cormidor. 
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‘‘But what do we want with this second bed-room?” asked Lucy, as 
she stood in it with her husband. 

A full minute elapsed before he answered her, for it was the room 
where that strange communication, which was o’ershadowing his 
life, had been made to him by his mother. The remembrance of the 
night and its startling disclosures was very present with him, and he 
turned to the window and put his head out, as though gasping for a 
breath of air. | 

‘They have not made any change, you see, Lucy: I did not give 
orders. It was my mother’s chamber during her short span of residence 
here. The next, that little dressing-room of yours, she made her upstairs 
sitting-room. Perhaps you would like to have this made into a sitting- 
room for yourself.” 

‘Nay, Karl, if I want to sit upstairs, there’s my dressing-room. We 
will let this be as it is. Is that Foxwood?” she added, pointing to the 
roofs of houses and a church-spire in the distance. 

“Yes, that’s Foxwood.” 

‘‘And what are all those trees over the way?” turning her finger 
rather towards the right : in fact to the Maze. ‘There are some chim- 
neys amidst them. Is it a house?” 

6e Yes.” 

**A gentleman’s house? It must be pleasant to have neighbours so 
near, if they are nice people. Is it occupied, Karl?” 

“JI fancy so. The truth is, Lucy,”—breaking into rather a forced 
laugh—“ that I am as yet almost as much of a stranger here as yourself. 
Shall I call Aglaé? I’m sure you must want to get your bonnet off.” 

*‘ Aglaé’s there, you know; I am going to her. But first of all—” 
clasping her arms fondly round him and lifting her sweet face to his— 
“let me thank you for this beautiful home. Oh, Karl! how happy we 
shall be in it.” 

‘“‘God willing !” he answered in a beseeching tone of exquisite pain. 
And, as he held her to him in the moment’s tenderness, his chest heaved 
with a strange emotion. 

‘“¢ How he loves me,” thought Lucy, passing to her own rooms. For 
she put the emotion down to that. ‘I wonder if there ever was such 
love before in the world as his and mine? Aglaé, I must wear white to- 
day.” 

She went down to dinner in white muslin and white ribbons, with a 
lily in her hair, a very bride to look at. Poor girl! it was a gala-day 
with her, this coming home, almost hike her wedding-day. Poor wife! 

The only one to talk much at dinner was Lucy. Miss Blake was not 
in one of her amiable moods: Sir Karl and Lucy had both dressed for 
dinner ; she had not, not supposing they would, and that helped to put 
her out. Karl was silent and grave as usual, just like a man preoccupied. 
His wife had become used to his air of sadness. She set it down, partly 
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to the cause of the mysterious communication he had made to her the 
night before their marriage, and which had never since been mentioned 
between them, and partly to his ill-fated brother’s trouble and shocking 
death. Therefore Lucy took the sadness as a matter of course and never 
would appear to notice it. 

Miss Blake spoke of St. Jerome’s : telling with much exultation all that 
had been done. But Sir Karl looked grave. The good sound doctrines 
and worship of what used to be called High-Church were his own: but 
he did not like these new and extreme movements that caused scandal. 

‘Vou say that this St. Jerome’s is on my land, Miss Blake?” 

“Qn your land, Sir Karl: but in Farmer Truefit’s occupation. The 
consent lay with him and he gave it.” 

‘Well, I hope you will have the good sense not to go too far.” 

Miss Blake lifted her head, and asked Hewitt for some bread. Lucy’s 
pretty face had flushed all over, and she glanced timidly at her husband. 
Remembering past days, she had not much faith in Theresa’s modera- 
tion. 

‘‘When Mrs. Cleeve, knowing Lucy’s inexperience and youth, sugges- 
ted that I should stay here for some time after her return home, Sir 
Karl, if agreeable to you and to her, and I acquiesced, wishing to be use- 
ful to both of you in any way that might be, I had no conception there 
was not a church open for daily worship in the place. I must go to 
daily worship, Sir Karl. It is as essential to me as my bread and 
cheese.” 

“T’m sure I can say nothing against daily worship—to those who 
have the time for it,” rejoined Karl. “It is not ‘hat I fear, Miss Blake ; 
think how beautiful the daily service was in Winchester Cathedral.” 

‘Oh of course ; yes,” replied Miss Blake, in a slighting tone; “the 
cathedral service was very well as far as it went. But you need not fear, 
Sir Karl.” 

“Thank you,” he replied; ‘I am glad to hear you say so.” And the 
subject dropped. 

The two ladies were alone for a few minutes after dinner in the North 
room. Lucy was standing at the open window. 

‘“‘ Of course you know all about the place by this time, Theresa,” she 
suddenly said. ‘There’s a house over there amidst those trees : who 
lives in it?” 

‘Some lady, I believe, who chooses to keep herself very retired,” re- 
plied Miss Blake. 

‘¢Oh, I asked Karl, but he could not tell me: he says he is nearly as 
much a stranger here as I am. Theresa! I do think that’s a nightin- 
gale! Listen.” 

“Yes we have nightingales here,” said Miss Blake, indifferently. 

Lucy crossed the lawn, and paced before the clusters of trees. The 
bird was just beginning its sweet notes. Karl came out, drew her hand 
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within his arm, and walked with her, until Miss Blake called out that the 
tea was waiting. 

But Lucy yet was not very strong. She began to feel tired, and a 
sudden headache came on. When tea was over Karl said she must go 
to bed. 

“T think I will,” she answered. “If you will pardon my leaving you, 
Theresa. Good night.” , 

Karl went up with her and stayed a few minutes talking. In coming 
down he went straight to his smoking-room and shut the door. 

“‘Very polite, I’m sure!” thought Miss Blake, resentfully. 

But the next moment she heard him leave it and come towards the 
sitting-room. 

“ T will wish you good night too, Miss Blake,” he said, offering his 
hand. ‘Pray ring for anything you may require: you are more at 
home, you know, than we are,” he concluded with a slight laugh. 

“‘ Are you going to bed also, Sir Karl ?” 

“TI? Oh no. I am going into my smoking room. I have a letter 
to write.” 

Now Miss Blake resented this frightfully. Lucy might go to bed; 
it was best for her as she was fatigued; but that Sir Karl should thus 
unceremoniously leave her to her own company at nine o’clock, she 
could not pardon. It was evident he thought nothing of her, even as a 
friend ; nothing. 

Dropping her forehead upon her hands she sat there she knew not 
how long. When she looked up it was nearly dark. Her thoughts had 
wandered to Mr. Cattacomb, and she wondered whether he would be 
arriving by the last train. 

Throwing a shawl over her shoulders, Miss Blake went into the 
garden, and thence by one of the small private gates into the road. It 
was still and solitary. The nightingales were singing now, and she 
paced along, lost in thought, past the Maze and onwards. 

She had got nearly as far as the road to Foxwood, when the advance 
of two or three passengers from the station told her the train was in. 
They turned off to the village, walking rapidly: but neither of them 
was the expected clergyman. 

‘‘What can have kept him?” she murmured, as she retraced her 
steps. 

There was no moon, but the summer sky was light : not much of it, 
however, penetrated to the sides of the road through the overshadowing 
trees. Miss Blake had nearly reached the Maze when she heard the 
approach of footsteps. Not caring to be seen out so late alone, she drew 
back between the hedge and the clump of trees at the gate, and 
waited. 

To her vexation, peeping forth from her place of shelter, she recog- 
nized Sir Karl Andinnian. He was stealing along under shadow of the 
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hedge too—séealing along, as it seemed to Miss Blake, covertly and 
quietly. When he reached the gate he looked up the road and down the 
road, apparently to make sure that no one was within sight or hearing: 
then he took a small key from his pocket, unlocked the strong gate with 
it, entered, locked it after him again, and disappeared within the trees 
of the veritable maze. : 

To say that Miss Blake was struck with amazement would be saying 
little. What could it mean? What could Sir Karl want there? He 
had told his wife he knew not who lived init. And yet he carried 
a private key to the place, and covertly stole into it on this, the first 
night of his return! The queer ideas that floated through Miss Blake’s 
mind, rapidly chasing each other, three parts bewildered her. They 
culminated in one emphatically spoken sentence. 

“‘T should like to get inside too !” 

Softly making her way across the road to enter the Court’s grounds 
by the nearest gate, she chanced to lift her eyes to Clematis Cottage. 
The venetian shutters were closed. But, peering through one of them 
from the dark room, was a face that she was sure was Mr. Smith’s. It 
looked just as though he had been watching Sir Karl Andinnian. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MISS BLAKE GETS IN. 


STILL no signs of the Rev. Guy Cattacomb. The morning following the 
night told of in the last chapter rose bright and sunny. Miss Blake 
rose with it, her energetic mind full of thought. 

‘“‘T wonder how I am to begin to keep house?” said Lucy with a 
laugh, when she got up from the breakfast table, her cheeks as bright as 
the pink summer muslin she wore. “Do I go into the kitchen, 
Theresa ? ” . 

“You go with the cook to the larder,” replied Theresa, gravely. “See 
what remains in it from yesterday, and give your orders nee: 
Shall I go with you this morning, Lady Andinnian ? ” 

“Oh I wish you would! I wish you’d put me in the way of it. In 
Paris, when I was going to be married, mamma regretted she ‘had not . 
shown me more of housekeeping at home.” 

_ “You have I believe an honest cook: and that is a great thing for an 
inexperienced mistress,” said Miss Blake. 

‘‘ As if cooks were ever dishonest in the country!” cried Sir Karl, 
laughing—and it was the first laugh Miss Blake had heard from his lips. 
‘You must go to your grand London servants for that—making their 
perquisites out of everything, and feeding their friends and the police- 
man !” 

“ And then, Karl, when I come back from the larder, you will take 
me about everywhere, won’t you?” whispered Lucy, leaning fondly over 
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his shoulder as Miss Blake went on. “I want to see all about the 
grounds.” 

He nodded and let his cheek rest for a moment upon hers. ‘Go and 
order your roast beef. And—Lucy!” 

His manner had changed to seriousness. He turned in his chair to 
face her, his brow flushing as he took her hands. 

“ You will not be extravagant, Lucy—” his voice sinking to a whisper 
lower than hers. ‘When I told you of that—that trouble, which had 
fallen upon me and might fall deeper, I said that it would cost me a 
large portion of my income. You remember ?” 

“Oh Karl! do you think I could forget? We will live as quietly 
and simply as you please. It is all the same to me.” 

“Thank you, my dear wife.” 

Theresa stood at the open hall door, looking from it while she 
waited. ‘I was thinking,” she said, when Lady Andinnian’s step was 
heard, “‘ that it really might be cheaper in the end if you took a regular 
housekeeper, Lucy, as you are so inexperienced. It would save you a 
great deal of trouble.” 

‘“‘The.trouble’s nothing, Theresa; and I should like to learn. I’d 
not think of a housekeeper. I should be afraid of her.” 

‘Oh, very well. As you please, of course. But when you get your 
whole staff of servants, the house full of them, the controlling of the 
supplies for so many will very much embarrass you.” 

‘¢ But we don’t mean to have our house full of servants, Theresa. We 
do not care to set up on a grand scale, either of us. Just about as 
papa and mamma live, will be enough for us indoors.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” said Miss Blake. 

“We must have a coachman—Karl thinks he shall take on Sir 
Joseph’s ; the man has asked to come—and, I suppose, one footman to 
help Hewitt, and a groom. That’s all. I think we have enough maids 
now.” 

“You should consider that Sir Karl’s income is a large one, Lucy,” 
spoke Miss Blake ina tone of lofty reproach “It is absurd to take 
your papa’s scale of living as a guide for yours.” 

“But Sir Karl does not mean to spend his income: he has a reason 
for saving it.” 

“Oh that’s another chine said Miss Blake. ‘“ What is his rea- 
son P ” 

The young Lady Andinnian could have reproached her rebellious 
tongue. She had spoken the hasty words in the heat of argument, with- 
out thought. What right, either as a wife or a prudent woman, had she 
to allow allusion to it to escape her lips? Her rejoinder was given 
slowly and calmly. 

«My husband is quite right not to set out by spending all his income, 
Theresa. We should both of us think it needless extravagance. Is this 
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the kitchen? Let us go in here first. I must get acquainted with all 
my place and people.” 

The business transacted, Lucy went out with Karl. Theresa watched 
them on to the lawn and thence round the house, Lucy in her broad- 
brimmed straw hat and her arm within her husband’s. Miss Blake 
then dressed herself and walked rapidly to St. Jerome’s. Some faint 
hope animated her that Mr. Cattacomb might have arrived, and be 
already inaugurating the morning service. But no. St. Jerome’s was 
closely shut, and no Mr. Cattacomb was there. 

She retraced her steps, lingering to rob the hedges of a wild honey- 
suckle or a dog-rose. This non-arrival of Mr. Cattacomb began to 
trouble her, and she could not imagine why, if he were prevented com- 
ing, he had not written to say so. Reaching the Maze Miss Blake 
woke up from these thoughts with quite a start of surprise: for the gate 
was Open and a woman servant stood there, holding colloquy with the 
butcher’s boy on horseback ; a young man in a blue frock, no hat, and 
basket on his arm. A middle-aged and very respectable servant, but 
somewhat old-fashioned in her appearance: a spare figure straight up 
and down, in adark cotton gown and white muslin cap. In her hand was 
a dish with some meat on it, which she had just received from the basket, 
and she appeared to be reproaching the boy on the score of the last 
joint’s toughness. 

‘This hot weather one can’t keep nothing hardly,” said the boy, in 
apology. ‘I was to ask for the book, please ma’am.” 

“The book!” returned the woman. ‘Why I meant to have brought 
it out. Wait there, and I’ll get it.” 

The boy, having perhaps the spirit of restlessness upon him, backed 
his steed and turned him round and round in the road like a horse in a 
mill. Miss Blake saw her opportunity and slipped in. Gliding along 
the path, she concealed herself behind a huge tree-trunk near the hedge, 
until the servant should have come and gone again. Miss Blake soon 
caught sight of her skirts amid the trees of the maze. 

‘“‘ Here’s the book,” said she to the boy. ‘Ask your master to make 
it up for the month, and I'll pay.” And, shutting and locking the gate, 
she plunged into the maze again and disappeared. 

When people do covert things in a hurry, they can’t expect to have 
all their senses about them, and Miss Blake had probably forgotten that 
she should be locked in. However—here she was in the position, and 
must make the best of it. 

First of all, she went round the path, intending to see where it led to. 
It was fenced in by the garden wall, the high hedge and shrubs on one 
side, by the trees of the maze on the other. Suddenly she came to what 
looked like a low vaulted passage built in the maze, which probably 
communicated with the house: but she could not tell. Its door was 
fast, and Miss Blake could see nothing. 
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Pursuing her way along the walk, it brought her round to the 
entrance gate again, and she remembered Tom Pepp’s words about the 
path going round and round and leading to nowhere. Miss Blake was 
not one to be daunted. She had come in to look about her, and she 
meant to doit. She plunged into the maze. 

Again had she cause to recall Master Pepp’s account,—“ Once get 
into that there maze and you’d never get out again without the clue.” 
Miss Blake began to fear there was only too much truth in it. For a full 
hour in reality, and it seemed to her like two, did she wander about 
and wander again. She was in the maze, and could not get out of it. 

She stood against the back of a tree, her face turning hot and cold. 
It took a great deal to excite that young woman’s pulses: but she did 
not like the position in which she had placed herself. 

She must try again. Forward thither, backward hither, round and 
about, in and out. No; no escape; no clue; no opening: nothing but 
the same interminable trees and the narrow paths so exactly like one 
another. 

‘What will become of me?” gasped Miss Blake. 

At that moment a voice very near rose upon her ear—the voice of the 
servant she had seen. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, I’ll do it after dinner.” 

Unconsciously Miss Blake had wandered to the confines of the maze 
that were close on the house. A few steps further and she could peep 
out of her imprisonment. 

A small, low, pretty gabled-house of red brick. A sitting-room 
window, large and thrown open, faced Miss Blake ; the porch entrance, 
of which she could get a slanting glimpse, fronted a grass-plat, sur- 
rounded by most beautiful flower-beds, with a greenhouse at the end. 
It was a snug, compact spot, the whole shut in by a high laurel hedge. 
On the grass stood the woman servant, spreading some bits of linen to 
dry, that Miss Blake made out to be cambric handkerchiefs: her mis- 
tress had probably been speaking to her from the porch. An old man, 
with either a slight hump on his back or a dreadful stoop, was bending 
over a distant flower-bed. He wore a wide, yellow straw hat, and a 
smock-frock similar to that of the butcher's boy, only the latter’s was 
blue and the old man’s white. His hair was grey and he appeared to 
be toothless: but in his prime he must have been tall and pOwee: 
Miss Blake made her comments. 

_ “What an extraordinary solitude for a young person to live in! But 
what choice flowers those look to be! That toothless old man must be 
the gardener! he looks too aged and infirm for his work. Why 
does she hs here? ‘There must be more in it than meets the eye. 
Perhaps— 

The soliloquy was arrested. The door of the sitting-room opened, 
and a young lady entered. Crossing to the window, she stood looking 
at something on the table underneath, in full view of Miss Blake. A 
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fair girl, with a delicate face, damask cheeks, blue eyes, and hair that 
gleamed like threads of light gold. 

“Good gracious! how lovely she is!” was Miss Blake’s involuntary 
thought. Could this young girl be Mrs. Grey ? | 

She left the window again. The next minute the keys of a piano 
were touched. A prelude was played softly, and then there rose a verse 
of those lines in the “Vicar of Wakefield” that you all know so well, the 
voice of the singer exceedingly melodious and simple : 

‘* When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray.” 

Miss Blake had never in her life cared for the song, but it bore now a . 
singular charm. Every word was distinct, and she listened to the-end. 
«A curious speculation crossed her. _ 

Was this young lady singing the lines in character? ‘“ Heaven help 
her then !” cried Miss Blake—for she was not all hardness. 

But how was she, herself, to get away ? She might remain there unsought 
for ever. ‘There was nothing for it but boldly showing herself. And, as 
the servant was then coming back across the lawn with some herbs 
which she had apparently been to gather, Miss Blake wound out of the 
maze, and presented herself before the woman’s astonished eyes. 

She made the best excuse she could. Had wandered inside the gate, 
attracted by the mass of beautiful trees, and lost herself amidst them. 
After a pause of wondering consideration, the servant understood how it 
must have been—that she had got in during her temporary absence from 
the gate when she went to fetch the butcher’s book ; and she knew what 
a long while she must have been there. 

‘Tl let you out,” she said. “It’s a pity you came in.” 

Very rapidly the woman walked on through the maze, Miss Blake fol- 
owing her. There were turnings and twistings, and the latter strove to 
catch some clue to the route. In vain. One turning, one path seemed 
just like another. 

‘“‘ Does your mistress live quite alone here?” she asked of the servant. 

‘Ves, ma’am,” was the reply, more civilly spoken—for, that the ser- 
vant had been much put out by the occurrence, her manner testified. 
‘‘She’s all alone, except for me and my old man.” 

“Your old man?” exclaimed Miss Blake questioningly. 

‘“‘My husband,” explained the woman, perceiving she was not under- 
stood. “ He’s the gardener.” 

‘Qh, I saw him,” said Miss Blake. ‘ But he looks quite too old and 
‘infirm to do much.” 

‘“‘He’s not as old as he looks—and he has got a good deal of work in 
him still. Of course when a man gets rheumatics, he can’t be as active 
as before.” | 

‘“‘ How very dull your mistress must be !” 

‘Not at all, ma’am. She has her birds, and flowers, and music, and 
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work. And the garden she’s very fond of: she’ll spend hours in the 
greenhouse over the plants.” 

‘“‘Mrs. Grey, I think I have heard her called.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Grey.” 

‘Well now— where’s her husband ? ” 

‘‘She’s not got a hus— At least,—her husband’s not here.” 

The first part of the answer was begun in a fierce, resentful tone : but 
at the break the woman calmed down. Miss Blake was silently obser- 
vant, pondering all in her inquisitive mind. 

“Mr. Grey is travelling abroad just now,” continued the woman. 
‘* Here we are.” 

Yes, there they were, escaped from the maze and the iron gate before 
them. The woman took a key from her pocket and unlocked it—just 
as Sir Karl had taken a key from his pocket the previous night. Miss 
Blake saw now what a small key it was, to undo so large a gate. 

‘“Good morning,” she said. “Thank you very much. It was ex- 
ceedingly thoughtless of me to stroll in.” 

‘Good day to you, ma’am.” 

Very busy was Miss Blake’s brain as she went home. The Maze puzzled 
her. That this young and pretty woman should be living alone in that 
perfect seclusion with only two servants to take care of her, one of them 
at least old and decrepid, was the very oddest thing she had ever met 
with. Miss Blake knew the world tolerably well ; and, so far as her ex- 
perience went, a man whose wife was so young and so lovely as this 
wife, would take her travelling with him. Altogether, it seemed very 
singular: and more singular still seemed the stealthy and familiar 
entrance, that she had witnessed, of Sir Karl Andinnian. 

It could not be said that Lady Andinnian had no acquaintance 
at Foxwood. She knew the vicar’s eldest daughter, Margaret, who 
had occasionally stayed with Mr. and Mrs. Blake at Winchester: the 
two clergymen were acquainted, having been at college together. Lady 
Andinnian went at once to see Miss Sumnor; walking alone, for Karl 
was busy. The church, a very pretty one, with a tapering spire, was just 
through the village ; the vicarage joined it, a nice house, with a verandah 
running along the front, and a good garden and glebeland. 

On a couch in a shaded room, lay a lady of some thirty, or more, 
years of age; her face thin, with upright lines between the eyebrows, 
telling of long-standing trouble or pain, perhaps of both; her hands 
busy with some needle-work. Lady Andinnian, who had not given her 
name, but simply asked to see Miss Sumnor, was shown in. She did 
not recognize her at the first moment 

‘‘ Margaret! It cannot be you.” 

Margaret Sumnor smiled her sweet, patient smile, and held Lady 
Andinnian’s hand in hers. “ Yes it is, Lucy—if I may presume still to 
call you so. You find me changed. Worn and aged.” 
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“Tt is true. You look alogether different.. And yet, it 1s not three 
years since we parted. Mrs. Blake has told me you were ill and had to 
lie down a great deal.” 

“‘T lie here always, Lucy. Getting off only at night to go to my bed 
in the next room. Now and then, if I am particularly well, they draw 
me across the garden to church in a hand-chair: but that is very 
seldom. Sit down. Here, close to me.” 

‘“‘ And what is the matter with you? ” 

“It has to do with the spine, my dear. A bright young girl like you 
need not be troubled with the complication of particulars. The worst 
of it is, Lucy, that I shall be as I am now for life.” 

“Oh Margaret !” 

Miss Sumnor raised her work again and set a few stitches, as if de- 
termined not to give way to any kind of emotion. Lady Andinnian’s 
face wore quite a frightened look. _ 

“¢ Surely not for always, Margaret ! ” 

“IT believe so. The doctors say so. Papa went to the expense of 
having a very clever man down from London; but he only confirmed 
what Mr. Moore had feared.” 

“Then, Margaret, I think it was a cruel thing to let you know it. 
Hope and good spirits go so far to help recovery, no matter what the 
illness may be. Did the doctor tell you ?” 

“They told my father, not me. I learnt it through—through a sort 
of accident, Lucy,” added Miss Sumnor: who would not explain that it 
was through the carelessness—to call it by a light name—of her step- 
mother. ‘“ After all, it is best that I should know it. I see it is now, 
if I did not at the time.” 

“‘ How it must have tried you !” 

‘Oh it did ; it did. What I felt for months, Lucy, I cannot describe. 
I had grown -to be so useful to my dear father: he had begun to 
want me so very much; to depend upon me for so many things: 
and to find that I was suddenly cut off from being of any help to him, 
to be instead only a burden !—even now I cannot bear to recall it. It 
was that that changed me, Lucy: in a short while I had gone in looks 
from a young woman into an aged one.” 

‘‘No no, not that. And you have to bear it always !” . 

“The bearing is light now,” said Miss Sumnor, looking up with a 
happy smile. ‘One day, Lucy, when I was in a sad mood of distress 
and inward repining, papa came in. He saw a little of what I felt ; he 
saw my tears, for he had come upon me quickly. Down he sat in that 
very chair that you are sitting in now. ‘Margaret, are you realizing 
that this calamity has come upon you from God—that it is His will?’ 
he asked : and he talked to me as he had never talked before. That 
night, as I lay awake thinking, the new light seemed to dawn upon me. 
‘It is, it is God’s will,’ I said, ‘why should I repine in misery?’ Bit by 
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bit, Lucy, after that, the light grew greater. I gained—oh such comfort ! 
—in a few weeks more I seemed to lie right under God’s protection ; to 
be, as it were, always in His sheltering Arms : and my life is happier now 
than I can tell you of, in spite of very many and constant trials.” 

‘‘ And you manage to amuse yourself, I see,” resumed Lucy, breaking 
the pause that had ensued. 

‘‘ Amuse myself! I can assure you my days are quite busy and useful 
ones. JI sew—as you perceive, resting my elbows on the board; see, 
this is a pillow-case that I am darning. I read, and can even write a 
note ; I manage the housekeeping ; and I have my class of poor chil- 
dren here and teach them as before. They are ten times more obedient 
and considerate, seeing me as I am, than when I was in health.” 

Lucy could readily believe it. ‘‘And now tell me, Margaret, what 
brought this illness on ? ” 

‘Nothing in particular. It must have been coming on for years, only 
we did not suspect it. Do you remember at the rectory, I never used 
to run or walk much, but always wanted to sit still, and dear Mrs. 
Blake would call me idle? It was coming on then. But now, Lucy,. 
let me hear about yourself. I need not ask if you are happy.” 

Lucy blushed rosy red: she was only too happy: and gave an 
account of her marriage and sojourn abroad, promising to bring her 
husband some day soon to see Miss Sumnor. Next, they spoke of the 
new place—St. Jerome’s, and the invalid’s brow wore a look of pain. 

“It has so grieved papa, Lucy. Indeed, there’s no want of another 
church in the place, even if it were a proper church, there’s no one to 
attend it: our own is too large for the population. Papa is grieved at 
the movement, and at the way it is being done; it 1s anything but ortho- 
dox. And to think that it should be Theresa Blake who has put it 
forward !” 

‘The excuse she makes to us is that she wanted a daily service.” 

“A year ago papa took to hold daily service, and he had to 
discontinue it, for no one attended. Very often there would be only 
himself and the clerk.” 

“TI do not suppose this affair of Theresa’s will last,” said Lucy, kindly, 
as she took her leave. 

They met at dinner: Sir Karl, Lucy, and Miss Blake. Lucy told 
them of her visit to Margaret Sumnor, and asked her husband to go 
there with her on his return from London, whither he was proceeding on 
the morrow. Miss Blake had not heard of the intention before, and 
inquired of Sir Karl whether he was going for long. 

‘For a couple of days ; perhaps three,” he answered. “I have several 
matters of business to attend to.” 

“T think I might as well have gone with you, Karl,” said his wife. 

“Not this time, Lucy. You have only just come home from travelling, 
you know, and need repose.” 
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Miss Blake, having previously taken her determination to do it, men- 
tioned, in a casual, airy kind of way, her adventure of the morning : not 
however giving to the intrusion quite its true aspect, and not saying that 
she had seen the young lady. She had “ strolled accidentally” into the 
place called the Maze, she said, seeing the gate open, and lost herself. 
A woman servant came to her assistance and let her out again ; but not 
before she had caught a glimpse of the interior: the pretty house and 
lawn and flowers, and the infirm old gardener. 

To Miss Blake’s surprise—or, rather, perhaps not to her surprise— 
Sir Karl’s pale face turned to a,burning red. He made her no answer, 
but whisked his head round to the butler, who stood behind him. 

“ Hewitt,” he cried sharply, “this is not the same hock that we had 
yesterday.” 

“Yes, Sir Karl, it is. At least I—I believe it is.” 

Hewitt took up the bottle on the sideboard and examined it. Miss 
Blake thought he looked ‘as confused as his master. ‘ He plays tricks 
with the wine,” was the mental conclusion she drew. 

Hewitt came round, grave as ever, and filled up the glasses again. 
Karl began talking to him about the wine in the cellar: but Miss Blake 
was not going to let her subject drop. 

“‘ Do you know this place that they call the Maze, Sir Karl ?” 

“* Scarcely.” 

“Or its mistress, Mrs. Grey ? ” 

“T have seen her,” shortly replied Karl. 

“Qh, have you! When?” 

“She wrote me a note relative to some repairs, and I went over.” 

‘Since you were back this time, do you mean ?” 

“Oh no. It was just after my mother’s death.” 

“Don’t you think it very singular that so young a woman should be 
living there alone ?” 

‘“‘T suppose she likes it. The husband ‘is said to be abroad.” 

“You have no acquaintance with the people?” persisted Miss Blake. 

“Qh dear no.” 

“‘ And going in with a key from his own pocket!” thought Miss Blake, 
as she drew in her lips. | 

“Foxwood and its inhabitants, as I told Lucy, are tolerably strange 
to me,” added Sir Karl. ‘“ Lucy, you were talking of Margaret Sumnor : 
What age is she?” 

He was resolute in turning the conversation from the Maze: as Miss 
Blake saw. What was his motive? All kinds of comical ideas were in 
her mind, not all of them good ones. 

“‘T’ll watch,” she mentally said. ‘In the interests of religion, to say 
nothing of respectability, /’27 watch.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE DAY OF THANKSGIVING. 


HAD come up to London the night before, having been staying 
« afew days with some friends in a somewhat distant part of the 
country. The night was dark and gloomy, and as the train rushed past 
towns, villages, and stations, with a speed that almost took its passen- 
gers’ breath away, not a star above enlivened the sky; the moon, only 
a day or two past the full, withheld her light. Every now and then 
there came the excitement of a slight shower, as if to remind them, with 
a kind of shock, that to-morrow might be worse than to-night—and to- 
night was bad enough. The train was long, and crowded with pas- 
sengers, all apparently hastening to town with one object—that of 
seeing the procession, or of assisting, as the French say, at the Service 
in St. Paul’s. 

She steatned into Rugby, puffing and snorting with her heavy freight; 
and here most passengers alighted. There was an incessant buzz on 
the platform and in the refreshment room, like the humming of bees 
heard through a magnifying glass: and passing in and out amidst the 
crowd, different fragments of one conversation struck upon the ear; a 
sort of kaleidoscope talk—a continual change of words arising from the 
same cause. For that evening the passengers might all have been 
members of one great family; excepting such unlucky beings as X., 
who, journeying in solitary grandeur, were driven to the necessity of 
chumming up to some one who might possibly turn out to be a black- 
sheep ; or of silently listening to all that was going forward. Not that 
there was any lack of occupation both for eyes and ears. 

‘What a cram, sir,” remarked a porter to X. “ The people all look 
as if they had taken a dose of quicksilver. I shouldn’t mind seeing the 
procession ; but if the seats are two guineas apiece, I’m best where I 
am.” ° 
And for once, certainly, the English seemed to have cast off their 
tendency to the grave and phlegmatic so especially theirs in travelling, 
and to have put on a little of that lightness and sparkle to be met with 
on the other side the Channel, but seldom on this. 

The Liverpool express, equally surcharged with an excited crowd 
bent upon the same errand, was twenty minutes late; people had to 
wait, cooling their heels on the platform, or crowding round the fire in 
the waiting-rooms, ‘until it was the train’s good pleasure to put in an 
appearance. This it accomplished at last, and the two long trains, 
coupled together, steamed off for London. A convoi so long and so 
burthened has probably only now and then entered the Euston Ter- 
minus. Ina moment all was bustle and confusion. Scarcely was the 
train at rest before the passengers in the greatest hurry tumbled out of 
the carriages, for all the world like potatoes out of a sack, each anxious 
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to secure a cab before all were gone. But the cabs, anticipating a 
harvest, had assembled in force, and were equal to the emergency. A 
stream of them was immediately set in motion, and rattled away for 
about ten minutes, under the echoing roof, like an incessant volley of 
musketry, dying off into the more distant roar of a waterfall. 

The streets just here were quiet and deserted ; but not so very far 
off, in the region of decorations and illuminations and triumphal 
arches, they were no doubt noisy and thronged enough. The clouds 
were low and heavy-looking, seeming to touch the tops of the tallest 
houses: a betting man would have staked any amount on a wet 
morrow, and many hearts must have sunk as they thought of the dis- 
appointment it would bring to hundreds of thousands—it is scarcely 
incorrect to say millions, of pleasure-seeking, loyal-hearted folk. X., 
for his own part, knowing what lay before him only a few hours hence, 
made the best of his way homewards ; reserving strength, like a sensible 
‘man, for the day of action. 

The next morning X., like all wise people, was stirring by six o’clock. 
The first thought, the first anxiety, with many, must have been the 
weather. It was a cold, raw-looking morning, with an unpleasant wind 
blowing, and before seven o'clock a slight shower had fallen. This, how- 
ever, seemed to clear the air and lighten the clouds; for from that 
time certain fair weather signs made themselves visible. This was 
cheering. | 

At seven X. started in a hansom—just five times the proper fare hav- 
ing been first exacted by the driver—for St. Paul’s. For some days past 
the papers had been so urgent in their counsels, so alarming in their 
prophecies as to the difficulties of reaching the cathedral, that he hoped 
to reach his destination by ten o’clock ; but there could be no certainty 
upon the point. 

Entering Oxford Street, the scene that burst upon the view was 
startling, and for London perfectly bewildering. At the first moment 
X. rubbed his eyes, wondering whether he could be asleep and dream- 
ing ; or whether the train last night had not made some mistake, and 
landed him in some foreign capital instead of London. Flags were 
strung across the street from house to house, at intervals, all the way 
down to Qxford Circus, where the triumphal arch stopped both the 
way and the view. Flags and banners and decorations in artistic and 
curious devices were displayed from the houses in profusion, and on 
each side the way hung an unbroken string of Chinese lanterns, as far 
down as the eye could reach. ‘These lanterns, more than anything 
else, gave to the panorama a foreign-like and almost fairy aspect, in- 
voluntarily calling up to the imagination the Chinese Feast of Lanterns 
with its accompaniment of chopsticks. But there were no Chinese 
Mandarins, with pigtails and buttons, visible; only sober English men 
and women, though with less than half their usual amount of soberness. 
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In place of the anticipated crowd in Oxford Street, it was almost as 
quick and easy a drive as on ordinary occasions; but in spite of the 
early hour, it was a scene of excitement and activity. Windows were 
being taken out, to be filled up later on with seats, these in turn to be 
occupied by a sea of heads belonging both to the spear and the spindle 
members of creation. Scores of houses were undergoing this transform- 
ation, still in so backward a state of preparation that even a wizard, 
one would have thought, must have put out more than his powers to 
get all straight for the procession. 

At Oxford Circus X. came upon the first triumphal arch, glorious with 
flags and flowers and gilding. A moment given to the contemplation 
of this work of art, then aswerve into Regent Street, and presto! here 
was London again itself in its most ordinary attire. The procession 
would not pass down Regent Street, and consequently decorations there 
would have been a waste of loyalty and good things. But it was nothing 
jess than a shock to the nerves: one moment Fairy Land: a wonder 
as to whether you were yourself or some one else; in London or some 
far away Eastern Kingdom; the next, London without doubt, unro- 
mantic and matter of fact as in its daily garb. The sensations in driv- 
ing down Oxford Street had been most novel. Even to X., accustomed 
to such displays in foreign countries—as Lord Bateman has it—it was 
less like reality than like a page out of the Arabian Nights turned into 
life and motion. We do not look for these things in England ; some- 
how we have got to think the English incapable of such efforts; and 
for this reason Tuesday’s scene came upon many with unqualified 
surprise. | 

Regent Street was soon passed, and at Charing Cross the line of 
route was once more entered, and stands and decorations come upon. 
Here, for the first time, the press of carriages began to show the begin- 
ning of what would be by and by, anda slow march ensued. It was now 
nearly eight o’clock, yet many of the windows were crowded with fair 
faces, and many others, looking blue and dismal, yet resigned, had 
taken their seats in the open air stands, braving the chill morning air. 
The Strand had decorated itself with less elaboration than Oxford Street, 
but it had put on, nevertheless, an air of festivity and rejoicing. In 
due time ‘Temple Bar came in sight, and in its new dress looked like 
anything rather than itself. It had been whitewashed for the occasion, 
and painted and gilded. The old figures, with their one leg apiece, were 
now gorgeous in white and gold; and in the middle, just above the 
arch, was placed a bust of the Prince of Wales. The Queen was to 
halt here to receive the keys of the City, which had been newly manu- 
factured for the occasion ; to receive the sword also ; and so great pains 
had been taken to render the ancient gateway less time-worn and dilapi- 
dated than it usually appeared. And yet, what more honourable or 
more interesting signs could it have borne? Draped in crimson cloth, 
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nothing but the old form remained: and not that altogether. Who 
would not sooner have seen the old Temple Bar, as associated with 
many of our historical remembrances? The present gateway, most of 
our readers will know, was designed by Sir Christopher Wren, and built 
in 1671 ; the old wooden gateway having perished in the fire of 1666. 
Consequently Temple Bar has just entered on its third century. 

Eight o’clock had struck before X. reached it, and immediately the 
gates were half closed. ‘“‘ Your ticket, sir,” said a policeman, without 
which it was clear no vehicle would be let through. But the large 
white and yellow card bearing the Lord Chamberlain’s signature proved 
an open sesame to the City gates. Once on the City side the barrier, 
the crush of vehicles again thinned, and it was possible to bowl along 
at a decent pace. Upto Temple Bar the decorations had been done 
by private people: beyond it, the civic authorities had stepped in and 
taken the matter in hand. Very soon the Gothic triumphal arch at 
the foot of Ludgate Hill was reached, erected at a cost of four thousand 
pounds : but the scaffolding was not down, and the flags were not half 
up, SO that it was very far short of the full glory of perfection. It looked 
imposing ; amass of gold and grandeur; and, as the Vicar of Wake- 
field would have said, “‘ had a very fine appearance.” But the effect was 
not added to by the ugly railway arch that spans the foot of the hill, 
and which, from its earliest days, has created s@ much controversy. 
Ludgate Hill itself was decorated with flags and banners, and garlands 
of roses ; and every available nook and cranny had been made use of 
in the only thoroughfare through which the Queen would pass twice. 
The lamp-posts were painted blue, picked out with gold, the lamps sur- 
mounted with the Prince of Wales’s feathers in crystal. Festoons of 
artificial flowers hung all the way up on each side the road, like the 
Chinese lanterns in Oxford Street, though not half so effective. They 
looked, indeed, artificial, ugly, and childish ; and the hill altogether was 
rather conspicuous for bad taste. Mottoes abounded in all parts of the | 
route ; collected, they would fill a volume. They were of all sorts and 
descriptions, appropriate and the contrary; the last not altogether in 
the minority. Some had a dash of the poetical ; a few aimed at poetry 
itself; some erred on the side of the ludicrous; and many were alto- 
gether out of place. 

Amidst roses and garlands, and flags and mottoes, and a sea of faces 
on each side the road, St. Paul’s was reached. The hands of the great 
clock pointed to a quarter past eight, and with a feeling approaching 
dismay X. found that nearly five hours’ patient waiting and watching 
must pass before the Qtieen’s arrival. For all that, he was by no means 
first in the building. Many had already assembled ; the doors, opened 
at eight, had admitted at once a crowd of ticket-holders. Conducted 
to his place, X. found himself in the west gallery, the very best position 
for a general effect of the whole building, as well as for seeing each 
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thing separately. The entire length of St. Paul’s was before him. At 
the far end the east windows, one above the other, lent enchantment 
to the view. Beneath them, the altar, with its candlesticks, and gold 
plate, and crimson cloth, seemed far enough off to appeal to the imagi- 
nation, suggesting almost, combined with the windows above, visions 
of another world. On either side the choir stood the new and the old 
organ; so that neither screen, nor organ, nor aught else, interrupted 
the long unbroken view. On one side was the pulpit with a gas-branch, 
lighted for some unknown and unnecessary reason, unless it was meant 
to take from the effect and dazzle the sight. No other gas was visible, 
except a row of jets round the whispering gallery, which threw warmth 
and colouring up into the dome. Beside the pulpit was the archbishop’s 
throne, and immediately opposite, the chanter’s desk. This was at the 
east end of the dome (not the east end of the building) ; and at the 
west end, on a somewhat raised platform, was placed the Queen’s 
chair, together with seats for her suite. It was an arm-chair of crimson 
velvet; and chairs of the same, without arms, were placed on each side 
for the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the remainder of the Royal 
Family. 

Seated in the west gallery, with a.view of all that was going forward, 
nothing could have proved less tedious than the waiting: but to those 
in the side galleries, whether above or below, it must have been 
wearisome to the last extent. They could see little or nothing beyond 
the faces of those opposite to them, reflecting perhaps an index of their 
own feelings. Even the ceremony itself must have been tame and 
uninteresting. But to those who faced the east, each moment brought 
something fresh upon the attention.’ 

Ere long some of the clergy began to appear; their white surplices, 
fluttering hither and thither, enlivening the scene; and a few scarlet 
gowns standing out conspicuously. By ten o’clock one or two of the 
bishops might be seen, standing near the altar. Then the representa- 
tives of the army and navy took leave to assemble, ranging themselves 
up the west aisle, on each side, where the Royal party would pass : and 
after that the building seemed to fill rapidly. Immediately beneath 
the dome some of the judges took their seats, splendid in scarlet and 
ermine, imposing in wigs and gravity: and the area reserved for the 
peers and peeresses began to look, where sat the ladies, like a garden 
of many coloured flowers. About twelve o’clock the Beefeaters appeared, 
and ranged themselves on each side the west aisle, so that the Queen 
would pass between them. There were about a dozen in all, and 
immediately one’s thoughts went back in imagifiation to the Tower of 
London, and the good old days long since dead and buried. 

So the time went on, until there seemed no longer room for any 
one. On each side the west aisle were the army and navy: behind 
them some of the provincial mayors ; a large body also in scarlet and 
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ermine, who gave colouring to the scene, if nothing else. By twelve 
o’clock the choir was thronged. Here all seemed confusion and dis- 
order; but the barrier kept the crowd from passing beneath the dome. 
Soon after twelve the Archbishop of Canterbury might be seen thread- 
ing his way through this multitude, which fell back for him as far as it 
was able. He was conducted to his throne, and seemed pale and ill. 

Every moment now was a moment less to wait. The guns that 
could be distinctly heard at intervals announced that the Queen was 
on her way to St. Paul’s. Imagination pictured the scene through 
which she was passing; the cheers of the multitude which greeted her; 
the ten thousand cheers that would greet the Prince, should he happily 
be able to come. Just at twelve the sun broke out, and lighted up the 
building to brightness. A better or finer day could not have been 
desired. A little before one the clergy, including the Bishop of 
London and the Dean and Chapter, filed down the aisle to the great 
west entrance, to meet Her Majesty, who must now be near at hand. 
A few moments before the hour a loud voice announced the arrival of 
the Queen, and the whole assembled multitude rose as with one accord. 

_ The sight was most solemn and impressive. All hearts must have 
beat faster with expectation, and the most sluggish have felt roused 
into emotion. First entered the Speaker at a slow and stately pace ; 
his robes of black watered silk held up by train-bearers, preceded by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, bearing the mace. The Speaker, the first 
‘ object in the procession, was undoubtedly, on the whole, the most 
dignified. Next followed at a short interval the Lord Chancellor, in 
his ponderous wig and scarlet robes, preceded by the Yeoman Usher 
and a Macebearer, and followed by the great seal. After this the 
clergy commenced filing on in couples, and had got some distance up 
the aisle before it was found out that they had made a mistake and 
must file back again. The ignominious retreat evidently unnerved them. 
Some backed as one does at Court; and others turned round and 
marched straight forward. What could it mean? Whose dignity had 
they ruffled by preceding them? In a moment the mystery was solved. 
With expectation on tiptoe, through this trifling incident, there entered 
in the full glow of state My Lord Mayor’s procession. The City 
Marshal, the Macebearer, and the Swordbearer: my Lord Mayor 
himself carrying the sword : which, had it been of gold, looked heavy 
enough for a country’s ransom. 

The clergy full of penitence and humiliation now followed, with lowly 
step and gaze downcast ; as was but seemly after their late boldness ; 
they were headed by the Bishop of London. At that moment the clock 
struck one; the clergy filed up; a transient interval, and the organ 
crashed out with “ God Save the Queen,” as Her Majesty entered the 
cathedral. 

A moment more thrilling, impressive, and sol2mn cannot well be 
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conceived. It is unnecessary to enumerate the long list of Court officials 
that preceded the Royal party, resplendent in Court dresses and 
uniforms, blazing with gold and silver lace. These, a large body of 
them, paced up the aisle, and when they had disposed of themselves, 
then entered the Queen, her gracious presence inspiring all hearts with 
a throb of love and loyalty. Every breath seemed hushed as she slowly 
ascended the aisle to her pew. The Queen was leaning on the left arm 
of the Prince of Wales, who limped as he walked. On the other side 
the Queen walked the Princess of Wales, robed in blue satin and 
velvet ; looking more beautiful and elegant than words can describe. 

The little—and yet the much—that had become known of her inner 
life and heart during the Prince’s illness flashed into the mind; and 
gratitude for the brightness of her present lot compared with what might 
have been, must have dimmed many an eye. The Prince of Wales led 
one young child by the hand, the Princess led another. This gave a 
home-like, familiar aspect to the Royal group, that was in itself pleasant. 
And in this manner the Royal party proceeded to their pew, bending in 
silence to the assembled multitude, as they in equal silence bowed their 
heads to them. As the Queen took her seat the organ ceased, and for 
a few moments all was dead silence. Then the Queen rose from her 
knees, the assembly having remained standing, and the “Te Deum” 
commenced. 

Before this the apparent confusion in the choir had given place to 
order and harmony. The clergy and lay-clerks had taken their seats ; 
and the white surplices, ranged in precisely the same order on each side, 
looked like two large wings resting in stillness, which added much to 
the effect of the scene. From east to west of the cathedral ran a broad 
passage or pathway, unbroken by anything save the Queen herself, 
terminating at the east end with a communion table. | 

Much has been spoken for and against the composition of the 
music given on the occasion. It is unnecessary to enter here into the 
discussion ; but whatever else may be said, one thing is certain: the 
singing was some of the best that ever was heard. 

The prayers selected for the occasion were intoned by the Lord | 
Mayor’s chaplain ; and rarely has better chanting been heard within the 
cathedral. Every word was distinctly audible, as it was given in a 
clear, powerful, musical voice. Then followed the anthem, splendidly 
sung ; then a short address from the Archbishop of Canterbury, which, 
however, seemed to last nearer twenty than the announced ten 
minutes, and could only have been heard by about one in fifty. 
Then followed the Blessing; and the Thanksgiving service was over. 

It had been inexpressibly solemn and impressive—we must repeat 
the words, for they are appropriate to the occasion. The Royal party 
left the cathedral exactly as they had entered it, bowing on each side 
as they passed. The Queen looked full of emotion; the Prince and 
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Princess were pale, as indeed they might well be, after an ordeal of 
feeling that must have been one of the most trying of their lives. As 
they passed out to their carriage, the shout from the countless numbers 
assembled outside and round St. Paul’s was such as_ perhaps will never 
be heard again. All down the line of procession the glad sound was 
taken up in one continued burst, until the very ground itself must 
have shaken with its echoes. At twenty minutes to four the Royal 
carriages entered Buckingham Palace, and for their Royal occupants 
the day must have been comparatively over. But its effect surely will 
remain as long as life and memory are spared to them. | 

Nothing could be more gratifying to both monarch and people than 
this universal burst of homage: this proof of loyalty that came straight: 
from all hearts: telling of a love to the Sovereign—“ Queen by the- 
grace of GOD ”—that is born with us, and lives and dies with us; 2. 
sentiment shared by the highest as the most humble in the land. 

We care not to contemplate the emotions that must have existed for 
so many hours in the hearts of the Queen and the Prince and Princess . 
of Wales: they are best thought of in silence. But we do care to see. 
and to feel that the loyal hearts which have for centuries formed part. 
of the English constitution and heritage and birthright are still as. 
true and unswerving in their devotion as the needle to the pole; as 
day and night; as the ebb and flow of the ocean. 

All who took part in the service sacrificed this scene, which must | 
have been overpowering to witness; but the service in St.’ Paul’s. 
appealed to a yet higher part of our nature, and gave rise to emotions. 
that are best left untouched. It was undoubtedly a day and a scene. 
such as all now living may probably never again witness: such a day: 
as in time to come will form in history one of the brightest and best: 
facts recorded of Queen Victoria’s long and brilliant reign. 

That the Sovereign will in future come more amongst her people;. 
by whom she is so beloved, and give them the unqualified pleasure— 
a pleasure that is turned into a calamity if withheld—of feeling her 
in their midst ; that they have over them not only the monarch, but 
the mother of a great nation ; must be a wish that finds a fervent echo 
in every heart. 


The rumours of the splendour of the illuminations probably took 
many into the crowd who would never otherwise have ventured there ; 
and X. found himself at night in a very different scene from that of the 
morning. Taken as a whole, the novelty of the countless number of 
spectators was a more curious study than the brilliant exhibitions of gas. 
To X., indeed, whose imagination had taken perhaps impossible flights 
owing to the above mentioned rumours, the disappointment was pro- 
voking. Nothing new or startling was forthcoming; and in an age 
of progression such as this each succeeding occasion should give rise 
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to fresh efforts and ingenuity. The same old devices were flaring away, 
a want of uniformity in the designs being more conspicuous than any- 
thing else: had a whole street clubbed together, and put the matter 
into the hands of one man, the result would have been in the end less 
costly, and infinitely more satisfactory. As it was, in most cases the 
effect of one illuminated house was spoilt by a block of five or six or 
more in perfect darkness, save for the borrowed light of reflection. 

From an upper window in Regent Street a figure of Punch was 
being dangled in the air, suspended from a long pole and a line. Certain 
of the gazers took up the extraordinary idea that this was meant for a 
representation of the Claimant in the Tichborne case; and bursts of 
laughter, groans, hisses, and cheers came from all sides. Fireworks, 
too, were let off from these windows. But the proceeding caused a 
pressure in the crowd, which of course would not move on when anything 
unusual was to be seen, and gave rise to discomfort and danger. 
Temple Bar was worthy of its reputation, with its rows of white opaque 
lamps and illuminated mottoes: but the best display, on the whole, 
was perhaps the Bank of England. Here the long building admitted 
of an unbroken uniformity of design, which only proved how effective 
such a plan would be, universally adopted. Then the illuminations 
would be worth what they certainly are not now—the trouble and 
fatigue and danger incurred in entering such a mass of people. 

The crush was indeed terrific, and that many accidents occurred— 
many of which the world will never hear of—was only to be anticipated, 
Getting through Temple Bar was a feat worthy of a conjuror; and 
perhaps the most deserving of pity was the unfortunate but famous 
knocker: the crowd in passing through kept up an incessant volley of 
raps : which, could the knocker feel, would probably make it still testify 
to a lingering soreness. Many women in the crowd were terrified; 
many fainted ; some had babies in their arms, and even at the breast. 
This was the saddest of all sights, for in such a pressure the poor 
helpless infants had little chance for life. 

But the night, happily for X., came to an end, or probably it would 
have made an end of him. Visions of royalty floated through his 
dreams ; and in the morning he woke up with a confused sense of having 
been cheered by a countless throng, the centre of attraction in a pro- 
cession of many thousands of miles lasting through some score of years. 

But in the first awakening there was also a feeling that one of the 
brightest days of a prosperous reign was happily and successfully ended : 
a feeling, above all, that the Prince whom the country had been so near 
losing was again that country’s own, in deed and in truth, to rejoice 
over ; given back to its prayers by a merciful God. 
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THE TWO CLERKS. 


By ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A WEEK’S ROMANCE.”’ 


“ JT CAN’T stand it any longer, and I won’t,” cried Mark Streynsham. 
“TI will throw up my appointment and try my luck in South 
America.” 

Cuthbert Noble, to whom the remark was addressed, laughed. 
‘¢ You had better stick to the desk as I must do,” he said. 

‘Write, write, write—reckon, reckon, reckon—pens, and paper, 
and ink—ink, and paper, and pens—nothing else from moming till 
night,” sighed Mark. “Why I work in such a maze that the 
ledgers grow blue, and I don’t know red ink from black. This fort- 
night’s fresh air and liberty have settled my mind ; ‘the prairie life is the 
life for me.’ ” 

‘‘ And your parents?” suggested Cuthbert. 

“ They won’t care when the first brush is over. I shall marry a rich 
girl—say a twenty-thousand-pounder—and they will call me a lucky 
dog and forgive my misdemeanours.” 

“Your prospects are brighter than mine,” laughed Cuthbert. ‘ No 
rich girl would have me; and if I followed my inclination and escaped 
from London fog and gas by daylight, to clear skies and no gas at all, 
my mother and sisters would break their hearts.” 

' “You see, Noble, you are not so popular with the ladies as I am. 
You are too grave. In these days, nothing goes down with them but 
chaff, and you are too sensible by half.” 

‘“‘[ dare say you are right, Mark. But, at any rate, I enjoy this 
glorious day and these mountains more than you; for I live in the 
present moment without wearying my mind about desks or prairies.” 

‘You are so matter of fact, old fellow, that you will never make 
your way in the world; whereas, with my face, talents, and—impu- 
dence, shall I say P—I am sure to rise.” 

_ “Soit,” said Cuthbert. ‘ But just look at that carriage winding up 
the gorge. I wish I was an artist.” 

“ Hurrah! I congratulate you on having, once in your life, wished 
for what you can’t get,” cried Mark, taking off his hat and waving it. 

This hat was a marvellous anomaly, shaped like a brigand’s, adorned 
like a sportsman’s: war and peace combined. It was surrounded by — 
wonderful flies, and feathers of many-coloured birds, and seemed to 
_ accord well with the fantastic collar, short brown velvet jacket and 
knickerbockers, and steel-buckled highlows that accompanied it. 

Mark Streynsham and Cuthbert Noble were spending a brief holiday 
by making a walking tour in North Wales. As they stood to gaze at 
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the carriage that was toiling up a steep road below them, through 
a mountain pass leading to a precipitous ravine, they looked as free 
from care as the bird poising in the blue above. They were sur- 
rounded by sun-tipped, heather-clad mountains, and invigorated by 
breezes that gave them the strength they sought. Mark’s face was 
bright and joyous. He had mischievous blue eyes, with a lazy light 
lurking in their corners, fair, curly hair, and a general expression of 
countenance and manners that betokened self-possession, if not the 
impudence he himself suggested. Cuthbert’s appearance was less 
attractive. He was of dark complexion, broad and somewhat heavy 


brow, grave eyes, and reserved manner. His dress was in no wise, 


remarkable, and but for the leathern portmanteau slung across his 
shoulder and a sprig of heather in his button-hole, he might have been 
on his way to his daily toil before the desk so much reprobated by his 
friend. 

They watched the carriage till it had wound out of their sight, then 
began to descend the mountain towards the road which it had 
travelled. They reached it in due course, and again paused to admire 
the magnificent view that lay beneath them, of a valley through which 
wound a rapid river, and gentle slopes, covered with woods and dotted 
with white cottages. 

A young girl suddenly appeared in the gorge through which the 
carriage had passed, and hastened towards them. 

‘‘ My shepherdess with broad hat and crook. We have just seen her 
goats,” said Cuthbert. 

‘ My twenty-thousand-pounder in fashionable costume,” said Mark. 

As she approached, it was evident that Mark was nearer the truth 
than Cuthbert. She turned out to be a young lady in summer dress of 
white piqué, as it is called, broad flat hat, and a wealth of flowing 
golden hair. She might almost have been Cuthbert’s ideal shep- 
herdess,—for the Dolly Vardens of the age are picturesque sometimes. 
She addressed them at once. 

‘‘Our carriage has broken down about a quarter of a mile off. 
Would you be so kind as to help the coachman. I am going for the 
blacksmith.” 

“JT will return with you to the carriage,” said the ready Mark. 
“Cuthbert, you can run for the smith. We passed the forge about 
half a mile below.” 

“Oh, thank you so much,” said the young lady, glancing at the 
youths, and perceiving, probably, for the first time that they were 
gentlemen. | 


While Cuthbert did as he was bid, and ran breathlessly down the - 


mountain road to a picturesque and lonely blacksmith’s shop at 
its base, Mark accompanied the girl on her way back to the carriage. 
‘No one hurt, I hope,” he began. ‘‘ These break-neck mountain 
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passes would shiver Gog and Magog’s car, if they ever had one. Why 
don’t they tunnel the hills?” . 

‘Then nobody would admire them,” said the young lady. ‘We 
are proud of our mountains.” 

“And no wonder,” said Mark. “I am dying to end my days 
amongst them, and never to enter a house again.” 

They hastened on side by side, Mark keeping up an incessant con- 
versation till they reached the carriage. 

‘You cannot have been to the forge in this time, Gwendolin,” said 
a gentleman, coming towards them. 

Mark raised his hat, explained matters, and offered his services. A 
lady with a pink parasol, hat and feather, and an elaborate toilet 
joined them. The coachman was watching a pair of frisky horses 
while they munched the sweet mountain grass at a little distance. The 
carriage stood perilously on one side, just over a precipice. 

‘¢ The spring is broken. It is providential that it is no worse. We 
shall be glad of all help to get the carriage right, for we are afraid of 
the horses,” said the gentleman, who we may as well introduce as Mr. 
Madoc; the lady with the pink parasol being his sister, and Gwendolin 
his daughter. 

“T am frightened to death,” said Miss Madoc, who did, indeed, look 
pale as she sheltered herself from the afternoon sun beneath the parasol 
intended to flush with pink the cheeks of beauty. 

Nothing could be done until the blacksmith arrived, so Mark began 
to make himself agreeable. He rarely failed in this, and was soon at 
home with the strangers. He found a sheltered spot for Miss Madoc, 
where she and the pink parasol looked like a large flower among the 
heather and bracken, and talked to her and Gwendolin of London 
seasons and country pleasures. Mr. Madoc was less at his ease than 
Mark and the ladies, for he paced up and down, muttering words con- 
cerning his coachman, horses, and the blacksmith, and groaning over 
the possible delay of dinner. 

In about half an hour Cuthbert arrived, accompanied by the black- 
smith and his tools. 

‘IT am very much obliged to you,” said Mr. Madoc. 

“Not at all, sir,” replied Cuthbert. ‘I am glad to have been of 
use.” | 

‘‘We must haul up the carriage before we can get at the spring,” said 
the blacksmith in Welsh. | 

Mark offered to take care of the horses and the ladies while the 
coachman went to help ; so he remained near them while the others put 
their shoulders to the wheel, and with much difficulty and some per- 
sonal risk got the carriage into position again. Gwendolin, anxious for 
her father, walked to and fro, her pretty figure and golden locks now 
dancing in the sunlight near the horses, now wavering in the shadow of 
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the carriage. Mark watched her, and talked to her aunt, who was a 
pleasant woman enough, but his senior by so many years that he scarcely 
paused to note that she was yet young enough to remember that she 
had been a beauty, and was still handsome. 

It was past six o’clock before the carriage was in a state to proceed. 
The sun was beginning to decline westward. Purple shadows flitted 
over the mountains, and the slanting sunbeams crossed them. The 
sheep and goats left their noontide retreats to browse in the open, and 
a wealth of gold lay on the valley and the river. The scene which 
surrounded the travellers was very beautiful, and they were none of 
them likely to forget either it or the adventure that introduced them 
to it. 

Mark, assured that the Fates had sent him his twenty-thousand- 
pounder, had made the best of his opportunity, and fallen in love with 
Gwendolin on the spot. She was certainly the sort of young lady to 
take hearts by storm. Good spirits, health, and beauty united to make 
her charming, and there is nothing like mountain breezes to enhance 
these. Moreover, three or four hours’ idleness among the hills, after a 
romantic adventure—chivalry on the one side, and ease and grace on 
the other—are hours of danger to ardent youth. 

At length the horses were in, and the carriage was ready to resume 
its journey. 

“‘We are greatly indebted for your ready help, sir,” said Mr. Madoc 
to Cuthbert. “I scarcely know what we should have done without 
_ you. Can we give you and your friend a lift? We are going to 
Llanon, and shall get there in an hour or so.” 

“Thank you. We will not burden your horses. We are out for a 
walking tour, and cannot afford to lose the evening among the moun- 
tains,” said Cuthbert, glancing at Mark, who overheard the invitation. 

The carriage drove off amid thanks, apologies, and civilities on both 
sides. 

‘I wish you would answer for yourself, and not say we,” said Mark, 
when they were out of hearing. ‘‘I am not so content to lose my 
chances as you. I would have given up all my prospects of an Ameri- 
can El Dorado for a drive by the side of Gwendolin. Who is that 
gentleman ?” turning to the blacksmith. | 

‘¢ Madoc, the banker, Llanon, sir; very rich mans—very good to poor 
pipples.” 

‘There, Cuthbert! JI assure you I made an impression. I'll be 
bound she’s a twenty-thousand-pounder.” 

“It would have been a dangerous drive if the shepherdess is as good 
as she is pretty,” rejoined Cuthbert. ‘ Butas we are to sleep at Llanon, 
you have still a chance.” 

They reached Llanon at nightfall, and Mark ascertained that Mr. 
Madoc’s house was more than a mile out of the town. 
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The following morning Cuthbert missed Mark. As this was the last 
day of their holiday, and he wished to make the most of it, he went in 
search of him. He found him, after a brisk walk, loitering about a 
handsome lodge at the entrance to a drive. 

“‘ I just came to see where Gwendolin lives,” he said, lazily. ‘Nice 
place. Now don’t walk as if you were in for a wager. Heer father is 
at his bank punctually at ten, and I mean him to overtake me.” 

“But I don’t want him to overtake me,” said Cuthbert. However, 
the lucky Mark had it his own way. A brisk step sounded behind 
them just before they re-entered the town, and Mr. Madoc hailed 
them. 

“Good morning! I thought I knew your backs. I am glad to 
have an opportunity of thanking you again for your help yesterday. 
Perhaps, if you can spare the time, you will do us the favour of 
coming to luncheon this morning.” 

‘Thank you very much ; but we are to be ” began Cuthbert. ° 

“Thanks,” interrupted Mark ; “we shall be delighted. But you do 
not even know who we are.” He took out his card-case, and pre- 
sented his card. “‘ Mr. Mark Streynsham.” 

“Ah! I know some Streynshams. We will talk about them by 
and by. Excuse my leaving you now, for I have an appointment, - 
said Mr. Madoc, hurrying on. 

‘I cannot go, Mark. I hate strangers, and I’m sure Mr. Madoc 
never entertained one of his own clerks in his life.” 

‘“‘Never too late to mend! he shall entertain us. I dare say he 
was a clerk himself. Besides, your father was an officer, and mine is a 
_ Clergyman—what would he have ?” 

Cuthbert was overruled, and they went to Plas anon as invited. 
Miss Madoc and Gwendolin received them very graciously, the latter 
looking quite as lovely in her own house as she did among the moun- 
tains. Mr. Madoc had the felicity of knowing something of a Sir 
James Streynsham, a distant relation of Mark’s, whom he managed to 
draw near for the occasion; and so his respectability was settled. 
Cuthbert took refuge under its shadow; and, not being asked his 
name, did not volunteer it, until a chance call from Mark induced Mr. 
Madoc to inquire if he belonged to the Cuthberts of Oldmington, and 
compelled him to say that his name was Noble. 

It was a pleasant luncheon, and even Cuthbert thawed under the 
influence of good wine and conversation. As to Mark, he was quite 
at home, and flattered himself—not without reason—that he was 
making an impression on the ladies. He discovered that Miss Madoc 
and Gwendolin sang, and gave them to understand that he also was 
musical. Miss Madoc proposed an adjournment to the drawing-room 
to have some music and to try her niece’s new grand piano, and Mark 
assented joyfully. Cuthbert fancied that Mr. Madoc frowned at this, 
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considering a good luncheon return sufficient for favours received ; 
nevertheless they adjourned. Mark was a musical genius, and sang 
and accompanied himself delightfully. He could play almost any 
instrument by ear, as he could have accomplished most things had he 
been endowed with perseverance. Cuthbert was sure that he had won 
Miss Madoc’s heart before the end of his first song, and perceived that 
Gwendolin listened admiringly. 

Mr. Madoc went out, and left the musicians. His sister was a first- 
rate performer and an accomplished singer. It was she, and not 
Gwendolin, who was the amateur. It mattered little to Mark at the 
moment, for he forgot everything else in his love of sweet sounds ; 
and while he listened to “Songs Without Words” from the aunt, he 
allowed Cuthbert to snatch a “song with words” from the niece. 
They turned over a photograph-book together, and whispered com- 
- ments on the uncomplimentary portraits painted by the sun. 

‘That is intended for me; but if I am like it I am very plain,” said 
Gwendolin. 

Cuthbert wanted to be polite, so he remarked that ladies seldom 
came out well. 

“You are honest. I always say that my photograph is ugly, and 
nobody will believe me,” laughed the young lady. 

‘You should see mine,” said Cuthbert ; “and my mother and sisters 
have put it into lockets.” 

“You have a sisterPp—is she young ?” asked Gwendolin. 

“Not very. She is older than I—old enough to be a governess,” 
said Cuthbert, looking Gwendolin in. the face for the first time. 

‘‘A governess! Poor girl! I should not like to be a governess, 
they get so teazed. I was very provoking to mine. And you—are 
you a tutor?” 

‘¢ That does not follow. I am a clerk in a bank,” said Cuthbert, 
with a gulp. 

‘‘ How strange !” said Gwendolin, simply. ‘Papa is a banker; but 
his clerks are not like you. However, I don’t know much of them.” 

‘*So I imagined,” said Cuthbert, losing his restrained manner how 
that he was no longer under false pretences. 

Gwendolin was called by her aunt to join in a glee. Mr. Madoc 
returned, and began a conversation with Cuthbert upon something 
- Gladstone had been doing ;” which grew animated. As soon as the 
glee came to an end Cuthbert rose to go, saying, 

“We are much obliged to you, sir, for your hospitality.” 

“If ever you should go north, my father would be glad to welcome 
you at his vicarage,” said Mark, glancing from Mr. Madoc to the 
ladies. ‘‘We might get hold of Sir James, and you could renew your 
acquaintance.” 

They shook hands and separated. 
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‘Why didn’t old Crcesus ask us to dinner ?” were Mark’s first words 
when out of earshot; ‘and I made the most of Sir James.”’ 

‘He was too wary,” was Cuthbert’s reply. 

Cuthbert was obliged to make his evening explorations alone, as 
Mark ‘declared himself too tired to do more than stroll about the 
immediate vicinity ofthe town. But he did not again meet Gwendolin. 
The following morning Cuthbert was ready for the mail train at six ; 
Mark was in bed. 

“Tam not well: I will run up by the night express in time for 
to-morrow,” he said, as Cuthbert tried to force him to rise. “It is no 
good, old fellow: you had better have your breakfast, or you'll be late 
too, and your mother in a fix. Sorry to deprive you of my society, but 
shall be with you to-morrow. Au revoir !” 

The omnibus rattled up to the inn door, and rattled off ; so Cuthbert 
was obliged to run for it, in order to catch the train. He snatched a 
roll from the breakfast table, having forgotten his appetite in his ancy 
for Mark. 

-*© You'll be sorry for this,” he shouted, as he passed the door. 

He was at his desk the next morning, but no Mark appeared. He 
made such excuses as he could for him; and called at his lodgings on 
his way home. He was not there. He wrote a hasty note, entreating 
him to return, and posted it just in time. He knew that Mark had 
long meditated an escape from what he called drudgery, and feared he 
was about to make it. Days passed—no Mark! no letter! He was 
asked for his address by the authorities, and knew well that they would 
take summary measures. 

Meanwhile Mark was kicking about at Llanon, professing to be a tourist 
and fisherman, and making efforts to obtain interviews with Gwendolin. 
He met her and her aunt occasionally ; but they were usually driving, 
and the carriage refused to break down again. They always bowed 
pleasantly, and looked, he thought, charmed to see him. One day 
they were on foot, and he joined them. He made the best of the 
occasion ; and being, as has been said, handsome, agreeable, and in no 
common pane attractive, it would i difficult to estimate the effect of 
this third interview. On himself it was conclusive, for although he 
had been in love ever since he was six years old, he was never so 
irretrievably lost as now. Fortune favours the brave. One day he 
met the elder Miss Madoc alone. He turned with her, and they began 
to talk of music. They were near the lodge before he had the 
resolution to break the ice that froze up the subject nearest his heart. 

“IT cannot forget that day among the mountains,” he began. ‘It 
and the luncheon and the music will ever be amongst my dearest 
memories. I am afraid I am bold—but would there—could there be a 
chance for me?” 

Miss Madoc’s cheeks emulated the pink parasol. 
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“You had better try,” she said. ‘I always say there is nothing lost 
by trying.” 

A carriage went in at the lodge gate, and Miss Madoc hastened after 
it. Mark met Mr. Madoc hastening also, but did not receive a second 
invitation to luncheon. 

‘‘ Was anything ever so provoking !” ejaculated Mark. 

The next day he watched Gwendolin come out of a school-house 
which she frequented regularly. A troop of scarlet-cloaked children 
followed her. He dodged, and contrived to meet her. She was about 
to pass with a bow and smile, when he said quickly, 

‘‘Oh, how do you do? Iam so glad to meet you alone. Might I 
ask for a few moments ? ” 

She paused under a large tree not far from the lodge. 

‘“T am the most unlucky fellow in the world, Miss Gwendolin. 
Why did Fate send me to the mountains on that luckless day? Ihave 
been wretched ever since.” 

“T am sorry, Mr. Streynsham. Can I be of any service?” said 
Gwendolin, glancing up at Mark’s remarkably cheerful face. 

‘Can you? You could make me the happiest fellow in the world.” 

“T?” said Gwendolin, colouring and looking down again. 

‘‘T have been wasting in despair ever since that adventure,” con- 
tinued Mark. “I am giving up the world and my prospects. I neither 
eat nor drink. In short, I cannot continue to live in this doubt. Is 
there any hope for me?” 

Gwendolin suppressed a smile which did not escape Mark, who 
muttered inwardly: ‘ Quite a girl of the period after all! I imagined 
sentiment.” 

“ While there’s life there’s hope, Mr. Streynsham,” said Gwendolin. 

“ Blissful word !” said Mark, somewhat theatrically—he was great 
at charades and all kinds of acting. ‘‘ Then might I dare to ask——” 

“Not now, I think,” interrupted Gwendolin, growing redder than 
the “red, red rose,” and glancing backwards. 

A quick, brisk step sounded behind. Mark felt it to be Mr. Madoc’s. 
He lifted his hat, and hurried off in a contrary direction. 

When Mark returned to the hotel that evening, hope—nay, cer- 
tainty—in his heart, he was met by a waiter, who informed him that a 
gentleman was expecting him in the coffee-room. 

‘If it should be the governor!” he ejaculated. 

Mark’s “Governor” turned out to be a clergyman of grave but 
kindly appearance, whose voice quivered as he tried to say severely, 

‘“¢ What are you doing here, sir?” 

Mark quailed as he stammered out something inaudible, and faced 
his father. _ 

The Rev. Mark Streynsham was still a curate with a large family. 
It had been a joyful day when his eldest son, and namesake, had 
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obtained a clerkship in the Bank of England. One child, at least, had 
a provision for life, and he read over “‘ Charles Lamb’s Essays” on the 
strength of it. He had received a missive only the previous day to 
inform him that this provision was lost through the utter negligence of 
his son, and his contempt of orders and letters. He had been super- 
seded. 

If careless young men could realize beforehand the misery they 
entail on their families and themselves by one heedless act, they would 
assuredly grow thoughtful ere too late. 

Mark had certainly not realized it. 

‘You will come home at once with me, sir. I have paid your bill. 
You have half an hour to spare,” said his father. 

To the credit of human nature let it be said, that Mark, whose heart 

was as loving as it was fickle, shed tears of genuine penitence as he 
entreated his father to forgive him. Still, he managed to write five 
lines to Miss Madoc to the effect that he was summoned unexpectedly 
away, but could not leave without making his adieux—temporary 
ones, he hoped—to the ladies, 
_ Cuthbert had done all he could for Mark. He had made excuses 
of ill-health for him at the Bank, written to him almost daily letters 
which had scarcely been read and never answered, and ended in believe 
ing, as did the authorities, that he must have left Llanon. He had his 
own trials also. He had three brothers to be provided for somehow, 
and little or no interest to obtain work for them. His mother was not 
strong, and his eldest sister, who was, as he told Gwendolin, a daily 
governess, had more anxiety than was good for her. He considered 
himself the head of the family, and its weight was ney on his 
shoulders. 

He and Mark did not meet for some months, but Hie was -aepraca 
one evening by a visit from his old friend. He was in rampant 
spirits. He was going to make his fortune at last, and was off to 
South America in a few days. He should be rich as a Jew in no 
time, for he had only to show himself in the New World, and pick 
up gold as you picked up apples in his native county. He was 
going to write to Gwendolin, who, he was well assured, was des- 
perately in love with him, and intended to return in a year or two, 
and marry her. “ Whether her father will let me or no,” he added 
in conclusion. As to his friends, they had forgiven him long ago, 
and began to acknowledge that he was not the sort of fellow for a 
desk. His father was with him in London, and quite as sanguine as 
he was about his future. 

Cuthbert saw him on board ship, and tried to comfort his stricken 
father after witnessing their painful parting. ‘The thoughtless Mark had 
brought much trouble on his family, and they could ill afford his outfit 
for his new life. 
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Some months after this, when Cuthbert was at his post in the Bank, 
Mr. Madoc came in. ‘They recognized one another, and Mr. Madoc 
held out his hand. 

‘““ My daughter told me you were in a bank,” he said, “ but I did not 
know it was here. Where is your friend ?” 

Cuthbert said that he had gone abroad. 

‘The best thing he could do,” said Mr. Madoc shortly. ‘I shall be 
glad to renew our acquaintance if you will call and see me. I am in 
town for a few months. I shall be in to-morrow at five thirty.” 

Cuthbert thanked him and took his address. A vision of Gwen-: 
dolin came between him and his figures as he returned to his work, 
and Mr. Madoc proceeded to transact his business. Poor Cuthbert 
had never forgotten Gwendolin or her mountains, 

He was in the West End punctually at the hour named by Mr. 
Madoc, who received him kindly. He saw no Gwendolin, and found, 
to his chagrin, that he owed the honour thrust upon him, rather to 
Mark’s misdoings than his own merits. Mr. Madoc questioned him 
particularly concerning Mark, and he answered as cautiously as he 
could. It was evident that he had not won golden opinions from the 
banker, who appeared to suspect what had been passing at Llanon, 
and to be much annoyed by it. 

Cuthbert was nettled at being made a sort of gutta percha figure 
which Mr. Madoc believed he could squeeze in and out at pleasure, so 
when he rose to go, he did so somewhat stiffly. This brought a 
demand for his address. Cuthbert gave his card. He lived in that 
neutral ground, Pimlico, and he well knew that his abode was some- 
what different from the sumptuous mansion of his entertainer. The 
word is inapt, for he was not entertained. As he was ushered 
out by a gorgeous footman, he heard sounds of music, and wished 
much to see Gwendolin. He was disappointed, but as he had been 
bred up in disappointment he was not disheartened by it. 

A few days afterwards, when he had reached his home, and was 
making himself comfortable for his six o’clock dinner, Mr. Madoc was 
announced. That gentleman found himself in a pretty, cheerful 
drawing-room, talking to a ladylike woman, her daughter, and a youth, 
her son. 

It was just possible that he had come to patronize the young clerk, 
and to see what further impressions he could make upon his gutta- 
percha head, but he was disappointed, in his turn. He made a call 
and nothing more. Mrs. Noble spoke of his daughter, inquired for 
his sister, and said that Cuthbert had often talked of his pleasant fort- 
night among the Welsh mountains, and his chance meeting with them. 
But, meanwhile, her heart was throbbing with a wish that this rich man 
would give one of her boys a post in his bank. The under current of 
life and conversation is ever more troubled than the smooth waters of 
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the surface. Mr. Madoc did, in effect, ask the youth what he was 
doing, and received the straightforward answer, “ Nothing, I am sorry 
to say, sir.” 

When Cuthbert came in, Mr. Madoc said casually, “‘ I suppose that 
friend of yours, young Streynsham, is not likely to return to England ?” 

“ Certainly not at present,” was Cuthbert’s reply. 

‘‘ He is well connected ?” 

'“T believe so. His father is a clergyman.” 

The honour of the visit was soon over, and Cuthbert heard no more 
of Mr. Madoc ‘for some time.: But he received a letter from Mark full 
of glowing descriptions of the Pampas, and of the certain fortune he 
was on the eve of achieving. He had done nothing as yet of moment, 
but he was employed in the wild kind of way he liked, and was on the 
road to the gold-fields he was sure to find. An elegant little note was 
enclosed, directed to Miss Madoc, which Mark entreated Cuthbert, for 
the sake of their old friendship, to cause to be safely delivered to his 
twenty-thousand-pounder, the adorable Gwendolin. 

Cuthbert was much annoyed: but, as we have said before, fortune 
favours the bold. . A note arrived on the evening of the same day from 
Mr. Madoc, asking Cuthbert to call on him before he left town, in the 
course of that week. Cuthbert went the next day. Mr. Madoc was 
out, but he had left word that Mr. Noble should be asked to wait his 
return. While Cuthbert was turning over a book, Gwendolin came 
into the room. She. was much surprised, and seemed pleased to see 
him again; but he lost all his self-possession, and no wonder, for he 
had Mark’s note in his pocket. He seized the opportunity, and 
blurted out the request that had been made to him. 

‘You will’ excuse me, Miss Madoc, but I have received a letter 
from my friend, Mark Streynsham, enclosing one for you. I do not 
know whether I ought to give it you or not, but a friend’s request is 
sacred, and if you think it nght to take it without Mr. Madoc’s know- 
ledge, heré itis.” 

Gwendolin blushed to her temples, and looked straight at Cuthbert 
with such flashing eyes that his fell before them. There was more of 
the Celt than the Saxon in her temperament. | 

“The letter is not forme. I consider your friend most audacious 
if he carries on this foolish flirtation under my cover, and so makes my 
father suspicious of me. If he, and—and—if they think proper to 
make simpletons of themselves, I do not. You can tell Mr. Streyn- 
sham so with my compliments.” 

‘There must be a mistake,” faltered Cuthbert. ‘‘ He says Miss 
Gwendolin.” | | 

‘My aunt’s name is also Gwendolin. I wish her to have the 
precedence, and be considered Miss Madoc, because she is much 
older, and people are used to call me by my Christian name. If you 
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write, you cannot do so too strongly as regards me, and I positively 
decline to receive the letter. You may give it to Miss Madoc, if you 
think proper.” | 

‘Forgive me if I dare to suggest that Mark has been flattering him- 
self that you——’” 

‘‘Then he is very impertinent. I did not like him—lI hate 
familiarity, and so does my father—and he could not have devoted 
himself to my aunt, and written her his unnecessary adieux, if he 
meant me. It was fortunate that they could not be acknowledged.” 

Gwendolin soon swept out of the room, leaving poor Cuthbert 
in despair. This was the only girl he had ever genuinely admired, and 
now she was offended with him. But perhaps it was for the best. Mr. 
Madoc came in shortly, and revived his spirits by asking him if his 
youngest brother would like to accept a vacant clerkship in one of his 
banks. 

“Tt is not exactly the Bank of England, but it may lead to some- 
thing better,” he said. “TI liked his manner—indeed I must say 
frankly, I liked you all.” 

Cuthbert had no words to express his thanks; but Mr. Madoc 
understood him, and shook him warmly by me hand when he wished 
him good-bye. 

His brother Henry accepted the post, thankfully, and was soon 
installed at Llanon, where his only drawback was that he did not 
understand Welsh. However, he set himself to work to learn the 
language, much to his employer's satisfaction. 

Cuthbert wrote Mark a detailed account of his interview with 
Gwendolin, and returned his note to her. He did not hear again for a 
year or more, when he received a letter filled with descriptions of 
strange adventures, successes, failures, and young ladies. He said he 
had found another twenty-thousand-pounder, a splendid Spanish girl, 
who was desperately in love with him. In a postscript he added that 
he was not yet reduced to so low an ebb as to take refuge in Gwendo- 
lin senior. When this extreme tidal depression should occur he 
would write again. 

Time went on, and Cuthbert’s prospects mended with it. An uncle, 
a Colonel Noble, returned from abroad, resolved to help him and his 
family ; so that his young arms were less encumbered. 

He went to pay a visit to his brother at Llanon, and to enjoy another 
brief holiday amongst the mountains. Mr. Madoc invited him to 
dinner ; indeed, gave him a general invitation. He even became 
confidential. 

‘¢ There is nothing like perseverance,” he said. “It outweighs mere 
talent or genius. I have rade my own fortune through it and nothing 
else, and I am interested in you, because you are of the true metal. 
It i natural to man to desire the very position he cannot attain, but 
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God’s blessing seems to rest with him who does his best in the ‘state 
of life in which He has been pleased to call him,’ as our catechism 
says. School boards won’t mend that, Mr. Noble! radical reformers 
though they may be. I like people who are content to appear what 
they are, and do not affect to be what they are not. When I was a 
poor boy—much poorer than you have ever been—I was not ashamed 
of my poverty ; and now that I am a rich banker, I am not ashamed 
of having been a poor boy.” 

‘“‘Then, sir, I honour you from my heart,” said Cuthbert emphatically, 
forgetful of all distinctions of age or position. 

Mr. Madoc smiled, and the old man and the young understood each 
other. 

Cuthbert felt that Gwendolin’s manners were much more restrained 
than at their former meetings, and his grew distant accordingly. He 
supposed that the little episode of Mark had made her suspicious of 
clerks, and he was not one to overcome formality by, freedom. Miss 
Madoc was also changed, and maintained a rigid politeness towards 
him. As there were two other guests, these little variations were more 
sensible than perceptible. In the course of the evening, however, he 
found himself near Gwendolin, and not being ready at the improvisa- 
tion of little nothings, he took refuge in the photograph book. It 
opened naturally on her photograph. 

‘‘T have had another taken since that—still plainer, I think,” she 
said, turning over a second book, and showing him a second photo- 
graph of herself, very pretty, but not so pretty as the original. 

“‘ Fair people never come out well,” said Cuthbert. ‘This is— 

He wanted to say charming, but paused. 

“ Not beautiful, certainly,” laughed Gwendolin. 

Three or four years had certainly altered her. She was more stately 
and posée. So, at least, thought Cuthbert. 

What a glorious day that was among the mountains,” said he, 
rummaging his mind for a remark. 

“Yes, I have never forgotten it,” said Gwendolin, simply. 

Cuthbert looked at her. Was she so stately and posée after all? 
He longed to say ‘‘ Neither have I; my thoughts have lingered about 
it more than they ought,” but he refrained. Mark would have called 
him a muff for his pains ; but let that pass. 

However, the frost melted, and he and Gwendolin were scon engaged 
in pleasant talk. We have all felt the mesmeric sympathy that draws 
us to some especial person, and, maybe, the mesmeric antipathy that 
repels us from another. In this instance it was the mesmerism of 
truth that attracted mutually. Cuthbert and Gwendolin were both 
truthful at heart, and if Mr. Madoc had formed grand plans for his 
daughter’s future, he should have kept them apart, for they could no 
more help liking one another than the bee can help seeking honey from 
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the flower, and the flower yielding up her sweet. They met almost 
daily during that brief but happy fortnight, and their intercourse was 
unrestrained. Mr. Madoc was more short-sighted in Cuthbert’s case 
than Mark’s, and yet he watched him narrowly through his glasses. 

The fallow-fields of fiction are ever broad-cast with love scenes.- It 
may be well, sometimes, to leave a small plot of ground unsown either 
with wheat or tares, so that Imagination may have a corner to herself. 
Seek that corner, indulgent reader, and imagine the meetings and part- 
ings, the helps and hindrances, the resolves and scruples, the hopes 
and fears, the blushes and tears, of two young people attached to one 
another, yet not indifferent to parental pleasure or displeasure. We all 
know the struggle, but few the victory. 

Cuthbert was about to leave Llanon, if not victorious, at least 
striving for conquest, not of Gwendolin, but himself. He had bidden 
her good-bye—he had seen a tear quiver on her eyelid—he had known 
that his own voice faltered—but he had not dared to utter the words 
of his heart. He had returned to his brother’s lodging, and was 
awaiting his arrival. He was sitting with his elbows on the table, his 
face hidden in his hands. 

“That is over!” he groaned aloud. “ What a heaven it might have 
been had I been rich.” | 

The door opened, and he felt a hand on his shoulder. He started, 
exclaiming, : 

‘‘Qh, Harry! you are come at last!” . 

It was not Harry, but Mr. Madoc, who said: ‘“ What is all this? I 
find my Gwen in tears—I find you in heroics. What does it mean?” 

Cuthbert rose, and facing Mr. Madoc, said, in a frank, manly voice, 

—“T could not help it, sir. I will never come here again. I ought 
not to have come at all, for I knew that I must love her.” 

“Do you think me incapable of appreciating honour and truth P” 
said Mr. Madoc. ‘Must I pay the penalty of riches by being con- 
sidered parsimonious and oblivious of my own origin? You are above 
me in all but money. Before all things I want a trusting, honourable 
husband for my child, who will make her happy. You have my per- 
mission to go and console my darling, and my blessing on the conso- 
lation.” 

A wild ‘‘ Thank you—God bless you, sir,” a bewildered awakening 
from what seemed a dream, a strong pressure of hands, and: Cuthbert 
was gone. 


Mr. Madoc smiled, somewhat sadly, and remembered his own 
youth, | 
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ONLY FRIENDSHIP. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO. 


IV. 
"AVE you recovered from your longing after your home?” asked 

Ada the next day, as Hubert entered her house. ‘“ How I 
pitied you!” 

“The longing has quickly flown,” he laughed. ‘I meant thishome; 
and I well knew that I should soon see it again.” 

“« This home!” she repeated, and gazed at him in bewilderment. “I 
believed—I thought——” | 

“Please, please allow me to call this asylum by that name while I 
may pass its threshold ; it has become a home to me.” 

An expression of radiant happiness flitted over Ada’s face, but her 
lips remained dumb. She only nodded, and then bent low over her 
embroidery. , 

He had really found a home with her—this friend. What an 
enrapturing thought! And they, too, could rear a home for friendship. 
What a triumph ! 

The “world,” in spite of its most critical observation, could find 
nothing to blame in the demeanour of these two persons, which was in 
full accordance with the most refined social forms. As the duke and 
duchess, as well as Frau von Waldheim, on every occasion paid the 
learned professor especial honour, gossiping tongues ventured no audible 
utterances, at least against the pair. Fortunately, there were plenty of 
little scandalous stories circulating in other quarters to compensate for 
this enforced silence. 

It was a new life for Ada. Never before had she experienced in 
what an intoxicating Way every enjoyment is heightened by the con- 
sciousness that there is one soul who fully shares it with us—that 
there is one being near us who comprehends our agitations as well as 
our raptures, and at the same moment is moved by like sensations. A 
mutual voyage it is, on an azure tide ina gently rocking bark—a voyage 
with closed eyes and clasped hands—upon a golden spring day or a 
moonlit summer night. 

The little picture-gallery of the castle near the library was now care- 
fully arranged, and Ada one day stood in astonishment before its 
. accumulated treasures. They were mostly original creations out of the 
Flemish and Florentine schools; also many copies of celebrated 
‘portraits, and an unusually rich collection of hand-drawings and etchings 
from the most renowned Dutch, French, and Italian masters. 

Hubert also led Frau von Waldheim into the library. There stood 
his green-covered working-table, heaped with lists, catalogues, and books 
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of all kinds. Against the walls stood huge carved presses, part arranged, 
part still empty. Great folios lay around upon the floor, and in the 
next room two servants were busy packing and unpaceIng boxes of 
books. Ada was charmed with this retreat. 

‘‘ But what have these huge open books to do here, that swim like 
giants around the island of your writing-table ? ” she asked. 

‘‘These are my accomplices,” answered Hubert; ‘extracts of all 
kinds are to be made from them, and the statistics they contain set in 
order. This very seriously retards me in my appropriate work, but I 
cannot demand a special assistant. Considerable patience is required, 
such as few possess.” 

“ Nothing more ?” She gazed, blushing and questioning, into his face. 
‘‘Could you not employ me as assistant? I possess the gift of 
patience, and you know that I have nothing to do, and would gladly 
learn.” 

A beaming glance from his eyes met hers. ‘It might be harder for 
you than you imagine,” he said. “The work has mostly to do with the 
arrangement of figures ; and women, I think, hate or fear figures.” 

‘Oh, I can do whatever I make up my mind to do, and I would 
gladly help you. Will you permit it?” Her eyes implored even more 
than her words. 7 

“You forget that the Countess Helfeld has arranged a drive with you 
every forenoon at promenade hours, and that Count Ellern himself will 
drive . 

‘‘ Well, we can defer this until a later hour. Ellern is far too vain of 
his cavalicey!p not to be ready at any time to let his light shine before 
me.” 

‘¢ As you wish it, I accept your services,” said the professor, with a 
beaming smile; ‘‘but your hand upon it, that you will tell me when you 
are weary of the work.” 

She laid her slender hand in his—he held it fast, bowed over the 
delicate fingers and kissed them. 

How many lips had, in homage, touched this hand, and still it had 
never trembled. Now Ada suddenly trembled, and drew hastily 
back. 

“ When shall we begin?” she asked, with a somewhat unsteady voice. 
Her face had become pale, and she turned to the window. 

“ To-morrow—immediately—whenever it is Renee to you,” was 
the calm reply. 





. V. 
ADA WALDHEIM not gnly assisted her learned friend, but with that 
energy which awakes in the weakest woman when some powerful 
emotion drives her on. She devoted herself to figures, once her deadly 
enemies. Hubert regarded her with mingled feelings of sympathy and 
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surprise. The folios, by his direction, had been laid upon a wide 
table, which had been moved near the stove—a comfortable arm-chair 
stood before it. There she sat every forenoon, the tall, slender woman, 
in her grey, almost nun-like dress, the little feet resting upon an old 
chronicle, her fine intellectual head bent over the books, a pen in her 
charming hand, and noted, copied, and revised. From time to time, 
when a sheet was filled, she rose, and with almost noiseless steps went 
to him, to lay her work upon his table. 

The frame of this magnificent apartment was just suited to these two 
figures which it now enclosed. ‘There are figures of which we cannot 
think amid narrow surroundings—to which the noblest apartments 
seem of right to belong. If we meet them in low, narrow chambers 
in straitened circumstances, we gaze upon them with the same deep 
sympathy as upon prisoners. 

The scholar’s grave forehead rose from his work when Ada ap- 
proached the writing-table; he nodded thankfully—somewhat as a 
tender brother would to a beautiful sister—but he did not speak. And 
she did not seem to expectthis. She did not linger—she answered his 
silent thanks with a sunny smile, and went back to her work. As she 
slowly glided along, he followed her with his eyes; and it was so still 
in the bread library-hall that he heard the rustle of the woman’s trailing 
dress as it swept over the floor. 

It was as if Ada’s and Hubert’s relations had taken a still deeper 
form upon this neutral ground, at this common work. Until now, he 
had only been her guest, or, with her, the guest of others ; but here she 
stood, in a certain sense, upon his territory, under his special protec- 
tion. 

‘‘ Never has it been more evident to me that we are good friends, and 
nothing but good friends, than in these quiet hours in the library-hall,” 
she wrote to Marie. “Could lovers ever be in a frame of mind to work 
together in this way ? Sometimes, indeed—for we are not so persever- 
ing as men—I would like to rest and to talk con amore, and I secretly 
wish that he would just happen to lay down his pen. I sometimes 
catch his eyes and think I read the same wish in their glance ; but we 
work on. 

‘“‘Tt makes me so happy that I can save him a little work through 
my assistance. There will be an emptiness in my life when this activity 
ceases. Never, no, never in my marriage did I have the feeling of 
being really useful — of helping; the hours, in spite of all outside 
occupation, were ‘all too many’; only my outward self was engaged 
as companion, nurse, housekeeper—my inner self could go wherever 
it chose. Who asked after it ? 

‘Now the days fly on with arrowy swiftness ; there is continually 
something to think of, to care for, to expect ; and those regular carriage- 
drives with the Countess Helfeld, commenced some days. ago, seem a 
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waste of time. Ihave really much to do, dearest Marie. Ellern drives 
out in very elegant style, and likes to be admired. Upon Sylvester- 
evening there is a masked ball at the duke’s. Ellern has taken up the 
Polonaise ; you know I no longer dance round dances. He has of 
late adopted all sorts of strange whims, sends me bouquets, takes sing- 
ing-lessons, pays court to me out of ennui, and is my shadow at every 
concert and theatre, and no longer so amusing as formerly. Perhaps 
he will make the lady of his heart somewhat jealous. Hubert lately 
declared that he had an expression around the mouth which betrayed 
an unhappy love. I laughed heartily at him; Max Ellern and a real 
affaire du coeur! Jove, I must not say, the word is too beautiful. I 
shall not disclose my mask to you, you might be in secret correspon- 
dence with him ; you are both too much delighted with each other; I 
cannot trust you.” 

‘And you really Believe: you would recognize me there in any 
costume ?” Ada asked Hubert, one day. 

He looked at her and only smiled. It was a proud, mysterious 
smile, more eloquent than words. 

‘Well, no other answer? You appear to be very certain in this 
matter.” 

- Certain of this one thing, at least, 2s of no other in the world.” 

‘‘ Confident even to arrogance, after the manner of men.” 

‘This time with full nght, I hope.” 

‘“'We shall see,” she laughed. 

She was so charming when she laughed. Her tones were’ silvery as 
those of a child, and over her face flitted something of the careless 
happiness of youth. 

«T would I could oftener see you so merry,” he said, with deep 
feeling. ‘Your laugh reveals that you were born for the sunshine and 
the blue sky.” 

—& As we all are in the main, I think.” 

‘“‘T scarcely believe it, It is with men as with plants. All cannot 
bear the clear sunlight. Itis just so with us. Since I knew you, L 
have sometimes had the feeling that you have been placed in the 
shadow, when all your aspirations and longings were for the light.” 

“T have now the light which I need. I have work, and I have 
found a true friend and ee For what better could I wish ? I hope 
you do not any longer pity me.’ 

Her lips sought to smile, but her eyes were moist; excitement and 


-emotion overpowered her; a chaos of painful remembrances whirled 


around her. In spite of het entreaty not to pity her, that dangerous 
sentiment crept in, a nameless sympathy with herself. Ada knew not 
how it happened, but her head sank against the arm of the chair, she 


covered her face with her hands, and broke out into impassioned 
weeping. 
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In a moment he stood by her side. What he said as he bent over 
her, with that soft, trembling tone of voice, she did not understand ; 
she heard only the sound—but it had upon her as beneficent an effect 
as her mother’s voice had once exercised. Unresisting, she gave him 
the hand he ventured to touch ; but she turned away her face from him, 
The slender fingers trembled passionately in his grasp, but the fervid 
anguish that had just overwhelmed her had vanished; she breathed 
freely, as if relieved of a heavy burden: 

“This is the blessing of friendship,” she murmured. ‘‘ How calm I 
have become!” And as he did not answer, but only the more firmly 
clasped her hand, she added: “I was very childish. Forgive me; I 
will be so no more.” And upon that face, flooded with tears, a smile 
already struggled with the sadness as the sun with dark clouds, and she 
timidly raised her eyes to him, for he was still silent. She met his 
glance resting upon her with a strange expression, and saw the deep 
pallor which covered his cheeks. It was such a glance as she had 
never before met, and she trembled. 

How overpowering it is, as nothing else in this world, the first glance 
of a passion of which we feel that the hour might come when we shall 
return it! It is as if we received a death wound, as if we had been 
made prisoner against our will. Perhaps the drowning one, swept 
along by the rapid current, before the last great struggle repeats the 
words, ‘‘ /-am dost,” with the same shudder as we say them to ourselves 
in that moment when we meet the first glance of a great passion. 
Under the charm of this glance we are entirely powerless ; we bow 
before a something whose might we but dimly realize; the struggle 
against this power comes later. 

“ Let me go!” fell almost inaudibly from Ada’s lips. 

He that instant let go her hand, and turned back to his place ; and 
as Miss Jenny appeared upon the threshold with her “ Zea zs ready,” 
Hubert had already begun a sonnet of Shakspeare’s, and Ada rolled 
her embroidery together; the strange, brooding tempest had flown. 


VI. 

Ir was the Christmas Eve—that most blessed time for the happy, 
that saddest for the unhappy. Ada was alone. She had never, since 
her husband’s death, accepted an invitation for that evening, but 
received company at home, as Herr von Waldheim had so well liked to 
do. The light of the Christmas-tree blinded her eyes with tears in 
remembrance of her father’s house, and in consciousness of her solitude. 
It was her custom to make liberal presents to her servants, and to 
heap up a table for Miss Jenny, covered with all things her faithful 
companion had secretly wished for—but no lighted. tree glowed in her 
house. 

And this time it was just as it had always been—the hours for 
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making presents were over—the recipients had thankfully kissed the 
bountiful hand of their benefactress—Miss Jenny had gone to church 
—Ada sat at the piano without touching the keys. Sunken in deep 
dreams, she bowed her head. But it was not remembrances that held 
her in thrall as usual—she was filled with an impatient longing after 
her friend—from whom she to-day had not heard a syllable. 

Ada now walked to the window, and gazed down into the garden. 
All was still and white, and the stars beamed down with a quiet lustre. 
In the neighbouring house illuminated windows threw their glitter far 
out upon the snow, and through the air toned the bells, with their holy 
song, 

‘* Peace on earth!” 

Peace—full, deep peace—ah, who might have it? Ada’s fancy 
painted picture upon picture—her thoughts stirred not from her friend. 
What if he should now bring: his wife to her? An icy shudder crept 
over her—she felt her heart stop beating. The bell rang. She was so 
much frightened that she cried out. The servant entered. ‘ No, no, I 
will see no one!” she exclaimed, and waved the servant away. 

‘¢It is only the Herr Professor,” said the old woman, in surprise. 

‘Ts he alone?” 

‘¢Yes—no: he has something in his hand, and his servant Franz is 
with him, and Miss Jenny has just come from church " 

‘““Welcome, welcome!” she interrupted, drawing a sigh of relief. 
‘¢ Welcome !” she repeated, more animatedly and with the sunniest 
smile, as Hubert a moment after stood before her. It was as if a 
thousand joyful voices cried within her soul, ‘‘ She is not with him!” 

He brought her a bouquet of roses. 

‘Roses in winter!” she said, in glad surprise, and pressed her face 
against the fragrant flowers. “No one has ever before given me roses 
at Christmas.” 7 

“So I also thought at sight of those roses which two dear hands 
have sent me to-day,” he said. ‘‘ But I must take this dear gift in my 
keeping, all aglow with the Christmas light, else it will fail in the true 
consecration. These roses here are also destined to bloom anew 
under the Christmas-tree. Please, please to permit it!” 

She nodded. 

‘May I also, for a little time, send you into banishment, and close 
the portitre of this boudoir behind you ?” 

‘You may !” 

When she again found herself alone, oh, what a different solitude was 
it from that just before! She heard his firm step go up and down— 
heard the whisper of various voices, and a perfume sweeter than roses 
pressed in liquid waves over to her—the perfume of the fir-tree. He 
was evidently in a complot with Jenny. 

Her heart swelled with sorrow and with joy. Had she again become 
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-a child, and was she at home awaiting the call of father and mother, 
who should disclose to her the magnificence of the Christmas-tree ? 
She felt herself no longer forsaken, solitary, joyless—in there, a few 
steps away, were those who cared for her—there was one who at this 
moment guarded and loved her, as they at home in the paternal house 
had watched over and loved her; and she delivered herself fully and 
entirely to this intoxicating sensation-=-she eAIOVE, woman-like, the 
moment, without a thought of the next hour. 

Ada had never looked happier than on that Christmas Eve before 
the little fir tree, which, adorned with all kinds of charming trifles, 
appeared as poetic as those in her father’s house ; under its boughs lay 
favourite books for which she had secretly wished, feceolous paintings 
out of Rome from Hubert’s own hand—and roses bloomed. 

What a happy evening.! Ada had never seen a more joyful one. 
They remained together, they jested and laughed like children. Miss 
Jenny herself, in seeing her mistress so merry, looked ten years younger. 
As they separated, Ada again pressed her glowing forehead against the 
window-panes ; but a deep joy thrilled her, like the echo of a sweet 
melody. 


VII. 

“‘ You would hear of the Sylvester festival, my Marie,” wrote Ada, in 
the last days of January, ‘and wonder that I have not told you of it 
before. I have no excuses for my silence, other than a kind of horror 
of writing which possesses me. I was going to write to you that I 
have been too much occupied; but if I remember rightly, my days 
flew very regularly ; I seldom went out, for I had, and still have, a 
cold. Our friend entertained me better than any society, for which I 
am very thankful to him. 

“He really danced at the masked ball, and I assure you that he 
takes dancing just as sériously as all else he does; his dancing is 
distinguished, his carriage remarkable. Through his influence—hear 
it and be astonished—I really let myself be led through a long waltz. 
One has here, as in everything else, the feeling of fullest security in 
regard to him ; I could think of no position in life where, if he were 
near me, a feeling of fear would intrude. | 

‘“‘T looked forward with great expectation to the festival; it was the 
first masked ball I ever attended. As a girl, I did not learn to know its 
pleasures, and, as a woman, I frequented no balls. It is no wonder 
that all sorts of confused images of such a festival peopled my brain. I 
thought of the glowing descriptions of the masked balls of Venice—I 
mused upon a maze of enchanting woman forms, upon mysterious 
dominoes, black lace veils and beautiful eyes, upon a whispering and 
a rustling, upon an atmosphere of perfume, upon a stream of passionate 
excitements, on whose surging waves one floated onward against his will. 
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Happiness and sorrow wore the same guise—the heart must speak 
under its protecting veil, love and hate betray each other. 

‘ Ah, it was other than I dreamed! Insipid, sombre, cold, appeared 
to me all that I saw; I alone seemed excited, I alone trembled, I alone 
seemed to wait for some one. I had chosen the costume of a Venetian 
lady of Titian’s time. My mask attracted much attention. I believe 
your Ada looked as well as possible in her green dress embroidered 
with gold, and the pearl net for her hair. Hubert wore a black domino. 
We recognized each other at the first glance, and I was so nappy 2 in 
being able to place myself under his protection. 

“The Countess Helfeld, pompous in an ancient French costume, and 
Count Ellern, a stately Maltese knight, took me to the ball. Ellern 
rather spoiled my evening by making me a formal proposal. I was so 
frightened that I did not give him a decided answer. The next day I 
wrote him my calm, determined no, and informed him of my decision 
to remain unmarried. 

“The whole affair excited me more than it deserved. I communi- 
cated it to Hubert when all was over. It seemed to me that he became 
deadly pale as I told him. [Ellern and his sister have gone to W 
to remain some time. I found their farewell cards two days after the 
ball. The count added a few passionate lines, in which he declared 
that he would wait for a change in my mind, and this he seemed con- 
fidently to hope. I have shown Hubert this letter. 

“As he read my reply he looked at me and asked: ‘And you will 
really hold fast to this conclusion ?’ 

‘“<* Without doubt. How could I, without love, sacrifice my freedom? 
And I do not long for love: freedom and friendship—this is all I 
desire.’ 

‘¢* For all time ?’ 

oe Yes,’ 

“You are right! It is the life of rest and peace.’ ” 





VITl. 
Anp the weeks passed on—yes, they flew. Hubert had fixed the day 
of his departure. He was needed in M Letter after letter 
came—the next Monday morning he would set out. 

Ada saw him less than usual in these last days. There were many 
things for him to settle and arrange; and he was several times invited 
to dine with the duke. Parting visits occupied his time—perhaps his 
thoughts were at home already; he seemed strangely absent. Conver- 
sation often ceased, and Ada and Hubert sat opposite each other in 
silence. When he read, his voice sounded monotonous as never before 
and his listener felt that his thoughts were far from the words. 

_ It was a sad, strange communion, and still on neither side would 
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they shorten it a second, and longed for it anew from day to day; and 
so it came on at last—the separation. 

To-morrow morning she expected him for the last time—this friend : 
they would then take leave of each other, practise their music together 
once more—then all would be over ; then the time would come which she 
had once looked forward to with so much joy—the time for correspon- 
dence by letter with an intellectual man. | 

Why did she rejoice no more? Why this tormenting unrest at 
thought of separation, this mighty anguish that rent her breast, this 
pain which ever and ever again drove the tears into her eyes 2? 

What then did she lose? So she asked herself a thousand times. 
And the answer came: “ The spell of a personal communion—nothing 
more.” All else remained as it had been. How weak she was—how 
bitterly she chided, even derided herself! The might of habit was all! 
A few days full of disquiet, and then all these unnatural emotions would 
have flown ; then she could enjoy the happiness of pure friendship. 

Ada rose, at length, in the grey of the early morning twilight. The 
expression of her eyes was strangely changed, the pallor of her face 
was frightful, an unusual expression of passionate energy quivered 
around the delicate, firmly-closed lips. It was as if this night had 
brought to her the disclosure of a momentous secret. She hastened to 
her writing table. She shuddered as if in a fever chill. ‘Only a few 
lines, and the bounds are set for all time,” she murmured. But 
the hand trembled, and changed the characters so as to be scarce 
recognizable, as she wrote : 


_ “Count ELLern,—I pray you return! I would atone for a wrong. 
You are right ; it is cruel to let a heart suffer which loves us. Youlove 
—you offer me heart, hand, and life! I, at that time, said to you 
that I should never marry—it was but a foolish caprice that led me so 
to speak! A feeling of deathlike solitude has come over me. He 
leaves me to-day, my friend, my teacher, my all! I-shall never see him 
again. But I cannot live on, solitary and useless. I, too, will have 
a home, and make one being happy! You beg me to try to love you ! 
I will—certainly I will! Have only patience with me! Come back; 
I will be your bride! Iam ill and deathly weary, but you will have 
patience, for—you love me! “ ADA,” 


She enclosed the lines in her portfolio—she had become more calm 
—the last day of their association should find her strong. | 

The last day! Can a man dream of the torture this word may 
awake? We repeat it to ourselves at every step, amid every occupa- 
tion, this one word, “ To-day is the last day!” To-morrow you may, 
perhaps, be doing this same work again, but one who was with you will 
be far away! How thoughts of this to-morrow cling: to you—the last 
day of your being together! How, with every hour, the signification 
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of this word becomes more weighty ; how it oppresses us as a burden, 
until we can scarcely breathe—with what fearful rapidity the hours flit 
past us, as we number them in mortal anguish, and seek to deceive and 
to console ourselves by saying, “ It is still long before this to-morrow 
comes, when all is so empty ! ” 

Oh, this to-morrow! Like the eye-sockets from a skull, it stares at 
us; like an open grave, in which they would bury us alive! We have 
only one wish and one longing : to sleep deep and sound—on and on 
—and to wake only at the day of judgment—or never ! 


TX. 


How sunny it looked, the world upon this day of separation, for it 
was spring. The windows toward the garden stood open, and that 
balsamic air which heals us from so many wounds, and that light which 
does not dazzle even eyes dim with weeping, streamed in with prodigal 
fulness. The first green smiled—the first modest flowers which we so 
joyfully salute, and so soon forget amid the roses, gave forth their frag- 
rance; and confiding human hearts again believed in happiness. 

Ada’s eyes, too, became brighter ; there still lay one day before her, 
with the usual blest anticipation of a charming evening. What a rich 
gift! She felt herself in the sunshine, again strong and courageous. 


Ah, weare often so in the morning, and how weak and despairing the 
hours find us, 


‘¢ When the shadows darken!” 


Never part at evening. The heaviest trials must always be demanded 
of us in the morning—parting and dying. 

Miss Jenny enveloped Ada in a great blue shawl, as she late in the 
afternoon declared her intention of going down into the garden ; and 
she sent Hubert, who to-day came unusually early, to her mistress with 
the request not to remain long outside. | 

She gazed calmly after the professor. She said to herself that he 
would, better than any one else in the world, care for Ada. But he had. 
either misunderstood or forgotten her request, or Frau yon Waldheim 
was obstinate, as, alas, alas! she sometimes was, for they both walked 
side by side, up and down the wide path, calmly and incessantly, as if 
there were no monitress in the whole world. Now, indeed, he offered 
her his arm, and she leaned upon him—not to turn back to the house, 
but to walk on, only now and then pausing at the little bush where, 
every evening, a nightingale sang. 

‘T will take her down a mantle, if she does not come in soon. How 
imprudent they both are!” muttered Miss Jenny, with a shake of the 
head. | 

The good woman might have carried down many mantles; for these 
two remained long in the garden, and a little hand which rested on a 
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man’s arm trembled violently—it felt the mighty beatings of a heart. 
They spoke hastily together in whispers, as if it was a secret they had 
to communicate ; but it was still of every-day things they talked. 

During the conversation, their eyes sometimes met in a hasty glance, 
shy and ardent alike, and intruded another speech—then words would 
cease for awhile. Twilight came—the moon arose, the nightingale 
sang even more entrancingly. Yes, Miss Jenny was right—they were 
very imprudent, these two ! 

The evening coolness might perhaps have made the faces so pale 
which, later, sat opposite each other in the glow of the lamp. Port- 
folios with water-colour drawings were brought—they bent over the 
leaves—there were many things to ask and to explain ; but it strangely 
happened that many questions were twice asked, and many explanations 
were adapted to another page. 

The last evening—the last evening ! 

During the tea-hour it was also otherwise than usual—how hasty 
were question and answer ; how far-fetched the themes of conversation 
—they spoke of all things else, but not of the journey and the separa- 
tion. 

“Shall we have music?” asked Hubert, at length. 

“We? I would, this evening, beg only to listen.” 

And seated in a window-niche, buried in deep shadow, she saw as in 
a dream how he took his place at the piano—“ for the last time,” a voice 
within her cried. 

‘What shall I play ?” 

“Do not ask to-night,” was her only reply. 

And he played Beethoven’s “‘ Les adieux et le retour,”—that heart- 
rending, parting salutation, with all its agony, with all its passion, with 
all its consolation. 

As the last tone died away there was no sound in the music-room— 
it was so still that one could hear the quick breathing of the player, 
who now bent his head over the music-stand. Outside, the nightingale 
sang louder and louder ; everywhere there was a mysterious ebbing and 
flowing ;. the spirit of love, in the form of a blessed spring night, was 
abroad upon the earth. 

Ada rose and stepped to the piano. She laid her hand lightly upon 
her friend’s shoulder ; out of her eyes gazed a world full of anguish— 
the passionate fold in the centre of her forehead was so sad and deep 
—the lips quivered. “I have something more to confess,” she whis- 
pered, scarce audibly. ‘‘ Here, read this sheet; I wrote it this morning 
to Count Ellern. Friendship allows no secrets from its object. You 
can no more be with me. I would not live solitary. I think—of 
betrothing myself.” 

He raised his head and stared at her. As ina dream he took the 
sheet from her hand. Then he read. <A beaming rapture passed over 
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his face, his eyes sparkled. ‘‘ No longer solitary—never, never more 
solitary!” he said, at length ; “ neither of us !” 

‘““Go now,” she implored; “leave me—I wish it !” 

‘Do you really wish it, Ada?” 

How unpityingly his eyes repeated this passionate question ; how it 
thrilled her to hear her name from his lips ! 

‘“‘'Yes, I must wish it! Go, Hubert,” she added, breathlessly ; “we 
have stood the trial; we have become friends, have we not? Let us 
remain only friends. So it must be! Go, now—farewell !” 

‘* Ada, do you not then see that we cannot separate from each other?” 

A cry of anguish and of rapture—a half-stifled sob. Ada sank upon 
her knees. She knew that she loved this man from whom she would 
flee in deathly anguish—the man who this moment held her in his 
arms ; she knew that she was loved as she had never until now been 
loved. All else was obliterated, save this one feeling—how every fibre 
of her being longed for him. Her head sank upon his breast. Then, 
remembering, ee strove to disengage herself, murmuring : “ =o; Hubert, 
go. This is sin.’ 

“Tt is no sin, you foolish, dearly-loved child,” answered an idolized 
voice, firmly, convincingly, as if an angel had spoken. She looked up to 
him—dquestioning, trembling, hoping. “It is no sin, I tell you, to give 
and to take. I may receive the gift of your love in sight of all the 
world, and in return I can give you full love, a whole life and being. 
Ada, forgive me—Marie was with me in a plot against you, and for you. 
I have never, never belonged to any woman but you—science alone 
was my grave, strict companion—you have never had another rival 
than she. But how stands it with my rival? Shall I send the letter 
to the count ?” 

How happy—how arrogant—how conscious of victory he looked ! 

She flung her arms around his neck, wordless, dissolved in happy 
tears. 

Close and closer he drew the delicate form to his breast. 

“* Only freedom and friendship,’ Ada?” he now asked, softly, yet 
in a tone of deep, passionate tenderness. 

No, no, and eternally no !—bondage and love ! 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ROSE. 


XALTED from ancient times to the position of the ‘“ queen of 
flowers,” which the rose is still admitted to occupy in spite of 
many splendid introductions which our gardens have received during 
the last few years, it is natural to suppose that we should find it taking 
a prominent part in the popular myths and traditions of the various 
nations who have held it in honour. The number of such stories in 
connection with the origin of the rose alone is very considerable, 
especially when we take into account several which may be traced to 
their source in the works of comparatively recent writers, and are on 
that account of less interest. To a few of the more noticeable among 
them we would now direct attention. 

Among the Greek and Latin poets, some have dedicated the rose to 
Cupid, and others to’ his mother, who transcended in beauty all her 
rivals, just as the rose excels all flowers in its combined charms of 
graceful form, lovely colour, and exquisite perfume. Theocritus tells us 
that the rose was formerly white, but that it was changed to red by the 
blood of Venus, which fell upon it from her thorn-pierced feet when she 
rushed to the rescue of Adonis from the attacks of the boar.* Another 
author would trace it to the blood of Adonis himself; and this legend, 
as we shall see farther on, was adopted into what we may call Christian 
mythology in medizval times. 

The rose was also dedicated to Aurora, to the Graces, and to Harpo- 
crates, the God of Silence, the reason for which is not at first sight 
apparent ; it may, however, have been intended to denote that the 
pleasures and sentiments of love should be dwelt upon in the heart, 
rather than made a topic of conversation and publicity. Hence the 
rose itself came to be regarded as the emblem of silence ; we still speak 
of any secret undertaking as performed sud rosa, or “ under the rose ;” 
and the old custom of suspending a rose above the table at banquets, 
as an intimation that what transpired in conversation was not to be re- 
peated, will be remembered in connection with this expression, which it 
doubtless originated. Haydn, in the “ Dictionary of Dates,” would 
trace its origin to ‘‘the circumstance of the Pope presenting conse- 
crated roses, which were placed over confessionals to denote secresy ;” 
but we have met with no reference to their consecration or use for the 
purpose referred to. Newton, in 1587, speaks of the hanging of roses 
over the tables ‘“‘in parlours and dining-rooms ” as “a common country 
custom ;” and Peacham, in 1638, says that they were painted in this 
position “as well in England as in the Low Countries.” Possibly the 


* Thus Spenser says :— 
‘¢ White as the native rose before the change 
Which Venus’ blood did in her leaves inipress.” 
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plaster ornaments called ‘ roses,” which we see in the centre of our 
ceilings, may be traced to this origin. This symbolism of the rose 
doubtless led to its being employed, with the cross, as the badge of the 
Rosicrucians. 

Bacchus is another deity who was connected with the rose ; and here 
again we see a reason for its signification of silence, in connection with 
the revels with which this god was honoured, and over which he was 
supposed to preside. According to Anacreon, the rose was dyed with 
nectar by the gods when it was first created ; and another myth says 
that Cupid, while leading the dances on Olympus, overturned a vase of 
nectar, the contents of which, falling to the earth, changed the hue 
of the formerly white blossom to red. ‘This is thus referred to by 
Herrick :— 

‘* Tis said, as Cupid danced among 
The gods, he down the nectar flung ; 


Which, on the white rose being shed, 
Made it for ever after red.” 


The God of Love is also connected with the origin of the rose in the 
story which tells how his mother, incensed at the many troubles which 
he had caused her, chastised him with a branch from a white rose-bush, 
and that so severely that she caused the blood to flow from his tender 
body ; and from{this came the first red rose. 

Other legends, perhaps of more modern invention, but still connected 
with the deities of classical times, may be found in various books, 
especially in French works of the renaissance period, and even later. 
One of these tells how a maiden, by name Roselia, was devoted from 
her cradle to Diana, but her mother, with mistaken affection, withdrew 
her from the temple, that she might be united to a handsome prince 
named Cymedorus. The hymeneal ceremony concluded, Cymedorus, 
fearing the vengeance of the goddess, hastened to remove his bride 
from the temple; but before they had passed its limits, they were per- 
ceived by Diana, who at once struck with death her faith less and 
unfortunate devotee. Cymedorus, transported with grief, threw himself 
upon the body, but embraced only a shrub covered with thorns. This 
shrub, born of the revenge of Diana and the tears of love, was clothed 
with fragrant blossoms which received the name of the unhappy Roselia, 
and preserved the memory of her transformation. Another story, which 
we find in the works of Rapin, a celebrated French Jesuit of the seven- 
teenth century, tells us how a certain Queen of Corinth, named Rho- 
danthe, of extraordinary beauty, had inspired many princes with affec- 
tion, which, however, she did not reciprocate. Three of these, enraged 
at her refusal to listen to their addresses, pursued her to the temple of 
Apollo and Diana, where she had taken refuge, followed by all the 
people, who were so infatuated by her loveliness that they wished to 
place her upon the altar where stood the statue of the goddess. Apollo, 
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indignant at the insult thus offered to his sister, changed Rhodanthe 
into the shrub which bears roses. Under this new form she is still 
queen, for she has become the most beautiful of flowers ; while her sub- 
jects, crowded round her, seem still to defend her, metamorphosed as 
they are into sharp thorns. The three princes were transformed, one 
into a butterfly, the others into winged insects, which, constant in their 
affections, hover continually around the object of their love. 

Yet one more legend, before we leave the pagan divinities. Bacchus 
was pursuing a nymph, who, tripping lightly over the flowers, looked round 
at him and laughed scornfully at his futile attempts to overtake her. 
While doing so, her robe became entangled in a thorn-bush, and ere 
she could disentangle herself, her pursuer had overtaken her. When 
she recognized him, she blushed and cast down her eyes ; and Bacchus, 
in admiration of her blushes, and in recognition of the service which 
the bush had rendered him, caused it to put forth blossoms which 
should recall by their colour the glowing hue of her cheeks. 

Turning now to the rose-traditions of Eastern nations, we may note 
the reverence paid to the rose by the Turks, who believe it to have 
sprung from the sweat, or, as some say, from the blood of Mohammed. 
If a Turk sees a rose lying upon the ground he picks it up, and having 
respectfully raised it to his lips, deposits it in some safe place, where it 
will be preserved from profanation. The followers of Zoroaster believe 
that prior to the introduction of the evil principle into the world, roses 
had no thorns, a notion which we also find referred to by St. Basil, who 
had probably met with it in some of their works. They also believed 
that the rose was under the protection of a powerful genie. Tavernier 
says that “the Ghebers believe that when Abraham, their great prophet, 
was thrown into the fire by order of Nimrod, the flames turned instantly 
into a bed of roses, whereon the child sweetly reposed.” Thus another 
Eastern tradition asserts the “‘ burning bush,” in which the angel of the 
Lord appeared to Moses, to have been a rose-tree. 

Christianity has contributed its quota to the legends of the rose ; but 
they are too well known to require more than a passing note. Corres- 
ponding with a heathen myth already mentioned, is the tradition which 
tells us that a white rose grew at the foot of the cross, and that the blood 
of the Redeemer falling upon it changed the colour of its blossoms and 
originated the red rose. The red and white roses found in the tomb of 
the Virgin after her assumption ; those sent by St. Dorothy from the 
heavenly garden ; the institution of the Rosary, the prayers on which 
were symbolized by red and white blossoms ; their connection with St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary ; and many more of like nature are familiar to most 
ofus. Nor need we do more than refer to the ‘‘ Wars of the Roses,” and 
their legendary origin as given by Shakspeare. Such matters are of com- 
paratively modern date; and have scarcely the same claims upon our 
attention as those hallowed by antiquity.—JaMES BRITTEN, F.LS. 
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TRICKS AT NIGHT. 


URN off the gas at the main, Ruth.” 

We were standing in the drawing-room, bed candles in 
hand, as Mr. Dunn advanced to the top of the stairs and called this 
order out, after ringing the bell. He waited there until the answer 
came up again. 

‘Jenkins has turned it off, sir.” 

Mr. Dunn stepped back into the room, and watched the chandelier. 
The four lights became dim, and then went gradually out, one after 
the other. Upon that, Mr. Dunn turned the little tap of each safely 
off, touched the foot of the chandelier, and sent it up as high as it 
would go towards the lofty ceiling. 

“T never go to bed without knowing that the gas is secure,” he 
observed to me and my husband, in explanation. “At half-past ten 
exactly it is put out at the main. We are ten minutes later to-night 

on account of your being here.” 

_ “ And the hall lamp ?—and the other lights in the house?” I stied. 
very much interested on the subject of the gas. 

‘‘The hall lamp is always put out before I call, also the burners in 
Mr. Mowbray’s room. Our servants have been with us so long that 
they are as methodical as we are; everything goes on like clock- 
work.” 

“‘ We have been particular about the gas since an accident that hap- 
pened next door,” said Mrs. Dunn, “A poor little child was so much 
burnt that it died.” ; 

‘* How was that ?” 

“It slept with the governess, A servant had lighted the gas in the 
room when the child went to bed, and left it burning: which was an 
unusual thing to do in the house—in fact, against rules; but the 
winter’s night was cold and the room was cold, and she did it for the 
child’s comfort. When the governess went to bed, the gas had been 
turned off at the main, consequently the room was in darkness, and 
she knew nothing of its having been turned on—” : 

‘‘ And the maid forgot it, careless hussy!” interjaculated Mr. Dunn. 

‘‘ Close upon this, the servants, for some purpose of their own, sur- 
reptitiously turned the gas on again at the main, and neglected to 
turn it off again. ‘Towards morning the governess awoke, three parts 
stifled with the smell in the chamber. She lighted a candle to see 
what it meant, and the escaped gas in the room caught fire. The 
window was blown out, the bed-curtains took fire, and she and _the 
child were badly burnt. The little one died.” 
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“I should not turn the gas off at the main at all,” said my husband. 

“Wouldn't you, though!” cried Mr. Dunn. “You'd have your 
servants burning it all night in their rooms for the sake of the warmth: 
and a pretty expense that would be! Unwholesome, too. I don’t 
like gas laid on in bed-chambers, for my part. It is only on in one in 
this house ; and that’s where you and Mrs. Wyatt are going to sleep. 
Some invalid had occupied that room, I believe, cusng the former 
tenancy. We have never lighted it up.” 

“Just a moment, Mr. Dunn, please,” said I, as they were moving to 
the door. ‘ What do you mean by turning it off at the main?” 

Mr. Dunn stared at me through his spectacles, amazed at my igno- 

rance., . 
“ Why, don’t you know?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ When you turn the gas 
off at the main, it cuts it off from all the pipes in the house. You 
could not light any of the burners ; there’s no gas in the pipes, you 
understand, to light. You saw it die out in these burners when I 
called out to the servants. It was because Jenkins had turned it off at 
the main.” 

‘“‘We will take you on a tour to the lower regions to-morrow, Mrs. 
Wyatt, and you shall see the apparatus,” laughed Catherine Massing- 
ham, Mrs. Dunn’s sister. “It is in the coal-cellar.” 

It was all very well to laugh at me—as I told Robert up stairs. But if 
they had lived for years and years out of the civilized world as we had, 
they might have been as ignorant as I. A stupid little continental 
sea-side place, about a hundred years behind the time; where no gas 
was ever seen, save in the strdets and the large hotel, and perhaps in 
the long-room of the custom house. Business had obliged Mr. Wyatt 
to visit England, and he brought me with him, leaving the children at 
home. It was arranged that we should take up quarters for the time 
with our intimate and life-long friends, the Dunns. They lived in a 
quiet street amid other lawyers, in the heart of London. The house was 
of a very good size ; the rooms were large and lofty, but to my mind 
dingy. The entrance floor was taken up with offices; the kitchens 
were below ; the first floor contained the drawing and dining-rooms, 
and above were the bed-chambers. 

Our room was commodious and comfortable. The first thing I did 
when we got up stairs was to look for the gas pipes. There they were, 
one on each side the large window : two long iron pipes with a joint 
in the middle, but no glass burners at the end. They could be pulled 
out straight to light up the dressing-table, or turned at right angles, or 
left doubled up flat against the wall. 

“I’m glad of one thing, Robert—that we have no gas to explode at 
home. I should live in dread all the while we are away of a letter 
arriving to say the house and children were blown up.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, Nelly !” 
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“I’m sure I should. As Mr. Dunn says, I’d never have gas laid on 
in a bed-chamber.” 

He was tugging at the strap of his portmanteau, and made no reply. 
I had my fascinated gaze on the pipes. 

““ Robert !” 

“Well 2?” 

‘T wish you’d just see whether these things will ot light—as they 
say. I don’t half like sleeping with them in the room.” 

“You are as silly as your baby Nelly that you’ve left at home.” 

“Ves, I knowIam. Do try, Robert.” 

Lifting himself up from the trunk, he came, half cross, half laughing. 
Turing the little tap, he lighted a match, and tried. No; there was 
no gas there to burn. 

“Vou see, don’t you, you stupid child!” 

‘‘ But I suppose, Robert, there’s no surety that the servants will not 
turn on the gas again if they want to P—as was the case with those 
servants in the next house.” 

‘IT suppose not,” said he, equably. 

‘¢ Are you sure you've turned it back all right, Robert ?” 

“No, I’ve left it all wrong—that we may be blown up, you know, if 
the gas gets the chance to do it.” 

‘‘ Where’s the use of jesting ?” 

“ T’d advise you to undress, Nelly, unless you wish to sit up all night. 
You must be tired, I should think, after the delights of that precious 
boat! I know I am.” 

I am particularly afraid of fire. And so would you be, perhaps, had 
you shaken hands with a friend in the morning, and had news that he was 
burnt to death at night. But, before that, even when a child, I was 
always afraid of it. Whether it was that constitutional timidity mani- 
festing itself, or the excitement of being in old England once again, and 
with these long-parted-from friends, or their strong tea taken late, or 
the strange bed, certain it was that I could not get to sleep. There 
was none of it in my eyes. I lay wide awake, and got at last into a 
regular state of nervousness. Many a one knows what it 1s. 

Was that gas safe? Had the servants relighted it? Had Robert in 
his careless jesting been sure he turned the tap? Did I not smell it? 
Putting my head up and sniffing fifty times, putting it down and sniffing 
fifty more, I came to the conclusion that I did not. Would it not be 
as well to see that all was safe? Of course this idea, once admitted, 
had to be acted upon. As I say, you probably know quite well what 
it Is, 

Gliding out of bed, so as not to disturb Robert, I got to the dressing- 
table, and felt about for the match-box. After overturning a pink toilette 
bottle, and pricking my hand with a sticking-up pin, I found it. Strik- 
ing a light, I pulled the pipe forwards, turned the tap, and— 
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Good heavens ! before the match had well touched it, a flame shot up 
amidst a frightful hissing and fizzing. To say that I was startled would 
not be saying enough: I was frightened as I had hardly ever been 
frightened in my life before. Though foolish enough to try it, I had no 
more expected the gas would light, than I expected I should. 

“ Robert!” I cried, making one bound to the bed. ‘‘ Robert!” 

Robert, the lightest sleeper in the world in general, only gave a grunt, 
and turned. 


“ Robert, Robert!” I cried in an agony. “Wake up. The gas is 
alight.” 

‘What in the world’s the matter with you, Nelly? Don’t bother.” 

“* Look at it flaring! We shall both be burnt! Look at it!” 

“Can’t you let a fellow lie still ?” 

“The gas, the gas! Robert, it’s my fault. Oh, get up! Look at 
the gas!” 

‘“*Well,” said he, in his lazy way, as he took a good long look, “ it 
won't hurt. Makes the room light and jolly.” 

He got out of bed though, and turned it partially down, so that it no 
longer fizzed and hissed. I told him how it all was, and he called 
me the greatest goose that ever went on legs. Then he sat down with 
a prolonged laugh. Which I resented. 

“T am laughing at Dunn,” he said. ‘He thinks he has got such 
trustworthy servants. I daresay they have a game at high jinks every 
night.” | 

‘‘ But, Robert, is there danger ?” 

Danger ! ! No. See, I turn it off perfectly safe,” he cried, getting up 
to the pipe again. ‘You may go to sleep in peace. Half the London 
people keep the gas alight all night in their houses. And don’t you be 
such a little simpleton again, Nelly. Getting into mischief like a rest- 
less ghost, and then arousing a tired fellow from his sleep to undo it.” 

I can’t say but I felt a little vexed at myself: though I was by no 
means easy about the gas. If this was a nightly occurrence, we might 
some night find ourselves blown up. But I got to sleep at last. 

“Tt will not be a pleasant task to undeceive the Dunns about their 
servants,” I remarked to Robert in the morning while he was shaving. 
He turned round, the lather on his chin. 

“Say nothing/ It will not do, Nelly. Never interfere between 
friends and their servants, wherever you may be.” 

‘But the danger, Robert! If 

“For goodness sake, don’t be.so childish,” returned he, in quite an 
angry tone. “I tell you there’s no danger whatever: and your own 
common sense might show you there’s none. You are not going to 
walk in your sleep, I suppose, and turn these taps on.” 

At breakfast nothing was said of our not having slept perfectly well 
all night. Mr. Dunn did not take the meal with us, but came in to say 
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“Good morning.” At his busy seasons—and this was one—he was up 
and at work before seven, and had his breakfast carried in to him on a 
tray. His partner had been in ill health a long while, and could not ~ 
come to business, so that Mr. Dunn had it all on his shoulders. 

Robert went out directly; and Mrs. Dunn and her sister took me 
down stairs to see the house, as promised. ‘The offices on the ground 
floor were two good rooms, Mr. Dunn’s particular room being the back 
one. At the end of the passage, before descending, was a third 
room. It appeared to have in it, amongst other things, a sofa-bed, a 
large table on which stood a desk, an easy-chair, and a red carpet. 

“That is Mr. Mowbray’s room,” said Catherine Massingham, pushing 
the door wider open as we passed it. ‘“‘ His sitting-room and bed-room 
combined.” : 

“Who is Mr. Mowbray? His name was mentioned last evening.” 

“ He is the confidential clerk. You will see him on Sunday, when 
he always dines with us. On other days his meals are served in this 
room.” 

The servants kept were two: Jenkins the cook, Ruth the housemaid : 
the office-boy cleaning knives and boots. Both were respectable 
looking, capable women of some thirty years: quite too old to 
play, as Robert phrased it, at high jinks in the stealthy night, 
and let on the gas when they were supposed to bein bed. The 
maids’ bed-room, large and convenient, was up a passage level with 
the kitchen. I had no idea they did not sleep up stairs: and of course 
saw the facility they had for playing tricks with the gas. 

There was again some laughing about my ignorance of gas mysterie s 
and Jenkins was called to show me the working of what she called the 
key—a great twisted iron handle which she put on and off at will, when 
the ‘‘ main” had to be turned or unturned. Had it been to save my 
life, and in spite of Robert’s injunction, I could not help putting a 
home question as we stood there in the coal cellar, with gathered-up 
skirts, fenkins twirling the key about, Ruth holding the lighted candle. 

““Do you never turn the gas on again at night after it has been 
turned off?” 

“Never,” affirmed Jenkins, staring boldly into my face while she said 
it. ‘Why should J, ma’am ?” 

I could not say why—to her. Ruth, a particularly neat person, with 
blue eyes, and a colour, put in her word: | 

‘It’s master’s rules to have all gas lights out at half-past ten. We 
should not think, ma’am, of going agair ’em.”’ 

The great story-tellers ! 

‘“‘Do you like your servants to sleep down there?” I asked of Mrs. 
Dunn, when we were up Stairs again. 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“Tt seems to me they must have so great an opportunity for doing as 
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they please ; for deceiving you. How are you to know that they don’t 
sit up half the night ?” 

‘“‘We can trust our servants thoroughly, Mrs. Wyatt. They have 
been with us some years.” 

“ Still—there’s the opportunity.” 

“Oh, of course. Some servants would no doubt misuse it. There 
are numbers of bad servants in London, quite untrustworthy ; but ours 
are different.” 

I had pictured Mr. Mowbray as an elderly man—though I hardly 
know why. When he came up to dinner on Sunday (on that day din- 
ner was taken early, after church) I found him a young one. He could 
not have been more than eight-and-twenty ; was plain in the paee with 
a quantity of stiff black hair; and very shy and silent. 

‘‘ Mowbray’s manners are nothing,” whispered Mrs. Dunn to me. 
‘¢ But for work he’s worth his weight in gold.” 

On the Monday night Robert had to see a gentleman at the Tavistock 
Hotel. It was past eleven when he came in. The gas, kept alight a 
little longer than usual, waiting for him, was put out at about a quarter to 
eleven, and two wax candles, taken from the mantel-piece, were lighted. 
To while away the time, Catherine Massingham said she would tell my 
fortune. 

‘‘Don’t let it be about fire,” said I, impulsively. 

‘Why, what do you mean ?” she asked. 

I turned it off with a laugh. No sooner had she got the cards than 
Robert came in, The night was very warm for the time of year, April. 
One of the windows was open, and Robert stretched himself out of it 
while we finished. It was a poor fortune after all, and did not take 
many minutes in the telling. 

“What does Mr. Mowbray do with his evenings >” I asked of 
Catherine, the thought suddenly occurring to me as she was putting up 
the cards. 

“He spends them out always, unless there’s work to do: which is 
very rarely the case. Some club, I believe, he goes to: Mr. Dunn 
knows. He comes in at ten as regularly as the clock strikes.” 

‘“‘ High jinks below to-night, Nelly,” cried Robert, as he stood wind- 
ing up his watch in our room. | 

‘ How do you know?” 

‘¢ Well, when I got home here my cigar was only half smoked out, so 
I walked about a bit, before the houses, although I was behind time. 
Rather fantastical, by the way, of Dunn, to go to bed always so punc- 
tually early. While I was walking, I saw two gentlemen go down 
the area steps, and get admittance. 

“No! Gentlemen?” 

‘Gentlemen in grimy Cotes They looked something like railway 
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‘Why, Robert, the gas was out then !” 

‘“‘Of course it was. I could see that.” 

‘** Who were they, I wonder?” 

“ Visitors to Ruth and Jenkins.” 

‘What a shame !” 

“T wish this room faced the street! I'd watch at what hour my 
gentlemen take their departure.” 

“Ts that what you were looking from the window at, Robert?” 

“VES.” 

‘¢ And you say we ought not to tell Mr. and Mrs. Dunn?” 

“Not a bit of it. Let people find out the good and ill in their 
servants for themselves, Nelly.” 

As he spoke he pulled forward the gas-pipe, turned the screw, and 
applied the match. But without result. 

“No gas to-night, at any rate, Nelly.” 

I had some work to do—clean cuffs and a collar to tack in my 
morning gown, if anybody’s curious on the point—and was not ready 
for bed till past twelve. Something prompted me to try the gas again 
the last thing. It blazed up at the touch of the match. 

“ Robert! Do you see?” 

‘‘T see,” murmured sleepy Robert from the pillow, just opening his 
eyes. “High jinks.” 

But for me, I lay awake half the night, uneasily thinking. I did not 
like it, and that was the truth. 

The matter seemed to lay hold on me. _ As the nights of the week 
went on, a nervous sort of fascination, if you can call it so, compelled 
me to try those gas-lights often, sometimes one, sometimes the other, 
sometimes both. And I found that they never could be lighted before 
twelve o’clock, or aftertwo in themorning. So that the servants’ revelry 
continued over those two hours. Robert groaned and scolded, and 
vowed I should worry myself into fiddlestrings : but he would not hear 
of anything being said to Mr. and Mrs, Dunn. 

On the Saturday, news reached us up stairs that the cook was ill. 
She had caught a bad cold on her chest, and could hardly, Ruth said, 
do her work. I recommended some herb tisane that the French take 
for this, and went down to show them how to make it. 

Jenkins sat by the kitchen fire, an old red anti-macassar on her 
shoulders, and a piece of flannel round her throat. She got up and 
apologised, but I told her to sit still. 

“This cold has been hanging on me all the week,” she said. ‘‘ Last 
Monday evening, while I was hot with my cooking, I had to run round 
the street for ale for the up-stairs dinner: our barrel had turned thick. 
I caught it then.” 

I looked round at her from the table, where I stood. Monday was 
the night that Robert had seen the men steal in. 
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“ Caught it on Monday night, did you, Jenkins?” 

“Tf I didn’t, ma’am, I don’t know when else I did.” 

‘““Monday night,” said I deliberately—and what impulse it was 
prompted me to speak, I did not stay to ask. ‘‘I remember that 
night, Jenkins, for quite a curious thing happened tome. You—you 
turned the gas off at the main as usual that night, did you not?” 

‘‘In course I turned it off,” replied Jenkins, after a stare and a pause. 

“Yes, for I watched it die away out of the drawing-room burners, 
after Mr. Dunn called out to you. Well, happening to want a light up 
stairs in my room that night, I lighted one of the burners there, and— 
and it dd light.” 

Ruth, standing by me to watch my fingers, busy with the herbs, stole 
a quiet glance at Jenkins, and Jenkins stole one back at her. I saw 
all, never seeming to lift my eyes from the green leaves. 

“What a odd thing!” cried Jenkins. ‘I thought them lights in 
the spare room was never lighted at all.” 

“That has nothing to do with it. The strange part is that they 
should light when there was no gas in the pipes. There could not 
have been, you know, being turned off at the main.” 

‘“‘T should think, ma’am, you must have been a dreaming !” 

The impudence of the woman to say that! It was upon the tip of 
my tongue to tell her more, but I held it—in time. 

‘“‘T was not dreaming, I assure you, Jenkins.” 

‘¢ And what time might it have been, ma’am ?” asked Ruth. 

‘“‘Time ? After twelve.” 

“ Then I’ll vow and declare as there wasn’t no gas turned on here 
at that hour!” cried she as strenuously as her weak chest allowed her 
to speak, ‘Gas on here at midnight ! What next?” 

“Oh, well, Jenkins,” I said, afraid of making a storm, and goodness 
knew what consequences besides, “ perhaps I was mistaken.” 

“And I’m sure you were, ma’am,” returned Jenkins bluntly. But 
it did not escape me that Ruth looked just as uneasy as it was possible 
for a girl to look. And I nearly spoke my ener aloud. 

“The arch-deceivers ! ” 

That night I told Robert that we ought to make it known ; that it 
was a simple duty to do it; but I might just as well have spoken to a 
post. 

‘Look here, Nelly. Dunn has enough to worry him just now with- 
out being bothered with petty annoyances.” 

‘What has he to worry him, Robert ?” 

‘IT don’t know,” was my husband’s answer. ‘It’s something. I 
happened to tell Dunn he was not looking well, and he then said that 
he was nearly done up with some private worry that he could not 
speak of.” 

Rather strange to say, on the following day, Sunday, we were 
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destined to hear what this worry was: After supper, we gathered round 
the large fire—for it was very cold again, quite like winter—and Ruth was 
told to bring up some hot water and put the wine and spirits on the 
table. Miss Massingham was away for a day or two; but Mr. Mow- 
bray sat with us. I and my husband had been to the Temple in the 
morning ; and the conversation fell upon the sermon we had heard 
there, preached by the Master. Its subject had been the troubles of 
life, and the consolation to be found when suffering from them. 

‘Well, I don’t know what consolation 7 could find, or where to 
look for it,” cried Mr. Dunn, breaking a pause. “And I am sure my 
troubles just now are heavy enough.” 

‘¢T suppose yours are business troubles ?” remarked my husband. 
«One cannot apply religion always to them.” 

‘Yes, they are business troubles, Wyatt,” he answered, speaking 
with sharp emphasis. ‘“ And if I can’t comé to the bottom of them, 
they'll go pretty far towards tormenting me into my grave.” 

One word brought out another. I do not think he had the least 
intention of telling us what his troubles were ; but he got led on by the 
excitement of intercourse. It often happens so. 

Most lawyers have, I suppose, a kind of speciality: one firm apply- 
ing itself to one particular branch of business, one to another; and 
so on. Mr. Dunn’s was famed for what he called delicate cases: 
meaning, as I understood it, cases that required delicate handling and 
strict secrecy. At the present time he had one such in his hands of 
vast importance : and his trouble was caused by a system of constant 
baffling from the other side. Every move he made was checked before, 
so to say, it could well be made ; every bit of information he, by dint 
of much care and labour, obtained, was no sooner in his possession 
than it became known to the opposition lawyers, Tinker and Teal. 
After striving to fathom this inexplicable annoyance for some time, and 
to parry it in the best way he could, Mr. Dunn, wearied out, mortified, 
dejected, had come to the inevitable conclusion that he was being be- 
trayed ; though how it could be done, or from what quarter, he was 
at a loss to conceive. 

“The thing seems clear enough,” spoke Robert too hastily, after 
listening. “The parties from whom you get your information must 
hand it equally to the other side.” 

“No,” said Mr. Dunn. “Some of the things that have become 
known to them are confined to myself absolutely. Nota soul else in 
the world has had the slightest cognizance of them. The very 
thoughts of my mind—and I know I am not exaggerating in saying it— 
have been handed over to Tinker and Teal. Regular tinkers they 
are, between ourselves: would stoop to any dirty work. Lots of 
money, though; can bribe away right and left, and do do it.” 

“Why, how can they get at your thoughts?” cried Robert. 
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“ That’s the question, Wyatt. My absolutely unbreathed thoughts 
of course they cannot get at: but they do get them as soon as they 
are embodied on paper. It is taking rather too much out of me, just 
now, in the shape of peace.” 

‘“‘T’m sure, the way he tosses and turns about in bed at night, and 
gets up before it’s well morning light, because he can’t lie, is enough to 
throw him into a fever,” grumbled Mrs, Dunn, snatching up her gown 
from the fury of the fire, and putting down over it her watered silk 
apron. 

‘““T get up because I have work to do, Margaret,” said Mr. Dunn. 

“And if you don’t mind, it will end ina fever,” she concluded. 
“Things have never been like this all the years that we’ve been 
married.”’ 

‘“‘ Because affairs have never been like this. Look here, I’ll tell 
you the last move in the drama,” continued he; “and it is puzzling 
my very wits out of me. On Monday last I drew out a paper, em- 
bodying certain information that I had received, elaborating my opinion 
on it, and the course I thought we ought to pursue. That paper lay 
locked in my desk, unlooked at, untouched, until Wednesday morning, 
when our client, for whom we are acting, called. ‘She is a lady, I may 
as well say. I went over the paper with her, pointed out this, ex- 
plained that ; for two hours, I should think, she was in my office; and 
when she was about to depart, I, before her eyes, durn¢ the paper. It 
was too valuable to retain. Well, will you believe that yesterday after- 
noon I became sure, from certain movements of Tinker and Teal, 
that they have in some way obtained knowledge of the contents of 
that paper?” 

We sat in silence, at a loss for an answer. Mr. Mowbray, who had 
his chin on his hand, and his wondering eyes fixed on his master, 
spoke. 

‘The thing seems impossible, sir. How do you account for it?” 

“I can’t account for it,” cried Mr. Dunn. ‘ What I say, Mowbray, 
is, that the thing is totally unaccountable.” 

‘Tt seems to be one of two things, sir: either the paper you drew out 
must have been seen, or else the information it contained was suppuce 
to Tinker’s people as well as to you.” 

‘‘To me it seems to be one of two other things,” was the retort. 
‘‘ Kither my client herself has betrayed counsel, or I must have talked 
in my sleep.” 

“Good gracious ! and what if you did talk in your sleep?” cried 
Mrs. Dunn, taking the words seriously. ‘‘ There’d be nobody to hear 
you but me: and I should be asleep too.” 

‘Just so,” said he. ‘ And there’s no more likelihood that my client 
would talk: she has too much at stake. Honestly speaking, I see no 
practicability of the contents of my parchments and the contents of 
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my mind getting into Tinker and Teal’s office: and yet they do get 
there.” 

“Do I understand you that the contents of your parchments get to 
them?” asked Robert. 

“It isthe contents of the parchments that do get to them, Wyatt. 
The case involves fresh memoranda, if not fresh deeds, almost daily ; 
and Tinker and Teal get to know their substance as quickly as I do 
myself—or next door to it.” 

‘* Who draws out the deeds and the memoranda? ” 

‘*I do; always. I don’t even trust Mowbray here with them. The 
nature of the case is most onerous : almost involving life or death.” 

‘¢ And what becomes of the deeds when drawn ?” 

*‘ They are left in the private drawer of my desk in my own private 
room—the back office, you know. Thekey of the desk is never out of 
my possession.” 

“Ts it one of those patent locks of world-wide fame that skeletons 
won’t undo ?” went on Robert. ‘I often wish I had got one of them 
for my official papers over the water !” 

“Tt 1s only an ordinary lock,” said Mr. Dunn. “But there’s not a 
chance of anybody’s getting to the desk, though he had a skeleton; for 
I am in the room from sunrise to sunset.” 

“ Well, 1t seems very strange.” 

‘“‘Tt’s more than strange: it’s magical,” 

“ And it is very disagreeable,” put in the confidential clerk. ‘‘I can 
bear Mr. Dunn out in what he says—that no one can possibly get the 
chance of tampering with any lock in his private room: but neverthe- 
less it is an unpleasant thing for us all in the office. How was it you 
never told me of this before, sir ? ” 

‘¢ Well, Mowbray, the truth is, I have hated to speak of it. Where 
was the use, either? You can’t fathom it any more than I can.” 

Mr. Mowbray sat twirling his whiskers and gazing into the fire, as if 
he were trying to compass it. By the expression of his face it seemed 
a hopeless task. 


“ How long has it been going on now?” inquired Robert of Mr. 
Dunn. 

“How long? Oh, for three months. But at first, for some weeks, 
I only suspected something was wrong: doubted, in short, whether 
it was or not. Now I know it.” 

The clock on the mantel-piece chimed half-past ten : our signal for 
dispersing. Mr. Dunn lighted the bed-candles, rang the bell, and then 
went to the top of the stairs to call out the nightly order : 

‘¢Turn off the gas at the main, Ruth.” 

And in less than a minute came back the usual answering response = 
which Mr. Dunn always waited for. 

‘‘ Jenkins has turned it off, sir.” 
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And we saw the gas in the room die slowly out. 

Robert fell asleep as soon as he was in bed. As for me—well, I 
don’t care whether you laugh at my folly or not—I muffled myself in 
my warm travelling wrapper, and sat still, I meant to see whether the 
gas was turned on again this night, or not. 

Yes. A few minutes after twelve I pulled forward the angular pipe 
of the one burner, and lighted it. It went flaring aloft in the cold room, 
and Robert woke up. 

‘‘Why, Nelly, what on earth are you doing? Is it to-morrow morn- 
ing?” 

‘“‘ The gas is turned on again to-night, Robert.” 

‘What if itis? Are you going ajourney, pray? That cloak pertains 
to the boat, doesn’t it P” 

‘Robert, I have all sorts of curious ideas in my mind. I should 
like to tell them to you. It is not much past twelve o’clock.” 

‘Oh, bother! I say, do you mean to sit up all night?” 

“No. Not now I have satisfied myself that the gas is on.” 

‘‘ My belief is, that you are going luny over that gas.” 

“Tisten, Robert. I cannot help thinking those men, that the 
servants admit, must have something to do with Mr. Dunn’s 
troubles.” 

“What men?” 

“Why, the two yousaw. Don’t you remember? Stokers, you called 
them.” 

‘‘Goose! Do you suppose the men are admitted every night?” 

“At any rate, the gas is turned on every night, Robert. Even to- 
night, Sunday night, itis on, yousee. /VAy should they turn it on? 
What do they want with it?” 

For a minute or so he did not answer. 

‘“ How should men like those, the servants’ cousins or sweethearts, 
be likely to have anything to do with Mr. Dunn’s affairs? I tell you, 
Nelly, you are turning luny.”’ 

‘Never mind my lunacy. How can we be sure they have zof some- 
thing to do with it?” 

“In what way?” 

“ By getting into the office and stealing the deeds: and then—per- 
haps—selling them to Tinker and Weal. Mr. Dunn says the lock to his 
private drawer is only an ordinary lock.” 

‘‘To begin with, the deeds are not stolen. He does not speak of ever 
having lost one. Come, go on, Nelly the wise.” 

Well, that was true; and it rather checked me. No deeds had been 
taken. So far as Mr. Dunn could judge, from the position in which he 
left them and found them, they were never touched. 

‘Well, Robert, I can’t pretend to solve the mystery. But this may 
be a clue to it. Possibly the men get to vead the memoranda and 
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parchments, and then repeat the substance to Tinker and Teal. Were 
I you, I should most certainly impart this affair of the gas to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunn : they can follow it up if they think proper. Suppose, after 
we get home again, we should hear of this house being burnt down! 
You would reproach yourself then for keeping silence.” 

“Vou get to bed and to sleep, Mrs. Wyatt; and don’t chatter non- 
sense.” 

After this, I was surprised the next morning to find that Robert did 
mean to tell Mr. Dunn. He lost no time over it, either; for he spoke 
after breakfast, going down to Mr. Dunn’s office to do it. Mr. Dunn 
came up at once and told his wife. 

Nothing could exceed their astonishment. ‘They had so fully believed 
the servants were trustworthy. ‘‘I’ll have it out at once,” said Mr. 
Dunn, who was of a hasty temper in small matters. 

Both the women were summoned—Ruth from her beds above, Jenkins 
from below ; and the dining-room door was shut upon us. I stated, at 
Mr. Dunn’s request, what I had observed in regard to the gas: 
namely, that it was re-turned on again every night after everybody was 
supposed to be in bed and asleep. 

Stolidly, obstinately, defiantly, as if resenting the implied accusation, 
Jenkins vowed by all the saints in the calendar that they never did re- 
turn on the gas after her master had called out his orders to put it out. 
She and Ruth were too tired with the labours of the day not to be 
glad enough to get at once to bed. Especially now when there was 
company in the house, she added, as a fling atme. Ruth, looking 
very pale, bore her out. And, but for knowing what I did know, I 
should have thought they were asserting the truth. 

Then Mr. Dunn spoke of the two men who had come in surrepti- 
tiously the previous Monday night. Jenkins answered at once. 

“ That’s true,” she said. “My two brothers, Jim and Jacob, came 
to tell me of two things: one bad, the other good. Jim’s little son 
had been that day run over by a train at the Liverpool station, and was 
left lying there in the hospital. He wanted to borrow a pound from 
me for things for the child. The other news was that he, Jim, was 
promoted to be a driver, and would get better pay. Jacob must work 
on as a stoker yet : but his turn’! come.” 

Robert gave me a look. He had madea good guess at the men’s 
callings. Mrs. Dunn spoke. | 

‘‘Very late, Jenkins, I must say, to have visitors.” 

‘‘ They came on to me as soon as Jim’s train was in, ma’am. That 
there Liverpool train don’t get up till between ten and eleven. Me 
and Ruth couldn’t imagine who it was, a coming down the airy at that 
hour. It was a good six months since I had seen Jim before.” 

‘‘ And did you turn on the gas, Jenkins ?” questioned her master. 

“Yes, sir, I did. The kitchen’s like a well without it, for darkness. 
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I knew there was no danger, as all the burners ever lighted be all 
turned off carefully. We kept it alight a matter of ten or twelve 
minutes; not more: before the clock struck eleven they had gone 
away again.” 

_“ And you put the gas out again at the main?” 

‘‘Of course I did, sir. I turned it off at once. That is the only 
time we have ever had the gas on again,” concluded Jenkins, emphati- 
cally ; “and if it was the last word I ever had to speak, I’d say it.” 

‘Vou have never turned it on any other night at all?” 

‘* No, sir, never. There’s Ruth: she can speak to it as well as me.” 

Ruth seemed hardly in a condition to speak to anything. She was 
dissolved in tears. : 

“Mr. and Mrs. Wyatt both say that the burners in their room can 
be lighted every night after twelve o’clock,” said Mr. Dunn. “ They 
have been in the habit of trying it.” 

“The gas don’t come from our main then,” retorted Jenkins. ‘Me 
and Ruth is abed and asleep ages afore that. Perhaps them burners 
in the spare room have got a main of their own,” she concluded with 
some suppressed insolence. | 

Well, there seemed nothing satisfactory to be drawn from it. Jenkins 
and Ruth held to what they said, and were allowed to retire. Mrs. 
Dunn believed them; I saw that plainly; and she disbelieved me. 
Afterwards she hinted that I must be in some way mistaken. 

The usual routine was gone through that night—“ Ruth, turn off the 
gas at the main,”—and we went up to bed as usual. Robért got a 
book. 

‘Don’t you mean to undress, Robert? ” 

“Not yet ; I’m waiting for twelve o’clock and the gas. If it lights 
up to-night, as ordinary, Dunn and I are going on an exploring expedi- 
tion.” , 

‘Where to?” 

“‘'To every room in the house. There must be treachery somewhere.”’ 

“It must lie with the servants, Robert—in spite of their denial.” 

‘“‘ Well, that’s the only conclusion Dunn and I can come to. And 
for that reason, I have not the least expectation that there'll be any 
superfluous gas to-night, after the exposé. You can go to bed, Nelly.” 

“Oh, Robert, no! I must stay up, to see.” 

But there was gas. A few minutes after twelve, Robert tried the 
two burners and they flared up. Treading lightly in his soft slippers, 
he went to Mr. Dunn’s door and brought him in. 

“You see, Dunn. There’s the gas as large as life.” 

““ By George!” cried Mr. Dunn. 

They went creeping down stairs in their stockings, intending to 
pounce upon Ruth and Jenkins. Mrs. Dunnand I stretched ourselves 
over the balustrades to listen—for she had not undressed either. In 
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passing the offices to steal round to the lowest flight of stairs, Robert, 
as he told us later, saw a light glimmering under the door of Mr. Dunn’s 
private room. Catching his arm, he pointed to it silently. 

‘We must go in,” whispered Robert. ‘And force the door, if 
necessary.” ; 

The door was bolted ; but they did force it: they were both powerful 
men. Seated at Mr. Dunn’s desk, underneath the gas burners, all three 
alight, was Mr. Mowbray. He had the private drawer open, and was 
copying some freshly drawn-up document of importance. 

He was the culprit. Though, as Mr. Dunn said afterwards, he would - 
sooner have suspected himself. Mr. Mowbray had got into some 
dreadful embarrassment of debt; and, to try and extricate himself 
was turning traitor to his master and selling his treachery to Tinker 
and Teal. After the servants had got well to bed he had been wont 
to steal down to the coal cellar and turn on the gas at the main. 

Mr. Dunn did not prosecute him; only sent him adrift. He was a 
soft-hearted man at all times, and the clerk told him a piteous tale. 
Robert laughed : it was, he said, Dunn all over. 

And Jenkins and Ruth had been as innocent all through as we were. 
I gave them a gown a-piece when I left. 

But I don’t like gas in a house yet. I tell Robert we will not have 
it in ours, at least in the bedrooms, if ever we get the chance of coming 
home to dear old England. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MISS BLAKE ON THE WATCH. 
UCY, you will come with me to the opening service ?” 
. Lady Andinnian shook her head. “I think not, Theresa.” 

‘Why, it would be quite a distraction for you,” urged Miss Blake 
using the word in the French sense. 

Sir Karl had been in London some three or four days now ; and 
Lucy, all aweary without him, was longing and looking for his return 
every hour of the live-long summer’s day. But she was proof against 
this offered temptation. 


**T don’t think Karl would like me to go to it, Theresa. Thank you 
all the same.” 

“Do you mean to make Sir Karl your guide and model through life, 
Lucy ?” and Lady Andinnian, sincere and simple herself, detected 
not the covert sarcasm. 

“TI hope I shall never do, or wish to do, anything that he would 
object to,” was her answer, a sweet blush dyeing her cheeks. 

“Well, if you won’t appear at church, will you attend the kettle-drum 
afterwards, Lucy ?” 

‘* The kettle-drum !” echoed Lucy. ‘ What kettle-drum ?” 

‘We are going to hold one at Mrs. Jinks’s—that is, in Mr. Catta- 
comb’s rooms—for the purpose of introducing him to some of his 
friends, and to organize the parish work.” 

Lady Andinnian looked up in surprise. “The parish work?. 
What can you be talking of, Theresa?” 


“Oh, there will be district visiting, and that. It must all be arranged 
and organized.” 
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‘Will it not be interfering with Mr. Sumnor ?” 

‘‘Not at all, Shall I come round this way and ‘call for you as we 
return from the service?” 

“Thank you, no, Theresa; I would rather not. I do not think I 
should myself much care for the kettle-drum.” 

‘Very well,” coolly replied Miss Blake. ‘‘ As you please, of course, 
Lady Andinnian.” 

The service at St. Jerome’s was at length about to be inaugurated : 
for the Reverend Guy Cattacomb had duly appeared after a few days’ 
delay, for which he satisfactorily accounted. It was to be held in the 
afternoon, he having arrived in the morning; and Miss Blake, while 
talking to Lady Andinnian, was already dressed for it. She started 
forth alone: just as other eager young women, mostly young, some 
middle-aged, were starting for it, and flocking into St. Jerome’s. 

Much inward speculation had existed as to what the new parson 
would be like; and the ladies looked at him eagerly when he entered 
from the vestry to commence the service. They saw a tall young man 
in a narrow surplice, with a sheep-skin tippet worn hind before, and a 
cross at the back in the opening: spectacles ; no hair on his face, and 
not over much on his head, a few tufts of it only standing up like young 
carrots; eyes very much turned up. Certainly, in regard to personal 
beauty, the new pastor could not boast great things; but he made up 
for it in zeal, and—if such a thing may be said of a clergyman—in 
vanity ; for that he was upon remarkably good terms with himself 
and his looks, every tone and gesture betrayed. It was rather a novel 
service, but a very attractive one. Mr. Cattacomb had a good, sonorous 
voice—though it was marred by an affected accent and a drawling kind 
of delivery that savoured of insincerity and was most objectionably out 
of place. Miss Jane St. Henry played the harmonium ; and the young 
ladies’ singing, so far as it went, was good, but it wanted men’s voices. 
There was a short sermon, very rapidly delivered, and not to be under- 
stood—quite after a new fashion of the day. During its progress, little 
Miss Etheridge happened, to look round, and saw Mr. Moore, the 
surgeon, at the back. 

“If you'll believe me, there’s old Moore here!” she whispered to 
Mary St. Henry. 

Yes, the surgeon was there. He had laughed a little over this 
curlous new place that was being called a church, and said at home 
_ that day that he should look in and see what its services were to be 
like. Hewas more surprised than pleased. Just as Mr. Smith the 
agent had asked, Is it Roman Catholic or Protestant ? so did Mr. Moore 
mentally ask the question now. ‘The place was pretty full, Some few 
people had come over from Basham to be present. Mr. Moore's eyes 
went ranging amid the chairs, scanning the congregation. His 
daughters were not there. They are too sensible, thought the doctor. 
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But the fact was, the Misses Moore had been afraid to ‘come. — 
Hearing their father say he should look in, they deemed it wise to keep | 
away—and did so, to their own deep mortification and disappointment. :: 
Mr. Moore was an easy tempered man, and an indulgent father; but if 
once in a way he did by chance issue an edict, it might not be dis-- 
obeyed—and had he seen them there with his own eyes, he might have 
prohibited their going for the future. So they allowed.policy to. ees : 
and stayed at home. 

What with the opening service, and what with the coming party-at 
Mrs. Jinks’s, Foxwood was that day stirred to its centre. The pre- 
parations for the kettle-drum were on an exhaustive scale, the different 
ladies having vied with each other in sending in supplies. Butter, 
cream, delicate bread and cakes, jam, marmalade, choice fruit, biscuits, 
and other things too numerous to mention. Miss Blake had taken a 
huge package of tea, and some beautiful flowers, the latter offering 
cajoled out of old Maclean, the head gardener at the Court. 

The walk to St. Jerome’s and back, together with the excitement of 
the new service, had made them thirsty, and it was universally agreed 
to take tea first, though only four o’clock, and proceed to business 
afterwards. ‘The table groaned under the weight of good things on it, 
and Miss Blake presided. The room was too small for the company, 
who sat or stood as they could, elbowing each other, and making much’ 
of Mr. Cattacomb. Tongues were going fast, Mr. Cattacomb’s 
amidst them, and Miss Blake was getting hot with the work of inces- 
santly filling cups from the tea-pot, when a loud knock, announcing 
further visitors, shook the street door and Paradise Row. 

‘“Who can it be? I’m sure we have no room for more !” 

Mrs. Jinks went to see. Throwing open the door, there stood the 
Misses Moore. Though debarred of the opening service, they would 
not be done out of the kettle-drum. 

‘‘ Are they here yet, Mrs. Jinks ?” cried the young ladies eagerly. 

‘Yes, they are here,” replied the Widow Jinks, her cap (clean for 
the occasion, and no bonnet) trembling with suppressed wrath. 

“Ohdear! Has tea begun?” 

‘‘Begun, Miss Jemima! it’s to be hoped it’s three-parts over. I'll 
tell you what it is, young ladies: when I agreed to let my parlours to 
the Reverend Cattakin, I didn’t bargain to keep the whole parish in 
kettle-drumming. Leastways, not to wait on ’em; and bile kettles 
for ’em, and toast muffins for ’em by the hour at a stretch. I thought 
what a nice quiet lodger I should have—a single man, and him a 
minister! Instead of which I might just as well keep an 'inn.” 

The young ladies walked on, wisely giving no answer, and entered 
the parlour. There they were presented to Mr. Cattacomb, and joined 
the tea-table. 

Kettle-drums, as we are all aware, cannot last for ever, and before 
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six o’clock Miss Blake was on her way back to Foxwood Court. The 
discussion as to district visiting and other- matters was postponed to 
another day, Mr. Cattacomb pleading fatigue (and no wonder); and 
Miss Blake—who was in point of fact the prime mover and prop and 
stay of it all—inwardly thinking that a less crowded meeting would be 
more conducive to business. As she was nearing the gate at Foxwood 
Court, she met Mr. Smith sauntering along, apparently out for an 
airing. 

‘“‘ Good afternoon, madam !” 

He would have passed with the words, but she stopped to talk with 
him. The truth was, Miss Blake had taken, she knew not why or 
wherefore, a liking for Mr. Smith. From the first moment she saw 
him he had possessed a kind of attraction for her. It must be said 
that she believed him to be a gentleman. 

“You were not at the opening service at St. Jerome’s this afternoon, 
Mr. Smith?” she said, half reproachfully. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I thought I should be out of place 
there, as the congregation was comprised only of ladies,” was his 
reply. ‘Happening to be walking that way, I saw lots of them 
go in.” : 

‘*Foxwood cannot boast of gentlemen in the middle of the day ; 
they are off to Basham for their different occupations. But you are 
an idle man, Mr. Smith.” 

“‘T am not always idle, I assure you, Miss Blake. I have Sir Karl 
Andinnian’s interests to look to.” 

“Qh, indeed! As a friend, I presume? ” 

‘Just so.” . 

“Well, you would not have been quite solitary if you had come in. 
Mr. Moore was there.” 

“Ay. He looked in for five minutes, and came out laughing. I 
don’t know what amused him, unless it was to see the Misses Sumnor 
there.” 

‘I think you must have been watching us all—all who went in, and 
all who came out,” said Miss Blake. The agent smiled as he dis- 
claimed the imputation : and with that they parted. 

“Those flowers were so much admired and appreciated, Maclean,” 
said Miss Blake to the gardener as she passed the lodge—where he sat 
at tea with his wife—the door open. ‘There are no such hot-house 
flowers anywhere as yours.” 

Maclean, a short man with a fresh colour, rose and thanked her for 
the compliment. She passed rapidly on, and entered the house by 
the window of the north room. 

“YT wonder where Lucy is ?—Dressing, perhaps; or seated at the 


window looking out for her husband. Foolish child! Does he deserve 
that love?” 
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Treading softly on the carpeted staircase, her knock at Lady Andin- 
nian’s door and her entrance were simultaneous. Lucy, in her white 
morning dress with its blue ribbons, was standing up beside her 
husband. His arm was round her waist, her face lay upon his breast, 
his own bent down upon it. 

It was an awkward moment for Miss Blake; she bit her lips as she 
stammered an apology. Lucy, blushing and laughing, drew away. 
Karl stood his ground, laughing too. 

**T did not know you had returned, Sir Karl.” 

“T have just come: three minutes ago,” he said, holding out his hand. 
“ Lucy was telling me you had gone to a kettle-drum, and I saucily 
assured her she must have dreamt it. Fancy kettle-drums at Foxwood!” 

They separated for the purpose of dressing, Miss Blake biting her 
lips stillas she went to her room. The little matter had turned her blood 
hot and cold. Doas she would, she could not get rid entirely of her 
love for Karl Andinnian, in spite of the chronic resentment she 
indulged towards him. 

“If this is jealousy,” she murmured, sitting down to think, and 
undoing her veil with fingers that thrilled to their extreme ends, “I 
must indeed school myself. I thought I had learned to bear calmly.” 

At dinner Sir Karl seemed in better spirits than usual. He told them 
he had been to the Opera to hear the new singer, Ilma de Murska, in 
‘¢ Robert le Diable.” 

‘¢Oh, Karl !—and not to have had me with you!” cried Lucy. 

“‘T will take you up on purpose, Lucy. You must hear her. In the 
song ‘ Robert, toi que j’aime’ she electrified us all. I never heard any- 
thing like it in my life. And she is most elegant on the stage. Her 
dresses are splendid.” 

‘¢ Was any one there that you knew e” 

‘“‘T hardly looked at the house at all. I was in the stalls. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales were in the royal box.” 

‘7 am sure, Karl, it is a wonder to hear that you went !” 

“True, Lucy; but my evenings hung heavily on my hands, 
What with Plunkett and Plunkett and other business matters, the days 
were busy enough : I used to wish the evenings were. I felt very dull.” 

‘Just as I have been feeling here, Karl, without you.” 

His answer to his wife was but a look; but Miss Blake wished she 
had not caught it. What had she done, that his love should have 
missed her to be lavished on this girl-child ? 

‘¢Sir Karl,” she cried, somewhat abruptly, ‘‘ who is Mr. Smith ?” 

“T don’t know,” carelessly replied Sir Karl, whose thoughts were 
preoccupied. 

‘Not know! But is he not your agent? and a friend also?” 

Sir Karl was fully aroused now. “Know who Mr. Smith is?” he 
repeated—and he wished to heaven in his secret heart that he did 
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know. ‘‘ How do you mean, Miss Blake? He is Mr. Smith, and— 
yes—a kind of agent to me on the estate.” 

The latter part of the answer was given lightly, half merrily, as if. he 
would pass it off with a laugh. Miss Blake resumed. 

‘Ts he not an old friend of the Andinnian family ?” 

“Of some of them, I believe. I did not know him myself.” 

“Who gave him his appointment ?” 

‘‘My mother. She considered it well to have some responsible 
person here to look after my interests, as I was living abroad.” 

_ “Yo you not intend, Sir Karl, to. make an acquaintance of him ?— 
a friend?” 

For a moment Sir Karl’s brows were heavily moe “I. do not 
suppose I shall,” he quietly said. 

** He seems a well-informed, agreeable man ; and is, I conclude, a 
gentleman,” returned Miss Blake, quite ina tone of remonstrance. 

_ “Tam glad to hear it,” replied Sir Karl, his manner somewhat 
freezing. ‘“‘ And so, Lucy, you have had some of the neighbours calling 
here?” he continued, addressing his wife and turning the conversation. 

‘“Oh, Karl, yes! And you were not here to help me; and I did 
not know them, and confused their names hopelessly one with another.” 

‘¢T should not have known them either,” laughed Sir Karl. 

Miss Blake had some letters to write, and got:to them after dinner: 
she had been too much engaged with other things during the day. 
Tea was-taken in early to the drawing‘room, and afterwards she. went 
back to her own room to finish her writing by what little light remained. 
She saw Sir Karl and Lucy in the garden arm-in-arm, conversing 
together in low confidential tones. Evidently they were all-sufficient 
for each other and did not miss her. 

Say what we will, it could but seem to Miss Blake a neglect and 
something worse, looking upon past matters in her own light; and it 
told upon her cruelly. _ 

The evening dusk drew on. She heard. Lucy at the piano in the 
drawing-room, seemingly alone, trying.a bit of one song and a bit of 
another. There was no doubt that she thought Theresa was still busy 
and. would not interrupt her. Miss Blake put up her desk and sat at 
the open window. By and by, when it was nearly dark, she threw a 
shawl on her shoulders, stepped out, crossed the lawn, and lost herself 
amidst the opposite trees. Miss Blake was that night in no mood for 
companionship : she preferred her own company to that of Lucy or her 
husband. As we say by the cross little children, the black dog was 
on her back; she did not listen even to the sweet melody of the 
nightingales. 

‘But for St. Jerome’s I would not stay another day here,” ran her 
thoughts. ‘I almost wish now I had. not stirred in the church matter 
but: let the benighted placealone. As it is—and Mr..Cattacomb’s come 
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—why, I must- make the best of!it, and‘do my duty. Stay! Stay, 
Theresa Blake!” she broke-offrin iselfsoliloquising sternness. ‘Is this 
fulfilling your-good resolution—to give up’all, and bear all? Let me 
put away such evil thoughts and work bravely on, and stay here cheer- 
fully for Lucy’s sake. It may be that she will want a friend, and I— 
Oh, there he is !” wis 

The last-sentence related:to Sir.Kayl.. -She had gradually got round 
the house to the other side, which brought her in face of Sir Karl’s 
room. The doors of the window stood wide open; a lamp was on the 
table, by whose light he seemed :to! be. reading a note and ‘talking to 
Hewitt, who stood near.. Crossing: over on the soft grass she drew 
within.’ ear-shot, not: really with any-intention of listening, but in her 
mind’s abstraction—what was there:hkely to pass between Sir-Karl and 
histservant.that concerned ‘her: to.hear?' With the bright lamp insidg 
and the darkness out, they could: not:see ‘her. 

~ “You must be very cautious, :Hewitt;”: Sir Karl was saying. “ Im- 
plicitly silent.” 

‘“‘T have been, sir, and shall be,” was the answer: “ There’s no fear 
of me, 'I have not. had :the interests of ae family at a all these 
years, Sir Karl, to compromise:them nw?” 

“T know, I know, Hewitt. Weéliithat’s-all, I think for to-night 

Miss ‘Blake. passed back: again: out:of- hearing, very slowly and 
thoughtfully. She Aad heard the-words,:and was dissecting them: it 
almost sounded: as though: Sir, Kasl and: his man had' some secret to- 
gether. Stepping on to the terrace, she was about to go'in, when’she 
heard.Sir:Karl“enter the .drawmg-room: and speak to his: wife. 

- “7 think. I shall-take.a bit of a stroll, Lucy.” 

‘To smoke your cigar:?? Dose; Karl” | 

‘¢ T_-wonder—whether it 1s an excuse to-go where he went'the other 
night?” thought Miss: Blake, thecidea:striking het like a flash of ‘ight- 
ming. “I'll watch him... I ..will...: E saic:1I would, and I will. His 
family may have interests of their own, but Lucy and her family have 
theirs, and for her sake: I’ll watch.” 

Drawing the shawl over her head, she-passed out at one of the small 
gates, crossed the road, and glided along under cover of the opposite 
hedge as far as the Maze: Thereshe stood, back amidst ‘the trees, and 
sheltered: from observation. : The dress-she'wore happened to be black, 
the shawl -was. black, and: she:coyld:not-be ‘seen in the shade. 

It was-a still night. Theidew'was rising, and there seemed to be 
some damp exhaled from the trees: The time passed, ever so many 
minutes, and she began: to. think; she: had“come on a fruitless errand. 
_ Or was it that Sir Karl was only lingering with his wife ? - | 

“Good gracious! What:wasthat??  ~ 

A:shrill shriek: right: overcMiss: Blake's head had caused the words 
andthe start: It-must have been: only-ainight bird; but her nerves— 
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what few she had—were on the tension, and she began to tremble 
slightly. It was not a pleasant position, and she wished herself away. 

‘*V'll go,” she mentally cried. ‘I wish I had not come. I—hope 
—Mr. Smith’s—not looking out, or he will see me!” she addéd, slowly 
and ‘dubiously. 

The doubt caused her to stay where she was and strain her eyes at 
the opposite cottage. Was it fancy? One of the windows stood open, 
and she thought she saw a head and eyes peeping from it. Peeping, 
not openly looking. 

“He must have seen me come!” decided Miss Blake. ‘ But surely 
- he’d not know me, wrapped up like this! Hark!” 

A very slight sound had dawned upon her ear. Was it Sir Karl 
advancing? Surely the sound was that of footsteps! At the same 
moment, there arose another and separate sound ; and that was close 
® her, inside the gates by which she stood. 

‘Some one must be coming out!” breathed Miss Blake. “It’s 
getting complicated. I wish I was safe away. Two pairs of eyes may 
see what one would not.” 

Sir Karl Andinnian—for the footsteps were his—advanced. Very 
quietly and cautiously. Miss Blake could see that he had changed his 
dress coat for another, which he had got buttoned closely round him, 
though the night was close. Halting at the gate he drew the key from 
his pocket as before, unlocked it, and passed in: Some one met him. 

‘Karl! I am so glad you have come! I thought ye would ! I knew 
you had returned.” 

It was a soft, sweet voice: the same voice, Miss Blake could have 
laid a wager on it, that had sung “ When lovely woman stoops to 
folly.” Their hands met: she was sure of that. Perhaps their lips 
also: but she could not see. 

“Why, how did you know I was back ?” he asked. 

‘Oh, Ann came to the gate to answer a ring, and saw you pass from 
the station.” 

“‘ Why are you out here?” he resumed. “Is it prudent ?” 

“I was restless, expecting you. I have so much to say ; and, do you 
know, Karl——.” 

The voice sank into too low a tone to be audible to the thirsty ears 
outside. Both had spoken but in whispers. Miss Blake cautiously 
stretched forth her head, so as to get a glimpse through the closely- 
barred gate. Yes: it was the lovely girl she had seen during that 
stealthy visit of hers: and she had taken Sir Karl’s arm while she 
talked to him. Another minute, and they both disappeared within the 
trees of the maze. 

Whether Miss Blake was glued to the trunk of the tree she stood at, 
or whether it was glued to her, remains a problem to be solved. It was 
one of the two. There she stood; and, leave it she could not. That 
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the flood-gates of a full tide of iniquity had suddenly been opened 
upon her was as clear to her mind as the light of day. Much that 
had been incomprehensible in the Maze and its inmates admitted of 
no doubt now. An instinct of this had been playing in her fancy 
previously: but she had driven it away as fancy, and would not allow 
herself to dwell on it. And now—it seemed as though she stood at 
the edge of a yawning precipice looking down on a gulf of almost 
unnatural evil, from the midst of which Sir Karl Andinnian shone 
prominently out, the incarnation of all that was wicked and false and 
treacherous. But for the necessity of stillness and silence, Miss Blake 
could have groaned aloud. 

A few minutes, and she stole away. There was nothing to wait or 
watch for: she knew all. Forgetting about Clematis Cottage and the 
eyes that might be peeping from it, she got back into the grounds x 
Foxwood and sat down on the bare terrace in the night, to commu 
with herself. What should her course be? Surely she ought to impart 
the secret to that poor girl, Lucy, whom the man had dared to make 
his wife. 

Let us render justice to Miss Blake. Hard though she was by nature, 
she strove to do her duty in all conscientiousness at all times and in all 
places. Sin she detested, no matter of what nature; detested it both 
as sin and for its offence against God. That Sir Karl Andinnian was 
living in secret, if not open sin, and was cruelly deceiving his innocent 
and unsuspicious wife, was clearly indisputable. It must not be allowed 
to go on—at Jeast so far as Lucy was concerned. To allow her to 
remain the loving and unsuspicious partner of this man would be almost 
like making her a third in the wickedness, was what Miss Blake thought 
in her anger. And she decided on her course. 

“And I—if I did not enlighten her, knowing what I know—should 
be countenancing and administering to the sin,” she saidaloud. ‘“ Good 
heavens! what a pit seems to be around us! May I be helped to do 
right !” 

Rising and shaking the night-dew from her hair, she passed upstairs 
to her own chamber. Lady Andinnian was moving about her dressing- 
room. Impulse induced Miss Blake to knock at the door. Not that 
she intended to speak then. 

“‘ Are you undressing, Lucy?” she asked, an unconscious pity in her 
voice for the poor young wife. 

‘Not yet, Theresa. Aglaé’s coming up, though, I think. It was 
dull down stairs by myself, and I thought I might as well come on. I 
could not find you anywhere. I thought you must have gone to bed.” 

“‘T was out of doors.” 

“Were you! I called to you outside on the terrace, but no one 
answered.” 

‘Sir Karl is out, then ?”’ 
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“He is strolling about somewhete,” replied Lucy. ‘“ He doés not 
sleep well, and likes to take half an hour’s stroll-the last thing. It 
strikes. me sometimes that Karl’s not strong, Theresa: Due I try to 
throw .the fear off.” 

Miss Blake drew in her lips, biting them to an:enforced silence. She 
was burning to say what she could say, but knew it would be premature. 

“TI will wish you good-night, Lucy, my dear. I am. tired, and—and 
out.of sorts.” 

“Good-night, Theresa: dormez bien,” was the gay answer. 

“To waste her love and solicitude upon Aim /” thought Miss Blake, 
as she stepped along the corridor with erect head.and haughty brow. “I 
told Colonel Cleeve before the marriage that he was wild—little Dennet 
had said s0-—but I was put down. No wonder Sir Karl cannot spend 
his income on:his:‘home! he has other ways and means for. it. ;Oh, how 
true are the words of holy. writ! .‘The heart ot man is deceitfal above 
all. things and. ey wicked.’ ” 


CHAPTER XV. 
REVEALED TO LADY ANDINNIAN. 


THE morning.sun had chased away the dew on the grass, but the 
hedge-rows.were giving out their fragrance, and the lark and blackbird 
sang in the.trees, as.Miss Blake was returning from early service at St. 
Jerome’s : or, as St. Jerome’s people called it, Matins. 

In spite of the nearly sleepless night. she had pasagd, Miss Blake 
looked well... Her -superabundance of hair, freshly washed up with its 
cunning:cosmetics and adorned to perfection, gleamed as if so. many 
golden particles of dust were shining:on it ; her morning robe was of 
light muslin,.and becoming. as fashion could make it.. It was.very 
unusual for Miss: Blake: to get httle sleep: she was of:too:equable a 
temperament..to. lie awake: but the. previous. night’s ‘revelation: had 
disturbed her in no common degree, and her head had ached when she 
rose. The headache was -passing now, ahd: she felt quite’ ready for 
breakfast... A task lay before. her that day:.the disclosure to Lady 
Andinnian. It was all cut and dried:: how she should make it: even 
the very words of it were already framed. 

She would not so much as turn her eyes on the gate’ of: the. Maze : 
had she been on that side of the road she would have caught up-her 

g@ounces as she. passed it. Never, willingly, would she soil her.shoes 
with that side of. the :way again—the. place had.a brand on it. It ‘was 
quite refreshing to turn her eyes on Clematis: Cottage, sheltering: the 
respectable single bachelor who lived there. 

She turned them.on the bachelor. as well. Mr. Smith, in a'light - 
morning coat, and his arm as usual in a black sling, was out of: doors 
amidst the rose trees on the little lawn, gazing at-one of ‘them through 
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his green. spectacles. Miss Blake stopped as he-saluted her, and goes 
mornings were exchanged. 

“IT am no judge of flowers,” he said, “ have not lived among them 
enough for that; but it appears to me that this rose, just come out, 
is a very rare and beautiful specimen.” 

Obeying the evident wish—given in manner alone, not in words— 
that she should go in and look at. the rose, Miss Blake entered. It 
was a tea-rose of exquisite tint and sweetness. Miss Blake was warm 
in her admiration ; she had not noticed any exactly like it at the Court. 
.Before she could-stop the sacrilege Mr. Smith had opened his penknife, 
-cut off the rose, and was presenting it to her. 

‘¢Oh, how could you!” she exclaimed. “ It was so beautiful here, 
- in your garden.” 

“‘ Madam, it will be more beautiful there,” he rejoined, as she began 
to put it in her waistband. 

‘““T should be. very sorry, but that I see other buds will soon be 
out.” 

‘Yes, by to-morrow: Earth does not deal-out her flowers to us with 
a niggardly hand.” - 

Accompanying . the resolution Miss Blake. had-come to the previous 
evening and perfected in the night—in her eyes a very righteous and 
proper. resolution, namely, to disclose what. she knew to Lady Andin- 
nian—accompanying this, I say, was an undercurrent of determination 
to. discover as many particulars of the ill-savoured matter as she 
possibly could discover. Standing at this moment on Mr. Smith’s 
grass-plat, that gentleman. beside her and the gates of the Maze in full 
view opposite, an idea struck Miss Blake that perhaps he knew-some- 
thing. 

She began to question him. Lightly and apparently carelessly, 
interspersed with observations about the flowers, she turned the con- 
versation on the Maze, asking this, and remarking that. 

“Lonely it must be for Mrs. Grey? Oh yes. How long has she 
lived there, Mr. Smith ?” 

. “She came—let:me see.. Shortly, I think, before Mrs. Andinnian’s 
death.” 
. “Ah, yes. At the time Sir Karl was staying here.” 

‘Was Sir Karl staying here? By the way, yes, I think he was.” 

Miss Blake, toying with a spray of the flourishing clematis, happened 
to look. suddenly at Mr. Smith as he gave the answer, and saw hig. 
glance turned covertly gn her through his green glasses. “He knows 
all. about it,” she thought, “‘and is screening Sir Karl. That last 
answer, the pretended non-remembrance, was an evasion.” Just fora 
moment there was a silence. 

“Mr. Smith,.you may: trust-me,” she then said in alowtone. “I 
fancy.that you.and I both know pretty well who it was brought the 
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lady here and why she lives in that seclusion. But I could never have 
believed it of Sir Karl Andinnian.” 

Mr. Smith in his surprise—and it looked like very genuine surprise 
—took off his glasses and gazed at Miss Blake without them. He had 
rather fine brown eyes, she noticed. Not a word spoke he. 

“You wonder that I should speak of this, Mr. Smith—I see that.” 

‘“‘T don’t understand you, ma’am, and that’s the truth.” 

‘“Oh, well, I suppose you will not understand. Sir Karl ought to be 
ashamed of himself.” 

Whether it was her tart tone that suddenly enlightened Mr. Smith, 
or whether he had but been ‘pretending before, there could be no mis- 
take that he caught her meaning now. He put on his green spectacles 
with a conscious haugh. 

‘*Hush,” said he, making believe playfully to hide his face. “We 
are content, you know, Miss Blake, to ignore these things.” 

“Yes, I do know it, dear sir: it is the way of the world. But they 
cannot be ignored in the sight of heaven.” 

The striking of nine o’clock inside the house reminded Miss Blake 
that the morning was getting on, and that she had best make haste if 
she wanted any breakfast. Mr. Smith held the gate open for her, and 
shook her offered hand. She stepped onwards, feeling that a mutual, 
if silent, understanding had been established between them—that they 
shared the disgraceful secret. 

Had Miss Blake wanted confirmation in her belief, this would have 
established it. But shedid not. She was as sure of the fact as though 
an angel had revealed it. The sight of her own good eyes, the hearing 
of her true ears, and the exercise of her keen common sense had 
established it too surely. 

“My task lies all plain before me,” she murmured. “It is a 
disagreeable one, and may prove a thankless, but I will not shrink 
from it. Who am I that I should turn aside from an appointed duty ? 
That it Aas been appointed me, events show. I have been guided in 
this by a higher power than my own.” 

An appointed duty! Perhaps Miss Blake thought she had been 
‘appointed ” to watch the Maze gates in the shade of the dark night, 
to track the private steps of her unsuspicious host, Karl Andinnian }! 
There is no sophistry in this world like self-sophistry ; nothing else so 
deceives the human heart. 

Miss Blake found her opportunity in the course of the morning. A 
shade of pity crossed her for the happiness she was about to mar, as 
she saw them out together after breakfast, amid the flowers. Now 
Lucy’s arm entwined fondly in his, now tripping by his side, now calling 
his attention to some rare or sweet blossom, as Mr. Smith had called 
Miss Blake’s in the morning. In Lucy’s bright face, as she glanced 
perpetually at her lord and husband, there was so much of love, so 
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much of trust: and in his, Sir Karl’s, there was a whole depth of 
apparent tenderness for her. 7 

‘Men were.deceivers ever,” angrily cried Miss Blake, recalling a line 
of the old ballad. “It’s enough to make one sick. But I am sorry for 
Lucy ; it will be a dreadful blow. How I wish it could be inflicted on 
him instead of her. In a measure it will fall on him—for of course 
Lucy will take active steps.” 

Later, when Sir Karl, as it chanced, had gone over to Basham, and 
Lucy was in her pretty little dressing-room, writing to some girl friend, 
Miss Blake seized on the opportunity. Shutting herself in with Lady 
Andinnian she made the communication to her. She told it with as 
much gentle consideration as possible, very delicately, and, in fact, 
rather obscurely. At first Lady Andinnian did not understand, could 
not understand ; and when she was made to understand, her burning 
face flashed forth its indignation, and she utterly refused to believe. 

Miss Blake only expected this. She was very soothing and tender. 

‘¢Sit down, Lucy,” she said. ‘Listen. On my word of honour, I 
would not have imparted this miserable tale to inflict on you pain so 
bitter, but that I saw it must be done. For your sake, and in the 
interests of everything that’s right and just and seemly, it would not 
have done to suffer you to remain in ignorance, a blind victim to the 
dastardly deceit practised on you by your husband.” 

‘‘ He could not so deceive me, Theresa; he could not deceive any 
one,” she burst forth passionately. 

“ My dear, I only ask you to listen. You can then judge for your- 
self. Do not take my word that it is, or must be, so. Hear the facts, 
_and then use your own common sense. Alas Lucy, there can be no 
mistake: but for knowing that, should I have spoken, think you ? It is, 
unfortunately, as true as heaven.” 

From the beginning to the end, Miss Blake told her tale. She spoke 
out without reticence now. Sitting beside Lucy on the sofa, and 
holding her hands in hers with a warm and loving clasp, she went over 
“it all. The mystery that appeared to encompass this young lady, 
living alone at the Maze in strict seclusion with her two old servants, 
who were man and wife, she spoke of first as an introduction. She 
said how curiously it had attracted her attention, unaccountably to her- 
self at the time, but that zow she knew a divine inspiration had guided 
her to the instinct. She avowed how she had got in, and that it was 
done purposely; and that she had seen the girl, who was called Mrs. . 
Grey, and was “ beautiful as an angel,” and heard her sing the charac- 
teristic song (which might well indeed have been written of Aer) “‘ When 
lovely woman stoops to folly.” Next, she described Sir Karl’s secret 
visits ; the key he let himself in with, taken from his pocket; the 
familiar and affectionate words interchanged between him and the girl, 
who had come to the gate to wait for him. She told Lucy that she 
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had afterwards had corroborative evidence from Mr. Smith, the agent : 
he appeared to know all about it, to take itas a common matter of 
course, and to be content to ignore it after the custom of the world. 
She said that Sir Karl had brought Mrs. Grey to the Maze during the 
time he was staying at Foxwood in attendance on his sick mother : 
and she asked Lucy to recal the fact of his prolonged sojourn here, of 
his unwillingness to leave it and rejoin her, his wife; and of the very 
evident desire he had had to keep her altogether from Foxwood. In 
short, as Miss Blake put the matter—and every syllable she spoke did 
she believe to be strictly true and unexaggerated—it was simply im- 
possible for the most unwilling listener not to be convinced. 

Lady Andinnian was satisfied: and it was as her death blow. Truth 
itself could not have appeared more plain and certain. After the 
first outburst of indignation, she had sat very calm and quiet, listening 
silently. Trifles excite the best of us, but in a great calamity heart and 
self alike shrink into stillness. Save that she had turned pale as 
death, there was no sign. 

“Lucy, my poor Lucy, forgive me! I would have spared you if I 
could: but I believe the task of telling you was /azd on me.” 

‘‘Thank you, yes; I suppose it was right to tell me, Theresa,” came 
the mechanical answer from the quivering lips. 

‘¢ My dear, what will be your course? You cannot remain here, his 
wife.” 

‘‘Would you please let me be alone, now, Theresa? I do not seem 
to be able to think yet collectedly.” . 

‘The door closed on Miss Blake, and Lady Andinnian bolted it after 
her. She bolted the other two doors, so as to make sure of being 
alone. The abandonment began then. Kneeling on the carpet, her 
head buried on the sofa pillow, she lay realizing the full sense of the 
awful shock. It shook her to the centre. Oh, how dreadful it was! 
She had so loved Karl, so believed in him: she had believed that man 
rarely loved a maiden and then a wife as Karl had loved her. This, 
then, must have been the secret trouble that was upon him !—which 
had all but induced him to break off his marriage! she reasoned, and 
supposed she reasoned correctly. All parts of the supposition, had 
she thought them well out, might not perhaps have fitted-in to one 
another : but in a distress such as this, no woman—no, nor man either 
—is capable of working out problems logically. She assumed that it 
must have been going on for years: in all probability long before he 
knew her. | 

An hour or so of this painful indulgence, and then Lady Andinnian 
rose from the floor and sat down to think, as well as she could think, 
what her course should be. Ske was truly religious, though perhaps 
she knew it not. Theresa Blake was ostensibly so, and very much so 
in her own belief: but the difference was wide. The one had the real 
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gold, the other but the base coin washed over. She, Lucy, strove to 
think and to see what would be right and best to do; for herself, for 
her misguided husband, and in the sight of God. 

She sat and thought it out, perhaps for another hour. Aglaé came 
to the: door to say luncheon was served, but Lady Andinnian said 
Miss Blake was to be told that she had a headache and should not 
take any. To make a scandal and leave her husband’s home—as 
Theresa seemed to have hinted—would have gone well nigh to kill 
her with the shame and anguish it would entail. And oh, she hoped, 
she trusted, that her good father and mother, who had yielded to her 
love for Karl and so sanctioned the marriage, might never, never know 
of this. She lifted her imploring eyes and hands to heaven: in prayer 
that it might be kept from them. She prayed that she might be 
enabled to do what was right, and to dear: to bear silently and 
patiently, no living being, save Sir Karl, knowing what she had to 
endure. 

For, while she was praying for the way to be fiaile clear before her, 
and for strength to walk in it, however thorny it might be, an idea had 
dawned upon her that this matter might possibly be kept from the world, 
held sacred between herself and Sir Karl. Cow/d she? could she con- 
tinue to live on at the Court, bearing in patient silence—nay, in im- 
patient—the cruel torment, the sense of insult? And yet, if she did 
not remain, how would it be possible to conceal it all from her father and 
mother? The very indecision seemed well nigh to kill her. 

Vasitors drove up to the house in the course of the afternoon—the 
county people were beginning to call—and Lady Andinnian had to go 
down. Miss Blake was off to one of St. Jerome’s services—of which 
the Reverend Guy Cattacomb was establishing several daily. Sir 
Karl came home while the visitors were there. After their depar- 
ture, when he came to look round for his wife, he was told she had 
hastily thrown on bonnet and ante and gone out. Sir Karl rather 
wondered. 

Not only to avoid her husband, but also because she wanted to see 
Margaret Sumnor, and perhaps gain from her a crumb of comfort in her 
utter wretchedness, had Lady Andinnian run forth to gain the vicarage. 
Margaret was lying as before, on her hard couch, or board; doing, fora 
wonder, nothing. Her hands were clasped meekly before her on her 
white wrapper, her eyelids seemed heavy with crying. But the eyes 
smiled a cheerful greeting to Lady Andinnian. 

‘Ts anything the matter, Margaret ?” 

It was but the old story, the old grievance ; Margaret Sumnor was’ 
pained by it, more or less, nearly every day of her life—the home treat- 
ment of her father: the contempt shown to him by his second family ; 
ay, and by his wife. 

‘Tt is athing I cannot talk of much, Lucy. I should not speak of it 
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at all, but that it is well known to Foxwood, and talked of openly. 
Caroline and Martha set papa at naught in all ways: the insolence of 
their answers to him, both in words and manner, brings the blush of 
pain and shame to his face. This time the trouble was about that new 
place of Miss Blake’s, St. Jerome’s. Papa forbid them to frequent 
it; but it was just as though he had spoken to a stone—in fact, 
worse; for they retorted and set hit at defiance. They wanted 
daily service, they said, and should go where it was held. So now 
papa, I believe, thinks of resuming his daily services here, at Trinity, 
hoping it may counteract the other. There, that’s enough of home and 
my red eyes, Lucy. You don’t look well.” 

Lady Andinnian drew her chair quite close to the invalid, so that she 
might let her hand rest in the one held out for her. ‘I have a trouble 
too, Margaret,” she whispered. ‘“‘ A dreadful, sudden trouble, a blow ; 
and I think it has nearly broken my heart. I cannot tell you what it ~ 
is ; I cannot tell any one in the world 

‘‘ Except your husband,” interposed Miss Sumnor. “ Never have any 
concealments from him, Lucy.” 

Lady Andinnian’s face turned red and white with embarrassment. 
‘Yes, him ; I shall have to speak to him,” she said, in some hesitation : 
and Miss Sumnor's deep insight into others’ hearts enabled her to guess 
that the trouble had something to do with Sir Karl. She suspected it 
was that painful thing to a young wife—a first quarrel. 

‘Tam not like you, Margaret—ever patient, ever good,” faltered 
poor Lady Andinnian. “I seem to be nearly torn apart with conflieting 
thoughts—perhaps I ought to say passions—and I thought I would 
come to you for a word of advice and comfort. There are two ways in 
which I can act in this dreadful matter; and indeed that word is no 
exaggeration, for it is very dreadful. The one would be to make a stir 
in it, take a high tone, and set forth my wrongs ; that would be revenge, 
and I hardly know whether it would be right, or bring right. The other 
would be to put up with the evil in silence, and dear, and leave the 
future to God. Which must I do?” 

Margaret Sumnor turned as much as she could tum without assist- 
ance, and laid both her hands imploringly on Lady Andinnian’s. 

‘Lucy ! Lucy! choose the latter. I have seen, oh, so much of this 
revenge, and of how it has worked. My dear, I believe in my honest 
heart that this revenge was never yet taken but it was repented of in 
the end. However grave the justifying cause and cruel the provoca- 
tion, the time would come when it was heartily and bitterly regretted, 
‘when its actor would say, Oh that I had not done as I did, that I had 
chosen the more merciful part! ‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay ;’ 
you know who says that, Lucy : but you cannot know what I have seen 
and marked so often—that when that vengeance is taken into human 
hands, it somehow defeats itself. It may inflict confusion and ruin on 
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he adversary; but it never fails to tell in some way on the inflictor. It 
may be only in mental regret : regret that may not set in until after long 
years ; but rely upon it he never fails, in his remorseful heart, to wish 
the past could be undone. A regret such as this we have to carry with 
us to the grave, for it can never be remedied, the revengeful act cannot 
be blotted out. It has been done; and it stands with its consequences 
for ever : consequences, perhaps, that we never could have foreseen.” 

Lady Andinnian sat listening with drooping face. A softer expression 
stole over it. 

‘There is one thing we never can repent of, Lucy ; and that is, of 
choosing the path of mercy—of leniency. It brings a balm with it to the 
sorely-chafed spirit, and heals in time. Do youchoose it, my dear. I 
urge it on you with my whole heart.” 

“T think I will, Margaret ; I think I wil),” she answered, raising for 
"a moment her wet eyes. “It will mortify my pride and my self-esteem ; 
be always mortifying them, and I shall need a great deal of patience to 
bear.” 

‘But you will be able to bear ; to bear all; you know where to go 
for help. Do this, Lucy; and see if in the future you do not find your 
reward. In after years, it may be that your heart will go up with a 
great bound of joy and thankfulness. ‘I did as Margaret told me,’ 
you will say, ‘and bore.’ Oh, if men and women did but know the 
future that they lay up for themselves according as their acts shall be! 
—the remorse or the peace.” 

Lucy rose and kissed her. ‘It shall be so, Margaret,” she whispered. 
And she went away without another word. 

She strove to keep the best side uppermost in her mind as she went 
home. Her resolution was taken ; and, perhaps because it was taken, 
the temptation to act otherwise and to choose revenge, rose up in all 
manner of attractive colours. She could abandon her ill-doing husband 
and start even that night, for her parents’ home ; reveal the whole and 
claim their protection against him. This would be to uphold her pride 
and her womanly self-respect: but oh, how it would pain them ! 
And they had given their consent to the marriage against their 
better judgment; so to say, against their own will. No; she could 
not, for very shame, tell them, and she prayed again that they might 
never know it. 

“TI can take all the pain upon eo, and bear it without sign for 
their sakes,” she mentally cried. ‘‘Oh yes, and for mine, for the 
exposure would kill me. I cam bear this; I must take it up as my 
daily and nightly cross; but I could not bear that my own dear father 
and mother, or the dear friends of my girlhood, should know he is 
faithless to me—that he never could have loved me. ‘Theresa, the 
only one, will be silent for my sake.” 

She had believed Karl Andinnian to be one of the few good men of 
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the earth ; she had made him her idol ; all had seen it. To let them 
know that the idol had fallen from his pedestal, and so fallen, would 
reflect its slighting disgrace on her, and be more than human nature 
could encounter. 

Her interview with Sir Karl took place that evening. She had 
managed, save at dinner, to avoid his presence until then. It was held 
in her dressing-room at the dusk hour. Hecame up to know why 
she stayed there alone and what she was doing. In truth, she had 

been schooling herself for this very interview, which had to be got 
over before she went to rest. The uncertainty of what she could say 
was troubling her, even the very words she should use caused her per- 
plexity. In her innate purity, her sensitively-refined nature, she could 
not bring herself to speak openly to her husband upon topics of this 
unpleasant kind. That rendered the explanation more incomplete 
and complicated than it would otherwise have been. He had come 
up, and she nerved herself to the task. As good enter on it now as 
an hour later. 

‘“‘T—I want to speak to you, Sir Karl.” 

He was standing by the open window, and turned his head quickly. 
Sir Karl! (‘ What’s amiss, Lucy ?” he asked. 

“‘ T—J—I know all about your secret at the Maze,” she said with a 
great burst of emotion, her chest heaving, her breath coming in 
gasps. 

Sir Karl started as though he had been shot. His very lips turned 
of an ashy whiteness. 

* Lucy! You cannot know it!” 

“Heaven knows I do,” she answered. ‘I have learnt it all this 
day. Oh, how could you so deceive me?” 

Sir Karl’s first act was to dart to the door that opened on the 
corridor and bolt it. He then opened the two doors leading to the 
chambers on either side, looked to see that no one was in either of 
them, shut the doors again, and bolted them. 

“Sir Karl, this has nearly killed me.” | 

‘““Hush!” he breathed. ‘Don’t talk of it aloud, for the love of 
God !” 

“Why did you marry me ?” she asked. 

Why, indeed,” he retorted, his voice one of sad pain. ‘I have 
reproached myself enough for it since, Lucy.” 

She was silent. The answer angered her; and she had need of all 
her best strength, the strength she had so prayed for, to keep her lips 
from a cruel answer. She sat in her low dressing chair, gazing at him 
with reproachful eyes, 

He said no more just then. Well-nigh overwhelmed with the blow, 
he stood back against the window-frame, his arms folded, his face one 
of pitiful anguish. Lucy, his wife, had got hold of the dreadful secret 
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planning to conceal. 

‘¢ Flow did you learn it ?” he asked. 

T shall never tell you,” she answered with quiet firmness, resolved 
not to make mischief by betraying Theresa, ‘I know it, and that is 
enough. Put it down, if you choose, that it was revealed to me by 
accident—or that I guessed it.” 

“But, Lucy, it is necessary I should know.” 

“‘T have spoken, Sir Karl. I will never tell you.” 

The evening breeze came wafting into that room of pain ; cooling, it 
might be, their fevered brows, though they were not conscious of it. 
Lady Andinnian resumed. 

‘The unpardonable deceit you practised on my father and 
mother 

Sir Karl’s start of something like horror saad her. ‘They 
must never know it, Lucy. In mercy to us all, you must join with me 
in concealing it from them.” 

‘It was very wicked in you to have concealed it from them at all. 
At least, to have married me with such a secret—for I conclude you 
could not have really dared to tell them. They deserved better at 
your hands. I was their only daughter : all they had to love.” 

‘Yes, it was wrong. I have reproached myself since worse than 
you can reproach me. But I did not know the worst then.” 

She turned from him proudly. ‘I—I wanted to tell you, Sir Karl, 
that I for one will never forgive or forget your falsehood and deceit ; 
and, what I am about to say, I say for my father and mother’s sake. I 
will keep it from them, always if I can; I will bury it within my own 
breast, and remain on here in your home, your ostensible wife. I had 
thought of leaving your house for theirs, never to return; but the ex- 
posure it would bring frightened me ; and, in truth, I shrink from the 
scandal.” | 

‘‘What do you mean?” he exclaimed. “My ‘ostensible’ wife?” 

‘‘ T shall never be your wife again in reality. That can be yourroom” 
——pointing to the one they had jointly occupied ; “ this one is mine,” 
indicating the chamber on the other hand. “ Aglaé has already taken 
my things into it.” | 

Sir Karl stood gazing at her, lost in surprise. 

‘“No one but ourselves need know of this,” she resumed, her eyes 
dropping before the tender, pitiful gaze of his. ‘The arrangements 
are looked upon by Aglaé as a mere matter of convenience in the hot 
weather ; the servants will understand it as such. I would spare us 
both gossip. For your sake and for mine I am proposing this medium 
course—to avoid the scandal that otherwise must ensue. I shall have 
to bear, Karl—to bear—” her heart nearly failed her in its bitter grief 
—‘ but it will be better than a public separation.” 
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“You cannot mean what you say,” he exclaimed. “ Live apart from 
me! The cause cannot justify it.” 

“It scarcely becomes you to say this. Have you forgotten the sim?” 
she added in a whisper. 

“The sin? Well, of course it was sin—crime, rather. But that is 
of the past.” 

She thought she understood what he wished to imply, and bit her 
lips to keep down their bitter words. He was surely treating her as 
the veriest child, striving to hood-wink her still! That he was agitated 
almost beyond control, she saw: and did not wonder at. 

“ The sin is past,” he repeated. ‘‘ No need to recal it or talk of it.” 

‘‘ Be it so,” she scornfully said. “Its results remain. ZAzs, I pre- 
sume, was the great secret you spoke of the night before our marriage.” 

“It was. And you see now, Lucy, why I did not dare to speak 
more openly. I grant that it would have been enough to prevent our 
marriage, had you then so willed it: but, being my wife, it is not any. 
sufficient cause for you to separate yourself from me.” 

**T am the best judge of that. Not sufficient cause! I wonder you 
dare say it. It is an outrage on all the proprieties of life. You must 
bring—them—to the Maze here, close to your roof and mine!” | 

In her shrinking reticence, she would not mention to him the girl in 
plain words ; she would not even say “her,” but substituted the term 
“them,” as though speaking of Mrs, Grey and her servants collectively. 
Sir Karl’s answer was a hasty one. 

“‘ That was not my doing. The coming to the Maze was the greatest 
mistake ever made. I was powerless to help it.” 

Again she believed she understood. That when Sir Karl had wished 
to shake off certain trammels, he found himself not his own master in 
the matter, and could not. 

‘“ And so you submitted ?” she scornfully said. 

‘“‘T had no other choice, Lucy.” 

‘‘ And you pay your visits there!” 

‘ Occasionally. I cannot do otherwise.” 

“ Does it never occur to you to see that public exposure may come? ” 
she continued in the same contemptuous tone. For the time, Lucy 
Andinnian’s sweet nature seemed wholly changed. Every feeling she 
possessed had risen up against the bitter insult thrust upon her—and 
Sir Karleseemed to be meeting it in a coolly insulting spirit. 

“The fear of exposure is killing me, Lucy,” he breathed, his chest 
heaving with its painful emotion. ‘I have been less to blame than 
you imagine. Let me tell you the story from the beginning, and you 
will see that ” 

‘‘T will not hear a word of it,” burst forth Lucy. ‘It is not a thing 
that should be told to me. At any rate, I will not hear it.” 

* As you please, of course; I cannot force iton you. My life was 
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thorny enough before: I never thought that, even if the matter came 
to your knowledge, you would take it up in this cruel manner and add 
to my pain and perplexity.” 

“It is for the Maze that we have to be economical here!” she re- 
joined, partly as a question, her hand laid on her rebellious bosom. 

““Yes, yes. You see, Lucy, in point of fact—— ” 

“T see nothing but what I do see. I wish to see no further.” 

Sir Karl looked searchingly at her, as though he could not under- 
stand. Could this be his own loving, gentle Lucy? It was indeed 
difficult to think so. 

“In a day or two when you shall have had time to recover from the 
blow, Lucy—and a blow I acknowledge it to be—you will, I hope, 
judge me more leniently. You are my wife and I will not give you up: 
there is no real cause for it. When you shall be calmer you may feel 
sorry for some things you have said now.” 

_ “Sir Karl, listen; and take your choice. I will stay on in your 
home on the terms I have mentioned, and they shall be perfectly 
understood and agreed to by both of us; or I will leave it for the pro- 
tection of my father. In the latter case I shall have to tell him why. 
It is for you to choose.” 

‘¢ Have you well weighed what your telling would involve?” 

‘‘' Ves; exposure: and it 1s that I wish to avoid. If it has to come, 
it will be your fault. The choice lies with you. My decision is un- 
alterable.” 

Sir Karl Andinnian wiped his brow of the fever-drops, gathered 
there. It was a bitter moment: and he considered that his wife was 
acting with most bitter harshness. But no alternative was left him, for 
he dared not risk exposure and its awful consequences. 

And so that was the decision. They were to live on, enemies, under 
the same roof-top: or, at best, not friends. The interview lasted 
donger; but no more explicit explanation took place between them: 
and when they parted they parted under a mutual and total misappre- 
hension which neither of the two knew or suspected. Misapprehension 
had existed throughout the interview—and was to exist. It was one of 
those. miserable cases that now and then occur in the world—a mutual 
misunderstanding, for which no one is to blame. Sometimes it is 
never set right on this side the grave. 

Her heart was aching just as much as his. She loved him pas- 
sionately, and she was calming down from her anger to a softer mood, 
such as parting always brings. ‘‘ Will you not send the—the people 
away ?” she whispered in a last word, and with a burst of grief. 

‘Tf I can I will,” was his answer. ‘I am hemmed in, Lucy, by all 
kinds of untoward perplexities, and I cannot do as I would. Good- 
night. I never could have believed you would take it up like 
this.” | 
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They shook hands and parted. The affair had been at last amicably 
arranged, so to say: and the separation was begun. 

And so Sir Karl and Lady Andinnian were henceforth dividedy and 
the household knew it not. 

Miss Blake did ngt suspect a word of it. She saw no signs of any 
change—for outwardly Sir Karl and his wife were civil and courteous 
to each other as usual, meeting at meals, present together in daily in- 
tercourse. After a few days Miss Blake questioned Lady Andinnian. 

‘Surely you have not been so foolishly soft as to condone that 
matter, Lucy ?” a ; 

But Lucy wholly refused to satisfy her. Nay, she smiled, and as 
good as tacitly let Miss Blake suppose that she might have been soft 
and foolish. Not even to her, or to any other living being, would Lucy 
betray what was sacred between herself and her husband. 

‘“‘T am content to let it rest, Theresa: and I must request that you 
will do the same. Sir Karl and I both wish it.” 

Miss Blake caught in the smile and the gently evasive words, and 
was struck mute at Lucy’s sin and folly. She quite thought she ought 
to have an atonement offered up for her at St. Jerome’s. Surely Eve 
was not half so frail and foolish when she took the apple! 


CHAPTER XVI. 
__A NIGHT AT THE MAZE, 

THE Maze was an old- fashioned, curious house inside, full of angles and 
passages and nooks and corners. . Its rooms were small, and. not many 
in. number, the principal ones being fitted up with dark mahogany 
‘wainscoting. The windows were all casement windows with the 
exception of two: into those, modern sashes of good size had .been 
placed by the late owner and occupant, Mr. Throcton. At Mr. 
Throcton’s death the property was put up for sale and was bought by 
_Sir Joseph Andinnian, furniture and all, just as it stood. Or, .it may 
_rather be said, was bought by Lady Andinnian ; for the whim was hers. 
Just. after the purchase had been entirely completed, Lady Andinnian 
sickened and died,, .Sir Joseph, ill at the time, did nothing whatever 
with the new place; so that on his death it came into the possession. 
_of his heirs in exactly the same state as when it was purchased. They 
let it be also, and it remained shut up. According to what Mr. Smith 
informed Miss Blake—and he was in the main correct, though not 
quite—Mrs. Grey, had come to it and taken possession while, Mrs. 
Andinnian lay ill at Foxwood and her son Karl was in attendance on 
her. But the little fable the agent had made use of—that he had gone 
over to the Maze to receive the premium from Mrs. Grey on taking 
possession—had no foundation in fact. He had certainly gone to. the 
Maze and seen the lady called Mrs, Grey, but not to receive a 
premium, for she paid none. 
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_ The two rooms into which sash windows had been placed were—the 
one that faced Miss Blake when she had penetrated to the confines of 
the, Maze on that unlucky day, and within which she had seen the 
‘unconscious Mrs. Grey; and the one above it. Into this upper one 
the reader must pay a nightly visit. It was used as a sitting-room. 
_ The same dark mahogany wainscoting lined the walls as in the room 
below, the furniture was dark and heavy-looking; and, in spite of the 
sultry heat of the night, the shutters were closed before the window and 
dull crimson curtains of damask wool were drawn across them. There 
was nothing bright in the appendages of the room, save the lighted 
lamp on the table and a crystal vase of hot-house flowers. 

Seated at the table at work—the making of an infant’s frock—was 
Mrs. Grey. Opposite to her, in the space between the table and the 
fire-place, sat Sir Karl; and by her side, facing him—Adam Andin- 
nian. 

It is more than probable that this will be no surprise; that the 
reader has already divined the truth of the secret, and all the miserable 
complication it had brought and was bringing in its train. It was not 
Adam Andinnian who had died in that fatal scuffle off Portland Island 
—or, more strictly speaking, off Weymouth—but one of the others who 
had been concerned in it. 

Yes, there he sat, in life and in health; his speech. as ike: his 
white and beautiful teeth not less conspicuous than of. yore—Sir Adam 
Andinnian. Karl, sitting opposite with his grave, sad face, was not in 
reality Sir Karl, and never had been.. 

But Adam Andinnian was altered. The once fine black hair, which 
it had used to please him to wear long in the neck, was now short, 
scanty, and turned to grey; his once fine fresh colour had given place 
to pallor, and he was growing a beard that looked grey and stubbly. 
Decidedly old-looking now, as compared to the past, was Adam Andin- 
nian. He wore evening dress: just as though he had been attired for 
a dinner party—say—at Foxwood Court. Mrs,,.Grey—as she. was 
called, though she was in reality Lady Andinnian—wore a summer 
dress of clear white muslin, through which might be seen her white 
neck and arms. It was the pleasure of her husband, Sir Adam, that in 
the evening, when only he dared to come out of his hiding-shell, they 
should keep up, in attire at least, some semblance of the state that 
ought to have been theirs. 

“TI can tell you, Karl, that I don’t approve of: it, ” Sir Adam was 
saying, with all his old haughty bearing and manner. ‘It’s a regular 
scandal. What business has. any one to set up such a cane on my 
land?” 

‘It’s Truefit’s land for the time being, you know, Adam. Te gave 
the consent.” 

“ A parcel of foolish people—be-vanitied boys of self-called priests ; 
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and be-fooled girls, running and racing to the place four or five 
times a day under pretence of worship!” continued Sir Adam, getting 
up to pace the room in his excitement, as though he would ghave 
burst through its small confines. ‘I won’t permit it, Karl.” 

He seemed to have got somewhat shorter and his walk had a limp 
In, It. But he was the same hasty, fiery Adam Andinnian. A man 
cannot well change his nature. 

“I do not see how it is to be prevented,” was Karl’s answer. “It 
will not do, in our position, to raise a stir over anything, or to make 
enemies. I daresay it will bring itself to an end in some way or other.” 

“The whole parish is making fun of it, I find: Ann hears it talked 
of when she goes on errands. And it is a downmght insult on Mr. 
Sumnor. What a curious-minded person that Miss Blake must be! 
- Rose ”—Sir Adam halted close to his wife—“ if ever you put your foot 
inside this St. Jerome’s, I'll not forgive you.” 

She lifted her eyes to his from the baby’s frock. “I am not likely to 
go to it, Adam.” : 

‘‘The empty-headed creatures that girls are now-a-days! If bull- 
baiting came up, they'd run off to it, just as readily as the good girls of 
former days would run from any approach of evil to take shelter under 
their mother’s wing. Does your wife frequent St. Jerome’s, Karl?” 

“Oh no.” 

‘‘ She shows her sense.” 

Karl Andinnian smiled. ‘ You have not lost the old habit, Adam— 
the putting yourself into a heat for nothing. I came over this evening 
to have some serious talk with you. Do sit down.” 

“Yes do, Adam,” added his wife, turning to him ; “ you will get the 
pain in your hip again. Do you wish me to go away?” she added to 
Karl, as she prepared to gather up her working materials. 

‘““No, no, Rose: it’s only the old story, I know—the wanting to get 
rid of me,” interposed Sir Adam, sitting down himself. “Stay where 
you are, wife. Now for it, Karl.—Wait a moment, though,” he added, 
ringing the bell. 

It was answered by the same staid, respectable-looking servant seen 
by Miss Blake; the same confidential woman who had lived with Mrs. 
Andinnian at Weymouth—Ann Hopley. 

‘Ann, I am as thirsty as a fish,” said her master. “ Bring up a bottle 
of soda water and a dash of brandy.” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied—not daring, now or at any other time, to give 
him his title. | 

He opened the soda water himself when it was brought, put in the 
dash of brandy, drank it, and sat down again. Karl Andinnian began 
to speak, feeling an innate certainty that his words would be wasted ones. 

But some explanation of the past is necessary, and it may as well be 
given here. 
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When Karl Andinnian went down from London to Weymouth upon 
the news of his brother’s attempted escape and death, he found his 
mother in a dreadful state of distress—as already related. This dis- 
tress was not put on: indeed such distress it would not be possible to . 
assume : for Mrs. Andinnian believed the public accounts—that Adam 
was dead. After she had despatched Karl to Foxwood to make 
arrangements for the interment, the truth was disclosed to her. Sir 
Adam had escaped with life, and was lying at a house in Weymouth ; 
but he had been terribly knocked about in the scuffle, and in fact had 
been considered dead. By the careless stupidity of one of the warders, ° 
or else by his connivance, Mrs. Andinnian never entirely knew which, 
he was reported at the prison as being dead—and perhaps the prison 
thought itself well rid of so obstreperous an inmate. The warders had 
said one to another from the time he was first put there, that that An- 
dinnian gentleman had “ mischief” in him. Further explanation may 
be given later on in the story : at present it is enough to say that Adam 
Andinnian escaped. 

When Mrs. Andinnian arrived with the body (supposed to be her 
son’s) at Foxwood, she knew the truth. Adam was not dead. He 
was lying somewhere in great danger ; they would not, from motives of 
prudence, allow her to know where ; but, dead he was not. Not a hint 
did she disclose of this to Karl; and he stood by her side over the 
grave, believing it was his brother that was placed in it. She called 
him Sir Karl; she gave him never a hint that his succession to the 
title and estates was but a pseudo one; she suffered him to depart in the 
false belief. Karl went abroad, re-met Lucy Cleeve, and became 
engaged to her. He caused the marriage settlements to be drawn up 
and signed, still never dreaming that he had no legal right to settle, 
that the revenues were not his. Only when he went down to Fox- 
- wood, a day or two before his marriage, did he become acquainted with 
the truth. : 

That was the dread secret disclosed to him by his mother; that, in 
her fear, she had made him take an oath to keep—‘ Adam is not dead.” 
Just at the first moment Karl thought her intellects must be wandering : 
but as she proceeded in a few rapid words to tell of his escape, of his 
dangerous illness, of his lying, even then, hidden away from the terrors 
of the law, all the dreadful position of his ill-fated brother rushed over 
Karl as in one long agony. He saw in vivid colours the hazard Adam 
was running—and must ever run, until either death or re-capture should 
overtake him ; he saw as if portrayed in a mirror the miserable future 
that lay before him, the lonely fugitive he must be. 

To Karl Andinnian’s mind, no fate in this world could be so miser- 
able. Even death on the scaffold would to him have been preferable 
to this life-time of living dread. He had loved his brother with a keen 
love; and he felt this almost as a death blow: he could have died in 
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his love and pity, if by that means his brother might be saved. 
Mingling with this regret had come the thought of his own changed 
position, and that he ought not to marry. 

This he said. But Mrs. Andinnian pointed out to him that his 
position would not be so very materially altered. It was her conviction. 
That she herself, by connivance with one of the warders, had mainly 
contributed to the step Adam had taken, that she had been the first to 
put it into his head, and set him on fire to attempt it, she was all too 
remorsefully conscious of. Now that he ad escaped, and was entered 
in the prison rolls as dead, and lay hidden away in some hole or 
comer, not daring to come out of it, or to let into it the light of day, she 
saw what she had done. Not even to her might his hiding-place be 
disclosed. She saw that his future life must be, at the very best, that 
of a nameless exile—if, by good fortune, he could make his escape from 
his own land. If? His person was rather a remarkable one, and well- 
known to his enemies, the police force. Not one, perhaps, but had his 
photograph. A fugitive in some barren desert, unfrequented by man, 
where he must drag on a solitary life of expatriation! Not much of his 
funds would be needed for this. 

“You will have to occupy Foxwood as its master; you must he Sir 
Karl to the world as you are now,” spoke Mrs. Andinnian ; “and it is 
your children who will inherit after you. There is no reason whatever 
for breaking off your marriage, or for altering any of the arrangements. 
You will have to pay a certain sum yearly to Adam out of the estate. 
He will not need it long, poor fellow; a banned man’s life, banned to 
the extent his will be, eats itself away soon.” 

Hemmed in by perplexities of all kinds, Karl’s interview with his 
mother ended, and he went forth with his care and trouble. -His own 
trouble would have been enough, but it was as nothing to that felt for 
his brother. He dared not tell the truth to. Colonel Cleeve or to Lucy ; ; 
he almost as little dared, for Lucy’s sake, to break off the marriage, 
And so it took place. 

After that, he heard no more until he was again at Foxwood, sum- 
moned thither by his mother’s illness. . Mrs, Andinnian had fretted her- 
self sick. Night and day, night and day was the fear of her son’s dis- 
covery ever before her mind; she used to see the re-capture in her 
dreams : remorse wore her out, and fever supervened. She would have 
given all she possessed in the world could he be safely back at Portland 
Island without having attempted to quit it. Karl, on his arrival, found 
her in this sad state: and it was then she disclosed to him a further 
complication in the case, which she had but recently learnt herself. 
Sir Adam Andinnian was married. 

It may be remembered that he was for a few days absent from his 
home in Northamptonshire, returning to it only on the eve of the day 
that news came of Sir Joseph’s death, the fatal day when he killed 
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Martin Scott. He had left home for the purpose of marrying Rose 
Turner, who was staying in Birmingham, a measure which had been 
planned between them previously. But for his mother’s prejudices—as 
he called them—he would have married the young lady in the face of 
day ; but he knew she would never consent, and he did not care openly 
to set her at naught. ‘We will be married in private, Rose,” he 
decided, ‘and I will feel my way afterwards to disclose it to my 
mother.”” And Miss Rose Tumer cared for him too much to make any 
objection. Alas, the time never came for him to disclose it. On the 
very day after his return to his home, the young lady returning to hers, 
to her unsuspicious friends, he was thrown into prison on the charge of 
murder, It was not a time to speak ; he wished to spare comment and 
annoyance to her; and she gave evidence at the trial—which she could 
not have done had she been his acknowledged wife. All this had been 
disclosed to Mrs. Andinnian after Karl’s marriage. The stranger, Mr. 
Smith, spoken of by Hewitt as presenting himself at Foxwood, and 
demanding an interview with its mistress, told her of it: but not then. 
It was another bitter blow for Mrs. Andinnian, and no doubt helped to 
bring on the fever. This, in her turn, she disclosed to Karl from her 
sick bed ; and for him it.made the complication ten times worse. Had 
he known his brother had a wife, nothing would have induced him to 
marry Lucy. Mrs. Andinnian told him more; that Adam had escaped 
safely to London, where he then lay hidden, and where his wife had 
joined him; and that they were coming to inhabit the Maze at 
Foxwood. The last bit of news nearly struck Karl dumb. 

“Ts he mad?” he asked. 

-“ No, very sane,” replied Mrs. Andinnian. ‘‘He wants to be at 
least on his own grounds: and we all think—he and I and Mr. Smith— 
that. he may. be safer here than anywhere. Even were there a sus- 
picion abroad that he is alive—which there is not, and I trust never will 
be,—his own place is the very last place that people would look into 
for him. Besides, there will be precautions used—and the Maze is 
favourable for concealment.” 

“ Tt will be utter madness,” spoke Karl. “It will be putting himself 
Into the lion’s mouth.” 

“Tt will be nothing of the sort—or Mr. Smith would not approve of 
it,” retorted Mrs. Andinnian, ‘I must see my son, Karl: and how 
else am I to see him? I may not go to him where he is: it might 
bring suspicion on him; but I can go over to the Maze.” 

‘Who is Mr. Smith ?—and what has he to do with Adam ?—and how 
comes he in the secret?” reiterated Karl. 

But to this he could get no answer. Whether Mrs. Andinnian knew, 
or whether she did not know, she would. not say. The one fact—that 
_Mr. Smith held the dangerous secret, and must be conciliated, was quite 
enough, she said, for Karl. Mr. Smith had Adam’s safety and interest 
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at heart, she went on to state; he wished to be near the Maze to 
watch over him; and she had given him the pretty cottage opposite 
the Maze gates to live in, calling him Sir Karl’s agent, and appointing 
him to collect a few rents, so as to give a colouring of ostensibility to 
the neighbourhood. In vain Karl remonstrated. It was useless. The 
ground seemed slipping from under all their feet, but he could do 
nothing. 

After all, poor Mrs. Andinnian did not live to see her most beloved 
son. Anxiety, torment, restlessness, proved too much for her, and 
brought on the crisis sooner than was expected. On the very day after 
she died, the tenants came to the Maze—at least, all the tenants who 
would be seen openly, or be suspected of inhabiting it. They arrived 
by the last evening train; Mrs. Grey and her attendants, the 
Hopleys ; and took two flies, which were waiting in readiness, on to 
the Maze; the lady occupying one, Hopley and his wife the other. 
How Adam Andinnian reached the place, it is not convenient yet to 
state. | 

In the course of the next evening, Karl Andinnian went over to the 
Maze and saw his brother. Adam was muchaltered. In the fever, 
which had supervened on his injuries received at the escape, he had 
lost his hair and become pale and thin. But his spirits were undaunted. 
He should soon “ pick up” now he was in the free open country air 
and on his own grounds, he said. Asto danger, he seemed not to see 
it, and declared there was less risk of discovery there than anywhere 
else. Karl could play the grand man and the baronet for him at 
Foxwood—but he meant, for all that, to have a voice in the ruling 
of his own estate. Poor Karl Andinnian, on the contrary, saw the 
very greatest danger in the position of affairs. He would have 
preferred to shut up Foxwood, leaving only Hewitt to take care 
of it, that no chance of discovery should arise from either servants 
or other inhabitasits there. But Sir Adam ruled it otherwise; saying 
he’d not have the Court left to stagnate. Hewitt wasin thesecret. It 
might have been neither expedient nor practicable to keep it from him: 
but the question was decided of itself. One evening just before Mrs. 
Andinnian’s death, when Hewitt had gone to her sick room on some 
errand at the dusk hour, she mistook him for Karl ; and spoke words 
which betrayed all. Karl was glad of it: it seemed a protection to 
Adam, rather than not, that his tried old servant should be cognizant 
of the truth. So Karl went abroad again with his wife, and stayed until 
his keeping aloof from Foxwood began to excite comment in his wife’s 
family ; when he deemed it more expedient to return to it. 

And now does the reader perceive all the difficulties of Karl Andin- 
nian? There he was, in a false position: making believe to be a 
baronet of the realm, and a wealthy man, and the owner of Foxwood : 
and obliged to make believe. A hint to the contrary, a word that he 
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was not in his right place, might have set suspicion afloat—and heaven 
alone knew what would be the ending. For Adam’s sake he must be 
wary and cunning; he must play, so to say, the knave’s part and 
deceive the world. But the dread of his brother’s discovery lay upon 
him night and day, with a very-present awful dread: it was as a burn- 
ing brand of fire eating away his heart. 

And again—you, my reader, can now understand the complication 
between Karl and his wife. He believed she had discovered the fact 
that Adam was alive and living concealed at the Maze; she, relying 
on Miss Blake’s information, put down the Maze mystery to something 
of a very different nature. How could he suppose she meant anything 
but the dangerous truth? How could she imagine that the secret 
was any other than Miss Blake had so clearly and convincingly dis- 
closed to her? In Lucy’s still almost maidenly sensitiveness, she 
could not bring her lips to allude openly to the nature of her charge : 
and there was no necessity: she assumed that he knew it even better 
than she did. In hisreluctance to pronounce his brother’s name or hint 
at the secret, lest even the very air should be treacherous and carry it 
abroad, he was perhaps less open than he might have been. When he 
offered to relate to her the whole story, she stopped him and refused to 
listen: and so closed up the explanation that would have set the cruel 
doubt to rights and her heart at rest. 

Sitting there with Adam to-night, in that closely curtained room, 
Karl entered upon the matter he had come to urge—that his brother 
should get away from the Maze into some safer place. -It was, as Sir 
Adam expressed it, but the old story—for Karl had never ceased to 
urge it from the first—and he wholly refused to listen. There was no 
risk, he said, no fear of discovery, and he should not go away from 
his own land. Either from this little particular spot of land which 
was individually his, or from the land of his birth. It was waste 
of words in Karl to speak further. Adam had always been of the 
most obstinate possible temperament. But the (supposed) discovery 
of his wife had frightened Karl worse than ever. He did not mention 
it to them, since he was not able to say how Lucy had made it. 

‘¢ As sure as you are living, Adam, you will some day find the place 
entered by the officers of justice!” he exclaimed in pain. 

‘Tet them enter it,’ recklessly answered Sir Adam. ‘‘ They’ll not 
find me.” 

‘¢Oh Adam, you don’t know. They are lynx-eyed and crafty men.” 

‘¢No doubt. I am all safe, Karl.” 

Karl had been there longer than usual, and he rose to say good 
night. Mrs. Grey—for convenience sake we must continue to cali her 
by that name, and Lucy Lady Andinnian—folded up her work and 
went down stairs with him. She was changed too; but for the better. 
The very pretty, blooming-faced Rose Turner had come in for her 
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share of the world’s bitter trouble, and it had spiritualized her. The 
once round face was oval now, the lovely features were refined, the 
damask cheeks were a shade more delicate, the soft blue eyes had a 
sad light in them. Miss Blake’s words were not misapplied to her— 
“ beautiful as an angel.” 

‘‘ Karl,” she whispered, ‘‘ the dread of discovery is wearing me out. 
If we could but get away from England !” 

“¢T am sure it will wear out me,” was Karl’s answer. 

*¢ Adam is afraid of Mr. Smith. He thinks he would stop his going. 
Karl, I fully believe, as truly as I ever believed any great truth in my 
life, that Mr. Smith is keeping us here and will not let us go. Mr. 
Smith may appear to be a friend outwardly, but I fear he is an inward 

enemy. Oh, dear! it is altogether a dreadful situation.” 

Karl went on home, his brain active, his heart sinking. The manner 
‘in which his wife had taken the matter up, distressed him greatly. He 
supposed she was resenting it chiefly on the score of her father and 
‘mother. The colonel had told him that they would rather have fol- 
lowed Lucy to the grave than see her his wife if Sir Adam had lived. 

‘¢T wonder how she discovered it?” ran his thoughts—but in truth 
‘the fact did not excite so much speculation in his mind, because he was 
hourly living in the apprehension that people must suspect it. When 
‘we hold a dangerous secret, this is sure to be the case. ‘ Perhaps 
‘Hewitt let drop an incautious word,” he went on musing, “and Lucy 
-caught it up, and guessed the rest. Or—perhaps I dropped one in my 
sleep.” 

Crossing the lawn of the Court, he entered by the little smoking-room, 
this hand pressed upon his aching brow. No wonder that people found 
fault with the looks of Sir Karl Andinnian! He was wearing toa 
skeleton. Just as his mother, when she was dying, used to see the re- 
capture of Adam in her dreams, so did Karl see it in his. Night after 
night would he wake up from one of the dreadful visions. Adam, 
the re-taken convict, held fast by a heap of scowling, threatening, 
warders, and a great frightful scaffold conspicuous in the distance. 

‘He would start up in bed in horror, believing it was all real, his heart 
quivering, his hair damp: and once or twice he knew that he had cried 
out aloud. 

“Ves, yes, that’s how it must have been,” he said, the mystery becom- 
ing apparently clear to his eyes as the light of day. ‘‘ Hewitt is too 
cautious and true. I have betrayed it in my sleep. Ob, my brother! 
May heaven help and save him!” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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\ ON TIME MEASURERS. 


URING the earliest ages man stood in little need of artificial 

time measurers. He rose with the sun ; leading forth his flocks 

and herds, or setting out for the chase, as the long shadows fell west- 

wards; rested when the sultry beams of noon drove him to the shelter 

of a rock or group of trees; and returned to his tent as the sun sloped 

to the horizon. At night his attention was arrested by the procession 

of the stars and the phases of the moon. Thus the heavenly bodies 

served him sufficiently well as clock and annanae, portioning out day 
and night, months and years. 

Weary, as the day drew on, the shepherd or husbandman would 
probably have learned to notice the movement of a shadow from some 
pinnacle of rock or lofty palm, and thus each would construct his own 
rudimentary sun-dial, this first and most obvious method of computing 
the flying hours. 

As communities were formed, and men banded themselves together 
for one common object, some means of ascertaining the recurrence of 
stated periods became necessary. Religious festivals, only celebrated 
at rare intervals, might well be guided by the return of the summer or 
winter solstice, the new moon, or the rising of the dog-star; but for 
every-day matters of business, a more minute subdivision was essential. 

The first idea of dividing the day and night into twelve hours each 
appears to have arisen in imitation of the twelve lunar months, and 
originated with the Babylonians and Chaldeans. In order to mark 
these, a shadow cast by the sun was employed first by the Egyptians ; 
many if not most of their obelisks having been in all probability 
nothing more nor less than gigantic gnomons. 

We are told by Pliny that in Rome the rising and setting of the 
sun were the only times at first observed. Twelve years before the war 
with Pyrrhus, however, a sun-dial is said to have been erected at the 
temple of Quirinus. This dial served as the regulator of time to the 
Romans for ninety-nine years, after which one was placed near it more 
accurately divided. 

The dial, however, had one great imperfection : it could only be made 
‘ available when the sun shone. To obviate this inconvenience, the 
water-clock was invented by the Greeks, and introduced into Rome 
about 195 B.C. 

The water-clock originally consisted merely of an earthenware or 
metal vessel perforated with a small hole, and filled with water. This 
was suspended over a second vessel marked with lines, indicating the 
hours as the water, drop by drop, rose to the level of each mark. The 
practice prevailed in Athenian Courts of Justice, and also in those of 
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Rome, of measuring the time allowed to advocates for pleading by 
means of a water-clock. Three equal portions of water were poured 
into the upper vessel: one for the prosecutor, one for the defendant, 
and one for the judge. 

After this we have mention of another sun-dial, erected in the Campus 
Martius by the Emperor Augustus. This obelisk, after having been 
for centuries buried in ruins, happened to be disinterred in the time 
of Pope Benedict the Fourteenth. 

Hour or sand glasses owed their invention to an Alexandrian about 
the middle of the third century; these in more northern climates came 
into very general use, as the excessive variations of temperature caused 
the clepsydra to measure inaccurately ; besides that, in the winter time 
the water constantly froze. 

King Alfred the Great, it is said, measured time by wax tapers, 
marked off into equal parts, to indicate the hours, as they burned 
down from line to line. Finding these gutter and waste away in the 
draught, he had them enclosed in a lantern composed of very thin 
horn. But such devices were soon to be superseded. 

For some time after this, however, the motive power of the clock con- 
tinued to be water. When Pope Paul the First sent a present of a clock 
to Pepin, King of France, it was supposed to be the only clock showing 
the hours on a dial then existing in the world. Subsequently we find 
mention of one invented by Pacificus, Archdeacon of Genoa, in the 
ninth century, that indicated the date, the days of the week, and the 
phases of the moon, as well as the hours. But the most splendid 
amongst these early specimens of horology must have been the clock 
presented to Charlemagne by the celebrated Caliph Haroun-el-Raschid 
and described by Eginhard. Its case consisted of brass, damascened 
with gold ; it marked the hours on a dial, and at the end of each hour 
an equal number of small iron balls fell on a bell, making it sound. 
Immediately twelve windows opened, out of which proceeded the 
same number of horsemen, armed cap-a-pie. These little figures per- 
formed various evolutions, and, again withdrawing into the interior, 
the windows closed until the next hour struck. The motive power of 
all these works was water. 

It has never been clearly ascertained where or by whom weights 
were first substituted as motive power. This invention must long have 
remained exceedingly imperfect, for little use was made of clocks in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The first allusion to a striking clock is 
found in the Usages de Pordre des Citeaux, compiled about a.p. 1120, 
The sacristan is there directed so to regulate the clock that it ‘‘ sounds 
and awakens him before matins ;” and in another chapter the monk is 
ordered to prolong the lecture until “ the clock strikes.” But it is not 
stated that this clock struck the hours; it may probably only have 
emitted a sound sufficiently loud to have attracted attention. During 
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this period time still continued to be regulated from the rising or setting 
of the sun, and each morning the clock had to be set in accordance 
with the appearance of that luminary. 

As civilization progressed, exact methods of ascertaining the time 
became more and more necessary. In the eleventh year of Edward 
the First, A.D. 1228, the famous Clock House, near Westminster Hall, 
was built, and furnished. with a striking clock, to be heard by the 
Courts of Law. Even in the reign of Henry the Sixth this clock was 
considered of so much consequence that the King gave the main- 
tenance of it and its appurtenances to William Warby, Dean of St. 
Stephen’s, together with the pay of sixpence per diem, to be received | 
at the exchequer. In 1286 the first clock was erected in St. Paul’s. 
Canterbury Cathedral possessed the next on record in A.D. 1292. 

In these early ages clocks were, of course, expensive affairs, and the 
trade of clockmaker gave support but to few. In the reign of 
Edward the Third we find a protection granted to three Dutchmen 
who were “ orlogiers ;” but that clocks, or orloges, as they were then 
called; had by that time ceased to be uncommon appendages to public 
buildings may be taken for granted, from Chaucer comparing the 
regularity of a cock crowing to “a clock, or any abbey orloge.” In 
olden times, it may be observed, the term “clock ” was applied to any 
bell rung at stated periods, even if determined by hour-glass or sun- 
dial ; clocks, as we understand the word, being then universally 
known as orloges, a word retained as late as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 

Clockmakers, being skilful mechanicians, and perhaps desirous of 
filling up much spare time that would otherwise have been left on 
their hands, were also makers of automata, and vied with each other 
in these fanciful and elaborate additions to the different clocks they 
manufactured. Even to give a list of the most celebrated clocks fur- 
nished with automata would occupy too much space ; but the employ- 
ment of simple figures to strike the hours became so general that 
a ‘Jack o’ the clock,” as the automaton was called, passed into a 
common saying. 

An impulse having been given to clockmaking at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, however, the art from that time made 
steady progress. About this period clocks with weights and a fly 
wheel began to be made for private use. But so costly were they at 
first as to be out of reach of any but the nobility, and those very 
wealthy. But commerce still remained limited and social intercourse 
rare, so that in all ordinary cases the sun-dial, or hour-glass, sufficiently 
answered every purpose required. In towns, during the night, watch- 
men were employed to go round and call out the hour, the state of the 
weather being usually added. This custom prevailed long after strik- 
ing clocks were placed in all the churches and public buildings ; and 
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even the elders of this generation may remember in provincial towns 
the voice of the watchman crying out, “‘ Past twelve o’clock, and a 
cloudy night !” . 

The next step in time measuring may be dated from the invention 
of the spiral spring, a band of extremely fine steel, rolled up into a 
small drum or barrel; this occurred about the end of the fourteenth 
century. Though the first introduction of the use of watches cannot 
be determined, it is evident they could not have been manufactured 
prior to this date, as it is owing to the possibility of enclosing the motive 
power within a confined space that the construction of portable clocks 
_and watches became practicable, 

These portable clocks and watches long remained little better than 
expensive toys, however, so little to be depended upon were they in 
their movements, so that the skill of the clock and watchmaker seems 
to have been expended upon the decoration of the exterior as much 
as upon the construction of the machinery. Watches of such small 
size were manufactured that one is mentioned in the sixteenth 
century as set in a ring, and in 1572 we find that Parker, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, bequeathed to his brother a walking-stick of Indian wood, 
having a watch placed in its head. Henry the Eighth also is said to 
have been the possessor of a very small watch that only required 
winding up every eight days. 

During the time of the Valois Kings of France watches continued 
to be made in all sorts of fanciful shapes; specimens of these old 
time measurers may be seen at the South Kensington Museum and 
elsewhere. Those from Nuremberg, manufactured by Peter Hele, 
were amongst the most prized. They were oval, and hence obtained 
the name of Nuremberg eggs. But both in England and France the 
watchmakers fashioned their little machines in the shape of almonds, 
or acorns, or shells, or a Latin cross, all being highly ornamented with 
chasing and enamel, and set with jewels. One is described as repre- 
senting the eagle with Ganymede; the works are contained in the 
body of the eagle, which, opening across the centre, displays the dial- 
plate, richly engraved with scrolls and flowers in niello. When not 
suspended,, this watch stands on the claws of the eagle. 

When Diana of Poictiers, a widow, became the favourite of Henry 
the Second of France, a ghastly fashion came in of manufacturing 
watches, as well as brooches and other ornaments, in all sorts of 
lugubrious forms, as coffins, or death’s heads. A death’s head watch, in 
silver gilt, belonging originally to Mary Queen of Scots, and bequeathed 
by her to Mary Setoun, is still extant. 

About 1540 the fusée was invented, thus adding another improve- 
ment; and in France the demand for clocks and watches, and con- 
sequently the number of artizans employed in the trade, increased so 
much that in 1544 the guild of master clockmakers in Paris had 
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become of sufficient importance to claim from Francis the First a 
statute, securing to them the exclusive privilege of making, or causing 
to be made, clocks or watches, both large and small, within the pre- 
cincts of that city. | 

Still, however, the time measurers of the sixteenth century were sadly 
imperfect, rendering in every great household a clock-setter as 
necessary a retainer as a gardener or groom. 


II. 
THE use of watches can scarcely be said to have become general, even. 
amongst the wealthy classes, till the time of Queen Elizabeth; but that 
they must then have been familiar to the public is evident, by Shak-. 
speare’s frequent allusions to these convenient little time measurers. 

“T frown the while, and perchance wind up my watch, or play with. 
some rich jewel,” says Malvolio, while contemplating the grandeur to . 
which he imagines himself about to be raised. 

And, in the “ Tempest,” Sebastian exclaims: ‘Look! he’s winding 
up the watch of his wit, and by-and-by it will strike.” Thus proving 
also that repeaters were then not uncommon. 

Amongst ordinary people of Shakspeare’s day, however, the pocket 
dial still served every purpose. This consisted of a brass ring, some- 
thing like a small dog collar, within which moved in a groove another 
narrower ring, having a boss pierced with a small hole to admit a ray 
of light. The inner ring was movable, to allow it to be set according to 
the varying declination of the sun in the several months. The initials of 
these are marked on the inside of the larger ring, the hours being lined 
and numbered on the opposite side. It was doubtless one of these 
pocket-dials that Touchstone drew from “his poke” when the melan-. 
choly Jacques found ‘a fool in the forest.” Dials of a similar 
construction were carved in wood or even made of pasteboard. 

In the reign of Charles the First the English watchmakers gained « 
charter of incorporation, under the name of the Master, Wardens, and: 
Fellowship of the Art of Clockmaking of the City of London; by 
which charter all foreign clocks, watches, and alarums were for- 
bidden to be brought into the country. And now another great era in 
horology is arrived at. In 1639 Galileo Galilei published his observa- 
tions on the pendulum, which discovery was immediately seized upon 
and applied as a regulator to clocks. Great has been the contest for 
the honour of this application of the pendulum ; but if Huyghens was 
not actually the inventor of the pendulum clock, he certainly applied 
the regulator in the most scientific manner. 

A countryman of our own, however, one Richard Harris, invented 
and made a long pendulum clock as early as 1641; this, or a similar 
one, was put up in St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden. In 1676 a 
London clockmaker of the name of Barlow invented the repeating 
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mechanism, by which the hour last struck may be known by pulling a 
string ; and the anchor escapement was added by another clockmaker 
of the name of Clement in 1680. 

Like all idle people, Charles the Second made himself anxtous to 
note the flight of time, and was curious in watches. He generally had 
a watchmaker—particularly one of the name of East—to attend him 
whilst playing at the Mall, a watch being often the stake. 

‘ But still, in country places, the lower classes were but little acquainted 
with these time measurers. In proof of this, the following story may 
be cited. A gentleman of the name of Allen had the unenviable 
reputation of being a sorcerer—not difficult to gain in those days. 
Once, when he was staying at a country place in Herefordshire, he 
happened to leave his watch on the window-seat of his bed-chamber. 
A woman-servant coming in to arrange the room, and hearing this 
thing in a case crying tick, tick, tick, took it for granted it was Mr. 
Allen’s familiar. She therefore took hold of it by the string with the 
tongs, and threw it out of the window into the moat, as she expected. 
The string caught on the bough of an elder-bush, however, and there 
hung till it was reclaimed by its owner. 

From the seventeenth century it may be said that the use of sun- 
dials was superseded, though they remained on many a church tower, 
and ornamented many an old-fashioned garden. ‘What an antique 
air had the now almost effaced sun-dials, with their moral inscriptions 
seeming coeval with that Time which they measured, and to take their 
revelations of its flight immediately from heaven, holding correspond- 
ence with the fountain of light! How would the dark line steal imper- 
ceptibly on, watched by the eye of childhood, eager to detect its move- 
ment, never catched, nice as an evanescent cloud, or the first arrests of 
sleep!” So Elia writes. He goes on to say: “ What a dead thing isa 
clock, with its ponderous embowelments of lead and brass, its pert or 
solemn dulness of communication, compared with the simple altar-like 
structure and silent heart-language of the old dial.” 

This is taking the poetical rather than the practical view of the 


subject. Still more poetical is the dial described by Marvell— 
‘* How weil the skilful gard’ner drew 
Of flow’rs and herbs, this dial new : 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run ; 
And, as it works, th’ industrious bee 
° Computes his time as well as we.” 

Many of these old sun-dials were “‘ quaintly carved,” and almost all 
furnished with moral and appropriate inscriptions. On a sun-dial in a 
monastery near Florence is the following pretty motto :— 

‘* Mia vita é il sol: dell’uom la vita é Dio. 
Senza esso é l’uom, qual senza sol son io.” 


Which may be literally rendered, ‘“‘ My life is the sun; of man the life 
is God. Man without Him, is what I am without the sun.” 
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Many instances are on record of the attachment entertained for 
these old-world time measurers. When Howard, the philanthropist, was 
dying, he said, “ There is a spot near the village of Dauphiny where I 
should like to be buried ; suffer no pomp to be used at my funeral, no 
monument to mark the spot where I am laid; but put me quietly in 
the earth, place a sun-dial over my grave, and let me be forgotten.” 
And Sir William Temple desired that his heart might be placed in a 
silver box, and deposited under the sun-dial in his garden. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we read of a novel 
application of hour-glasses. After the Reformation long sermons came 
into vogue; so long that, in order to place some check upon the 
eloquence of the preachers, hour-glasses were affixed to the pulpit, by 
which they might measure out the length of their discourses. 

In 1623 we find mention of a preacher being attended by a man 
who brought after him his book and hour-glass; and in many churches 
the stand for the hour-glass yet remained attached to the pulpit long 
after the glass was disused. In the church of Hurst, in Berkshire, was 
a wrought-iron stand intricately designed. It bore the date 1636, and 
was inscribed with the words, wrought amidst the foliations, ‘“ As this 
glass runneth, so man’s life passeth.” | 

In old St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, the hour-glass stand was of solid 
silver ; it was melted down, and converted into staff-heads for the parish 
‘beadles. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century further improvements 
were made in the art of watchmaking. The idea of the opposite 
‘expansions of different metals as a compensation for a pendulum was 

suggested, and John Harrison, turning his attention to the subject, 
constructed with his own hands a chronometer which determined the 
longitude within such limits as to procure him the Parhamentary 
reward of £20,000, thus effecting that of which Morin, in writing to 
Cardinal Richelieu, observed: “I know not what such an undertaking 
would be even to the devil himself, but to man it would, undoubtedly, 
be the height of folly.” 

In the early part of the reign of George the Third two small clocks 
were presented to the Emperor of China by the East India Company, 
being amongst the most beautiful and curious specimens of clockwork 
ever manufactured. Each of the clocks was in the form of a chariot, in. 
which a lady was seated ; upon her finger perched a bird, the body 
of which did not exceed the sixteenth of an inch in diameter ; this was 
constructed to flutter its diamond and ruby wings, on a diamond button 
being touched. From the front of the chariot two other jewelled birds, 
set on spiral springs, seemed to be flying, and by a secret motion the 
chariot could be moved in any direction, a boy behind appearing to 
push it forward. Underneath the body of the chariot a striking eight- 
day clock, not larger than a shilling, was placed, and, supported by a 
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small fluted pillar not thicker than a quill, was a double umbrella, under 
the largest of whicha bell hung. Upon this a hammer struck the hour, 
and the sound could be repeated at pleasure on touching a diamond 
button underneath the clock. 

The very mention of the names of Arnold and Frodsham will be 
sufficient, their fame, as having brought watch and chronometer making 
to its greatest perfection, being universal. On the birthday of George 
the Third, 1764, Arnold presented: his Majesty with a repeating watch 
set in aring. Its size did not exceed that of a twopenny silver piece, 
and its weight was only a fraction over five pennyweights seven grains. 
The King, in order to show his appreciation of this bijou, presented 
Arnold with five hundred guineas. The Emperor of Russia afterwards 
offered this celebrated watchmaker a thousand guineas for a similar 
tiny time measurer, but Arnold refused to produce a duplicate. 

About the year 1770 it became the fashion to wear two watches, the 
chains and seals from which dangled on each side of the long lapelled 
waistcoat. In a recipe to make a modern fop, 1777, the following 
necessaries are enumerated :— 


‘* A lofty cane, a sword with silver hilt, 
A ring, two watches, and a snuff-box gilt.” 


Ladies also followed this fashion. But in those days the two watches 
were rather over-expensive for ordinary pockets, so a real watch came 
to be worn on one side, and a dummy, or fausse montre, on the other. 
Some of these sham watches were very elaborate and tasty affairs, often 
having a highly ornamented dial plate, or, instead, some device set 
with jewels. Others, however, were merely of gilt metal, or coloured 
foil. Itis said that a Chinese gentleman of the present day scarcely 
considers his costume complete without two watches of European 
manufacture, one on each side of his girdle. 

What we have to congratulate ourselves upon in the present day is 
not only the extreme exactitude, but the economy with which our time 
measurers are capable of being made. The tall clock, in its case of 
polished and carved wood, used to be an expensive article of furni- 
ture ; and though the old-fashioned cuckoo-clocks were cheap enough, 
they were not thoroughly to be depended upon. Now, however, even 
the cottager or the artizan may have his compact little clock on the 
chimney-piece, or his watch in his pocket. 

To give an idea of the increase of the watchmaking trade, it may be 
stated that in the year 1858, 346,894 watches were imported from 
Switzerland alone; and, according to the census of the year 1860, 
there were then 871 watch and clock makers in the one district of 


Clerkenwell; thus proving the immense demand for these invaluable 
time measurers. 


AUNT DEAN. 


HE Rector of Timberdale at that time was the Rev. Jacob Lewis. 
Timberdale called him Parson Lewis when not on ceremony. 
He had married a widow, Mrs. Tanerton: she had a good deal of 
money and two bos, and the parish people all thought the new lady 
would be above them. But she turned out to be kind and good, and her 
boys did not ride roughshod over the land or break down the farmers’ 
fences. She did not live above three or four years, and died after a 
long illness. 

Timberdale talked about her will, calling it a foolish one. She left 
all. she possessed to the rector, “in affectionate confidence,” as the 
will worded it, “ knowing he would do what was right and just by her 
sons.” As Parson Lewis was an upright man with a conscience of his 
Own, it was supposed he would do so ; but Timberdale considered 
that for the boys’ sake she should have made it sure herself. It was 
eight hundred a year, good measure. | 

Parson Lewis had a sister, Mrs. Dean, a widow also, who lived near 
Liverpool. She was not left well off at all ; could but just make a | 
living of it. She used to come on long visits to the parsonage : but it 
was said that Mrs. Lewis did not like her, thinking her deceitful, and 
they did not get on very well together. Parson Lewis, the meekest 
man in the world and most easily led, admitted to his wife that 
Rebecca had always been a little given to scheming, but he thought 
her true. 

When poor Mrs. Lewis was out of the way in Timberdale church- 
yard, Mrs. Dean had the field to herself, and came and stayed as long 
as she pleased, with her child, Alice. She was a little woman with a 
mild face and fair skin, and had a sort of purring manner with her. 
Hardly speaking above her breath, and saying “dear” and “love” at 
€very sentence, and caressing people to their faces, the rule was to fall 
in love with her at once. The boys, Herbert and Jack, took to her 
without question, and called her “ Aunt,:” though she was of course no 
relation whatever. 

Both the boys made much of Alice—a bright-eyed, pretty little girl 
with brown curls and timid, winsome ways. Herbert, who was very 
studious himself, helped her with her lessons: Jack, who was nearer 
her age, but a few months older, took her out on expeditions, hay- 
making and blackberrying and the like, and would bring her home 
with her frock torn and her knees damaged. He told her brave little 
girls never cried when with him; and the child would ignore the smart 
of the grazed knees and show herself as brave as a martyr. Jack was 
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so brave and fearless himself and made so little of hurts, that she felt 
a kind of shame at giving way to her natural timidity when with hiin. 
But one day, when in the garden with Herbert, she fell down and 
scratched her leg till the blood came, and at that she roared like a 
little bull. What Alice liked best was to sit indoors by Herbert’s side 
while he was at his lessons, and read story books and fairy tales. Jack 
was the opposite of all that, and a regular renegade in all kinds of 
study. He would have liked to pitch the books anto the fire and did 
not even care for fairy tales. They came often enough to Crabb Cot 
when we were there, and to our neighbours the Coneys. I was only a 
little fellow at that time, years younger than they were, but I remember 
I liked Jack better than Herbert. As did Tod also, for the matter of 
that. Herbert was too clever for us, and he was to bea parson besides. 
He chose the calling for himself. More than once he was caught 
muffled in the parson’s white surplice, PICAcTine to Jack and Alice a 
sermon he had composed. 

Aunt Dean had her plans. One great plot was always at work. 
She made it into a dream, and peeped into it night and day, as if 
it were a kaleidoscope of fascinating colours. Herbert Tanerton 
was to marry her daughter and succeed to his mother’s property as 
eldest son: Jack must go adrift, and earn his own living. She 
considered it three parts as good as accomplished. To see Herbert 
and Alice poring over books together side by side and to know that 
they had the same tastes, was welcome to her as the sight of gold. As 
to Jack, with his roving propensities and his climbing and his daring, 
she thought it little matter if he came down a tree head-foremost some 
day, or pitched neck over heels into the depths of Crabb Ravine, and 
so threw away his life. Not that she really wished any cruel fate for 
the boy: but she did not care for him; and he might be terribly in 
the way when her foolish brother, the parson, came to apportion out 
the money. And he was foolish in some things ; soft, in fact: she 
often said it. 

One summer day when the fruit was ripe and the sun shining, Mr. 
Lewis had gone into the study to write his next Sunday’s sermon. 
He did not get on very quickly, for Aunt Dean was in there also, and 
it disturbed him a little. She was of a restless habit, everlastingly 
dusting books, and putting things in their places without need. 

“Do you wish to keep out all ¢#rce of these inkstands, Jacob? It is 
not necessary, I should think. Shall I put one up?” 

The parson took his eyes off his sermon to answer. ‘I don’t see 
that they do any harm, Rebecca: The children are using twa 
sometimes. Do as you like, however.” 

Mrs. Dean put one of the inkstands inside the book-case, and then 
looked round the room to see what else she could do. A letter caught 
her eye. 
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“ Jacob, I do believe you have never answered the note old Mullet 
brought this morning! There it is on the mantel-piece.” 

The parson sighed. To be interrupted in this way he took quite as 
a matter of course, though it teased him a little. 

‘‘T must see the churchwardens, Rebecca, before I answer it. I 
want to know, you see, what would be best approved of by the parish.” 

“Just like you, Jacob,” she caressingly said. ‘‘The parish must 
approve of what you approve.” 

“Yes, yes,” he hastily said ; “but I like to live at peace with every- 
body.” 

He dipped his pen into the ink and wrotea line in hissermon. The 
open window looked on the kitchen-garden. Herbert Tanerton had 
his back against the walnut tree, doing nothing. Alice sat near ona 
stool, her head buried in a book that by its canvas cover Mrs. Dean 
knew to be “ Robinson Crusoe.” Just then Jack came out of the rasp- 
berry bushes with a handful of fruit, which he held out for Alice to eat. 
‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe ” fell to the ground. 

“Oh, Jack, how good they are!” said Alice. And the words came 
distinctly to Aunt Dean’s ears in the still day. 

“They are as good again when you pick them off the trees for your- 
self,” cried Jack. ‘Come along and get some, Alice.” 

With the taste of the raspberries in her mouth the temptation was 
not to be resisted; and she ran after Jack. Aunt Dean put her head 
out at the window. : 

‘‘ Alice, my love, I cannot have you go amidst those raspberry bushes : 
you would stain and tear your frock.” 

“Tl take care of her frock, aunt,” called back Jack. 

‘‘ My darling Jack, it cannot be. That is her new muslin frock, and 
she must not go where she might hurt it.” 

So Alice sat down again to “ Robinson Crusoe,” and Jack went his 
way amid the raspberry bushes, or whither he would. 

“Jacob, have you begun to think of what John is to be?” resumed 
Aunt Dean, as she shut down the window. 

The parson pushed his sermon from him in a kind of patient hope- 
lessness, and turned round on his chair. ‘To be?—in what way, 
Rebecca ?” | 

‘In profession,” she answered. ‘I fancy it is time it was thought of.” 

““To you? I’m sure I don’t know. The other day when something 
was being mentioned about it, Jack said he did not care what he was 
to be, provided he had no books to trouble him.” 

“‘T only hope you will not have trouble with him, Jacob dear,” 
observed Mrs. Dean in an ominous tone, that plainly intimated she 
thought the parson would. 

‘“‘He has a good heart, though he is not so studious as his brother. 
Why have you shut the window, Rebecca? It is very warm.” 
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Mrs. Dean did not say why. Perhaps she wished to guard against 
the conversation being heard. When any question not quite conve- 
nient to answer was put to her, she had a way of passing it by in silence: 
and the parson was too yielding or too inert to ask again. 

** Of course, Brother Jacob, you will make Herbert the heir.” 

The parson looked surprised. ‘Why should you suppose that, 
Sere I think the two boys ought to share and share alike.” 

‘My dear Jacob, how ca you think so? Your dead wife left you in 
charge, remember.” 

‘“That’s what I do remember, Rebecca. She never gave me the 
slightest hint that she should wish a difference to be made: she was as 
fond of one boy as of the other.” 

‘‘ Jacob, you must do your duty by the boys,”’ returned Mrs. Dean, 
with affectionate solemnity. ‘‘ Herbert must be his mother’s heir ; it 1s 
right and proper it should be so: Jack must be trained to earn his own 
livelihood. Jack—dear fellow !—is, I fear, of a roving, random disposi- 
tion’: leave any portion of the money to him, and he would squander 
it In a year.” 

‘Dear me, I hope not! But as to leaving all to his brother—or even 
a larger portion than to Jack—I don’t know that it would be right. A 
heavy responsibility lies on me in this charge, don’t you see, Rebecca.” 

“No doubt it does. It is full eight hundred a year. And you must 
be putting something by, Jacob.” 

“Not much. I draw the money yearly, but expenses seem to swallow 
it. What with the ponies kept for the boys and the cost of the masters 
from Worcester, and a hundred a year out of it that my wife desired the 
poor old nurse should have till she died, there’s not a great deal left. 
My living is a poor one, you know, and I like to help the poor freely. 
When the boys go to the university it will all be wanted.” 

Help the poor freely !—just like him ! thought Aunt Dean. 

‘“‘It would be waste of money and: waste of time to send Jack to 
college. You should try and get him some appointment abroad, Jacob. 
In India, say.” 

The clergyman opened his eyes at this, and said he should not hike 
to see Jack go out of his own country. Jack’s mother had not had any 
opinion of foreign places. Jack himself interrupted the conversation. 
He came flying up the path, put down a cabbage leaf of raspberries, 
and flung open the window with his stained fingers. 

‘“‘ Aunt Dean, I’ve picked these for you,” he said, introducing the leaf, 
his handsome face and his good natured eyes sparkling. ‘They've 
never been so good as they are this year. Father, you just taste 
them,” 

Aunt Dean smiled sweetly, and called him her darling, and Mr. Lewis 
tasted the raspberries. 

“We were just talking of you, Jack,” cried the unsophisticated man 
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—and Mrs. Dean knitted her brows slightly. ‘Your aunt says it is 
time you began to think of some profession.” 
“ What, yet awhile ?” returned Jack. 

“That you may be suitably educated for it, my boy.” 

“TI should like to be something that won’t want education,” cried 
Jack, leaning his arms on the window-sill and jumping up and down. 
‘I think I’d rather be a farmer than anything, father.” 

The parson drew a long face. It had never entered into his calculation. 

“I fear that would not do, Jack. I should like you to choose some- 
thing higher than that; some good profession by which you may rise 
in the world. Herbert will go into the Church: what should you say 
to the Bar?” - 

Jack’s jumping ceased all at once. ‘‘ What, to be a barrister, father ! 
Like those be-wigged fellows that come circuit twice a year to 
Worcester ?” 

“ Like that, Jack.” 

‘ But they have to study all their lives for it, father; and read up 
millions of books before they can pass! I couldn’t do it; I couldn’t 
indeed.” | 

‘What do you think of being a high class lawyer, then? I might 
place you with some good firm, such as e 

“Don’t, there’s a dear father !” interrupted Jack, pulling a long face, 
which seemed to send all its sunshine out of it. “I’m afraid if I were 
at a desk I should kick it over without knowing it: I must be running 
out and about.—Are they all gone, Aunt Dean? Give me the leaf to 
throw away, and I'll pick you some more.” 

The years went on. Jack was fifteen; Herbert eighteen and at 
Oxford : the advanced scholar had gone to college early. Aunt Dean 
spent quite half her time at ,Timberdale, from Easter till autumn, and 
the parson never rose against it. She let her house during her absence : 
it was situated on the banks of the river a little way from Liverpool, 
near the place they call New Brighton now. One family always took it 
for the summer months, glad to get out of hot Liverpool. 

As to Jack, nothing had been decided in regard to his future, for 
opinions on it differed. A little Latin and a little history and a great 
deal of geography (for he liked that) had been drilled into him: and 
about there his education ended. But he was the best climber and 
walker and leaper, and withal the best hearted young fellow that Tim- 
berdaie could boast : and he knew all about land thoroughly, and pos- 
sessed a great stock of general and useful information. Many a day 
when some of the poorer farmers were in a desperate hurry to get in 
their hay or carry their wheat on account of threatening weather, has 
Jack Tanerton turned out to help, and worked as hard and as long as 
any of the labourers. He was hail-fellow-well-met with everybody, rich 
and poor. 
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Mrs. Dean had worked on always to accomplish her ends. Slowly 
and imperceptibly, but surely: Herbert must be the heir; John must 
shift for himself. The parson had had this dinned into him so often 
now, in her apparently frank and reasoning way, that he began to lend 
an ear. What with his strict sense of innate justice, and his habit of 
yielding to his sister’s views, he felt mostly in a kind of pickle. But 
Mrs. Dean had come over this time determined to get something settled, 
one way or the other. 

She arrived before Easter this year. The interminable Jack (as she 
often called him in her heart) was at home; Herbert not. Jack and 
Alice did not seem to miss him, but went out on their rambles together 
as they did when children. The morning before Herbert was expected, 
a letter came from him to his step-father, saying he had been invited by 
a fellow student to spend the Easter holidays at his home near London 
and had accepted it. 

Mr. Lewis took it as a matter of course in his easy way ; but it dis- 
agreed with Aunt Dean. She said all manner of things to the parson, 
and incited him to write for Herbert to return at once. Herbert’s answer 
to this was a courteous intimation that he could not alter his plans: and 
he hoped his father, on consideration, would fail to see any good reason 
why he should. Herbert Tanerton had a will of his own. 

“Neither do I see any reason, good or bad, why he should not pay 
the visit, Rebecca,” confessed the rector. ‘I’m afraid it was foolish of 
me to object at all. Perhaps I have not the right to deny him, either, if 
I wished it. He is getting on for nineteen, and I am not his own father.” 

So Aunt Dean had to make the best and the worst of it; but she 
felt as cross as two sticks. 

One day when the parson was abroad on parish matters, and the 
Rectory empty, she went out for a stroll, and reached the high steep 
bank where the primroses and violets grew. Looking over, she saw 
Jack and Alice seated below ; Jack’s arm round her waist. 

“You are to be my wife, you know, Alice, when we are grown up. 
‘Mind that.” 

There was no answer, but Aunt Dean certainly thought she heard the 
sound of a kiss. Peeping over again, she saw Jack taking it. 

“And if you don’t object to my being a farmer, Alice, I should like 
it best of all. We'll keep two jolly ponies and ride about together. 
Won't it be good !” 

“‘T don’t object to farming, Jack. Anything you like. A success- 
ful farmer’s home is a very pleasant one.” 

Aunt Dean drew away with noiseless steps. She was too calm and 
callous a woman to turn white; but she did turn angry, and registered 
a vow in her heart. That presuming, upstart Jack! They were but 


two little fools, it’s true ; children; but the nonsense must be stopped 
in time. 
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Herbert went back to Oxford without coming home. Alice, to her 
own infinite astonishment, was despatched to school till midsummer. 
The parson and his sister and Jack were left alone; and Aunt Dean, 
with her soft smooth manner and her false expressions of endearment, 
ruled all things : her brother’s better nature amid the rest. 

Jack was asked what he would be. A farmer, he answered. But 
Aunt Dean had somehow caught up the most bitter notions possible 
against farming in general ; and Mr. Lewis, not much liking the thing 
himself, and yielding to the under current ever gently flowing, told Jack 
he must fix on something else. 

“‘There’s nothing I shall do so well at as farming, father,” remon- 
strated Jack. ‘‘ You can put me for three or four years to some good 
agriculturist, and I’ll be bound at the end of the time I should be fit to 
manage the largest and best farm in the county. Why, I am a better 
farmer now than some of them.” 

‘‘ Jack, my boy, you must not be self-willed. I cannot let you be a 
farmer.” | 

“Then send me to sea, father, and make a sailor of me,” returned 
Jack, in his good humour. 

But this startled the parson. He liked Jack, and he had a horror of 
the sea. ‘“‘ Not that, Jack, my boy. Anything but that.” 

“I’m not sure but 1 should like the sea better than farming,” went on 
Jack, the idea full in his head. “‘ Aunt Dean lent me ‘Peter Simple’ 
one day. I know I should make a first-rate sailor.” 

‘Jack, don’t talk so. Your poor mother would not have liked it, 
and I don’t like it; andI shall never let you go.” 

‘‘ Some fellows run away to sea,” said Jack, laughing. 

The parson felt as though a bucket of cold water was thrown down 
his back. Did Jack mean that as a threat ? 

‘‘ John,” said he, in as solemn a way as he had ever spoken, “ dis- 
obedience to parents sometimes brings a curse with it. You must 
promise me that you will never goto sea.” 

“T’ll not promise that, off hand,” said Jack. ‘‘ But I will promise 
never to go without your consent. Think it over well, father: there’s 
no hurry.” 

It was on the tip of Mr. Lewis’s tongue to withdraw his objection to 
the farming scheme there and then: in comparison with the other it 
looked quite fair and bright. But he thought he might compromise his 
judgment to yield thus instantly : and, as easy Jack said, there was no 
hurry. | 

So Jack went rushing out of doors again to the uttermost bounds of 
the parish, and the parson was left to Aunt Dean. When he told her 
he meant to let Jack be a farmer, she laughed till the tears came into 
her eyes, and bzgged him to leave matters to her. Se knew how to 
manage boys, without appearing directly to cross them: there was this 
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kind of trouble with more boys, than not, before they settled satisfac- 
torily in life, but it all came right in the end. 

So the parson said no more about farming : but Jack talked a great 
deal about the sea. Mr. Lewis went over in his gig to Worcester, and 
bought a book he had heard of, ‘‘Two Years before the Mast.” He 
wrote Jack’s name in it and gave it him, hoping its contents might 
serve to sicken him of the sea. 

The next morning the book was missing. Jack looked high and low 
for it, but it was gone. He had left it on the sitting-room table when he 
went up to bed, and it mysteriously disappeared during the night. The 
servants had not seen it, and declared it was not on the table in the 
morning. 

“Tt could not—I suppose—have been the cat,” observed Aunt Dean, 
ina doubtful manner, her eyes full of wonder as to where the book 
could have got to. “I have heard of cats doing strange things.” 

‘“T don’t think the cat could make away with a book of that size, 
Rebecca,” said the parson. Andif he had not been the least suspicious 
parson in all the Worcester Diocese, he might have asked his sister 
whether she had been the cat, and secured the book lest it should 
serve to dissipate Jack’s fancy for the sea. 

The next thing she did was to carry Jack off to Liverpool. The 
parson objected at first: Liverpool was a sea-port town, and might put 
Jack more in mind of the sea than ever. Aunt Dean replied that she 
meant him to see the worst sides of a sea life, the dirty boats in the 
Mersey, the wretchedness of the crews, the real discomfort and misery 
of a sailor’s life. That would cure him, she said: what he had got in 
his head now was the romance picked up from books. The parson 
thought there was reason in this, and yielded. He was dreadfully 
anxious about Jack. 

She went straight to her house near New Brighton, Jack with her, 
and a substantial sum in her pocket from the rector for Jack’s keep. 
The old servant, Peggy, who took care of it, was thunderstruck to see 
her mistress come in. It was not yet occupied by the Liverpool people, 
and Mrs. Dean sent them word they could not have it this year: at 
least not for the present. While she got matters straight, she supplied 
Jack with all Captain Marryat’s novels to read. ‘The house looked on 
the river, and Jack would watch the fine grand vessels starting on their 
long voyages, their trim white sails glowing ‘fair in the sunshine, or hear 
the joyous shouts from the sailors of a homeward bound ship as 
Liverpool hove in view; and he grew to think there was no sight so 
pleasant to the eye as these beauteous ships; no fate so desirable as 
to sail in them. 

But Aunt Dean had certainly changed her tactics. Instead of sending 
Jack on to the dirtiest and werst managed boats in the docks, where the 
living was hard and the sailors were discontented, she allowed him to 
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roam at will on the finest ships, and make acquaintance with their 
enthusiastic young officers, especially with those who were going to sea 
for the first time with just such notions as Jack’s. Before midsummer 
came, Jack Tanerton had got to think that he could never be happy 
on land. . 

There was a new ship just launched, the Rose of Delhi; a mag- 
nificent vessel. Jack took rare interest in her. He was for ever on 
board ; was for ever saying to her owners—friends of Aunt Dean’s, to 
whom she had introduced him—how much he should like to sail in her. 
The owners thought it would be an advantageous thing to get so active, 
_ open, and ready a lad into their service, although he was somewhat old 
for entering, and they offered to article him for four years, as 
“midshipman” on the Rose of Delhi. Jack went home with his tale, 
his eyes glowing; and Aunt Dean neither checked him nor helped 
him. | 

Not ‘hen. Later, when the ship was all but ready to sail, she told 
Jack she washed her hands of it, and recommended him to write and 
ask his step-father whether he might sail in her, or not. 

Now Jack was no letter writer: neither, truth to tell, was the 
parson. He had not once written home; but had contented him- 
self with sending affectionate messages in Aunt Dean’s letters. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Lewis only knew what Aunt Dean had chosen to tell 
him, and had no idea that Jack was getting the real sea fever. But at 
the suggestion Jack sat down now, and wrote a long letter. | 

Its purport was this. That he was longing and hoping to go to sea ; 
was sure he should never like anything else.in the world so well ;. that 
he Rose’of Delhi, Captain Druce, was the most magnificent ship ever 
launched; that the owners bore the best characters in Liverpool for 
liberality, and Captain Druce for kindness to his middies ; and that he 
hoped, oh he hoped, his father would let him go: but that if he still 
refused, he (Jack) would do his best to be content to stay on shore, for 
he did not forget his promise of never sailing without consent. 

“Would you like to see the letter, Aunt Dean, before I shut it up ?” 
he asked. 7 

Aunt Dean, who had been sitting by, took the letter, and privately 
thought it was as good a letter and as much to the purpose as the best 
scribe in the land could have written. She disliked it, for all that. 

“Jack, dear, I think you had better put a postscript,” she said.. 
‘“Vour father detests writing, as you know. Tell him that if he 
consents he need not write any answer: you will know what it means, 
—that you may go—and it will save him trouble.” 

- “But, Aunt Dean, I should like him to wish me good-bye and God 
speed.” 

‘‘He will be sure to do the one in his heart and the other in his 
prayers, my boy. Write your postscript.” 
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Jack did as he was bid: he was as docile as his step-father. 
Exactly as Mrs. Dean suggested, wrote he: and he added that if no 
answer arrived within two posts, he should take it for granted that he 
was to go, and should see about his outfit. There was no time to 
lose, for the ship would sail in three or four days. 

“I will post it for you, Jack,” she said, when it was ready. ‘‘ I am 
going out.” 

‘‘Thank you, Aunt Dean, but I can post it myself. I’d rather ; and 
then I shall know it’s off. Oh sha’n’t I be on thorns till the time for 
an answer comes and goes!” : 

He snatched his cap and vaulted off with the Jetter before he could 
be stopped. Aunt Dean had a curious look on her face, and sat 
biting her lips. She had not intended the letter to go. 

The first post that could possibly bring an answer brought one. 
Jack was not at home. Aunt Dean had sent him out on an early 
commission, watched for the postman, and hastened to the door herself 
to receive what he might bring. He brought two letters—as it chanced. 
One from the Rector of Timberdale; one from Alice Dean. Mrs. 
Dean locked the one up in her private drawer above stairs: the other 
she left on the breakfast table. 

‘“‘ Peggy says the postman has been here, aunt!” cried the boy, all 
excitement, as he ran in. 

“Yes, dear. He brought a letter from Alice.” 

‘“And nothing from Timberdale ?” 

“Well, I don’t know that you could quite expect it by this post, 
Jack. Your father might like to take a little time for consideration. 
You may read Alice’s letter, my boy: she comes home this day week 
for the summer holidays.” 

“Not till this day week!” cried Jack in frightful disappointment. 
‘“Why I shall have sailed then, if I go, Aunt Dean! I sha’n’t see 
her.” 

“‘ Well, dear, you will see her when you come home.” 

Aunt Dean had no more commissions for Jack after that, and each 
time the postman was expected, he posted himself outside the door to 
wait for him. The man brought no other letter. The reasonable 
time for an answer went by, and there came none. 

‘‘Aunt Dean, I suppose I may get my outfit now,” said Jack, 
only half satisfied. ‘ But I wish I had told him to write in any 
case: just a line.” 

* According to what you said, you know, Jack, silence must be taken 
to give consent.” 

“Yes I know. But I’d rather have had a word, and made certain. 
I wish there was time for me just to run over to Timberdale and see 
him!” 

“But there’s not, Jack, more’s the pity: you would lose the ship. 
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Get a piece of paper and make out a list of the articles the second 
mate told you you would want.”’ 

The Rose of Delhi sailed out of port for Calcutta, and John 
Tanerton with her, having signed articles to serve in her for four 
years. The night before his departure he wrote a short letter of fare- 
well to his step-father, thanking him for his tacit consent, and promising 
to do his best to get on, concluding it with love to himself and to 
Herbert and to the Rectory servants. Which letter somehow got put 
into Aunt Dean’s kitchen fire, and never reached Timberdale. 

Aunt Dean watched the Rose of Delhi sail by ; Jack, in his bran new 
uniform, waving his last farewells to her with his gold-banded cap. The 
sigh of relief she heaved when the fine vessel was out of sight seemed 
to do her good. Then she bolted herself into her chamber, and 
opened Mr. Lewis’s letter, which had lain untouched till then. As she 
expected, it contained a positive interdiction, written half sternly, half 
lovingly, for John to sail in the Rose of Delhi or to think more of the 
sea. Moreover it commanded him home at once, and it contained a 
promise that he should be placed to learn the farming without delay. 
Aunt Dean tripped to Peggy’s fire and burnt that too. 

There was a dreadful fuss when Jack’s departure became known at 
Timberdale. It fell upon the parson like a thunder-bolt. He came 
striding through the ravine to Crabb Cot, and burst out crying, while 
telling the news to the Squire. He feared he had failed somehow in 
bringing John up, he said, or he never would have repaid him with this: 
base disobedience and ingratitude. For, you see, the poor man thought. 
Jack had received his letter, and gone off in defiance of it. The 
Squire agreed with him that Jack deserved the cat-o’-nine tails, and alb 
other boys who traitorously decamped to sea. 

Before the hay was ail got in, Aunt Dean was back at Timberdale,. 
bringing Alice with her and the bills for the outfit. She let the parson. 
think what he would about Jack, ignoring all knowledge of the letter,. 
and affecting to believe that Jack could not have had it. But the parson 
argued that Jack must have had it and did have it, or it would have 
come back to him. The only one to say a good word for Jack was 
Alice. She persisted in an opinion that Jack could not be either 
disobedient or ungrateful, and that there must have been some strange 

mistake somewhere. ‘ 

Aunt Dean’s work was not all done. She took the poor parson 
under her wing, and proved to him that he had no resource now but to 
disinherit Jack, and make Herbert the entire heir. To leave money to 
Jack would be wanton waste, she urged, for he would be sure to 
squander it: better bequeath all to Herbert, who would of course look 
after his brother in later life, and help him if he needed help. So one 
of the Worcester solicitors, Mr. Hill, was sent for to Timberdale to 
receive instructions for making the parson’s will in Herbert’s favour, 


and to cut off Jack. 
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That night, after Mr. Hill had gone back again, was one of the 
worst the parson ever spent. He was a just man and a kind one, 
and he felt racked with fear lest he had taken too severe a measure, 
and one that his late wife, the true owner of the money and John’s 
mother, would never have sanctioned. His bed was as a fever, his 
pillow a torment ; up he got, and walked the room in his night-shirt. 

‘*My Lord and God knoweth that I would do what is right,” he 
groaned. “I am sorely troubled. Youth is vain and desperately 
thoughtless: perhaps the boy, in his love of adventure, never looked 
at the step in the light of ingratitude. I cannot cut him quite off; I 
should never find peace of mind if I did. He shall have a little: 
and perhaps if he grows into a steady fellow and comes back what he 
ought to be, I may alter the will later and leave them equal.” 

The next day the parson wrote privately to Mr. Hull, saying he 
had reconsidered his determination and would let Jack inherit to the 
extent of a hundred and fifty pounds a year. 

Herbert came home for the long vacation; and he and Alice were 
together as they had been before that upstart Jack stepped in. They 
often came to the Squire’s and oftener to the Coneys’. Grace Coney, 
a niece of old Coney, had come to live at the farm ; she was a nice girl, 
and she and Alice liked each other. You might see them with Herbert 
strolling about the fields any hour in the day. At home Alice and 
Herbert seemed never to care to separate. Mrs. Dean watched them 
quietly, and thought how beautifully her plans had worked. 

Aunt Dean did not go home till October. After she left, the parson 
had a stroke of paralysis. Charles Ashton, then just ordained to 
priest’s orders, took the duty. Mrs. Dean came back again for 
Christmas. As if she would let Alice stay away when Herbert was at 
home ! 

The Rose of Delhi did not come home for nearly two years. She 
was what is called a free ship and took charters for any place she 
could make money by. One day Alice Dean was leaning out of one 
of the windows of her mother’s house, gazing wistfully on the sparkling 
sea, when a grand and stately vessel came sailing homewards, and 
some brown-faced young fellow on the quarter deck set on to swing his 
cap violently by way of hailing “her. She looked to the flag which 
happened to be flying, and read the name there, “The Rose of Delhi.” 
It must be Jack who was saluting. Alice burst into tears of emotion. 

He came up from the docks the same day. A great brown handsome . 
fellow with the old single heart and open manners. And he clasped 
Alice in his arms and kissed her ever so many times before she could 
get free. Being a grown-up young lady now, she did not approve of 
unceremonious kissing, and told Jack so. Aunt Dean was not present, 
or she might have told him so more to the purpose. 

Jack had given satisfaction, and was getting on. He told Alice 
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privately that he did not lke the sea so much as he had anticipated, 
and could not believe any other fellow did; but as he had chosen 
_ it as his calling he meant to stand by it. He went to Timberdale, in 
spite of Aunt Dean’s advice and efforts to keep him away. Herbert 
was absent, she said, the rector ill and childish. Jack found it all too 
true. Mr. Lewis’s mind had failed and his health was breaking. He 
knew Jack and was over-affectionate with him, but seemed not to 
remember anything of the past. So never a word did Jack hear of his 
own disobedience, or of any missing letters. 

One person alone questioned him; and that was Alice. It was after 
he got back from Timberdale. She asked him to tell her the history of 
his sailing in the Rose of Delhi, and he gave it in detail, without reserve. 
When he spoke of the postscript that Aunt Dean had bade him add to 
his letter, arranging that silence should be taken for consent, and that 
as no answer had come he of course had so taken it, the girl turned 
sick and faint. She saw the treachery that had been at work and where 
it had lain ; but for her mother’s sake.she hushed it up and let the 
matter pass. Alice had not lived with her mother so many years with- 
out detecting her propensity for deceit. . 

Some years passed by. Jack got on well. He served as third mate 
on .the Rose of Delhi long before he could pass, by law, for second. 
He was made second mate as soon as he had passed for it. The Rose 
of Delhi came in and went out, and Jack stayed by her, and passed for 
first mate in course of time. He was not sent back in any of his 
examinations, as most young sailors are, and the board once went the 
length of complimenting him on his answers. The fact was, Jack held 
to his word of doing his best: he got into no mischief and was the 
smartest sailor afloat. He was in consequence a favourite with the 
owners, and Captain Druce took pains with him and brought him on in 
seamanship and navigation, and showed him how to take observations, 
and all the rest of it. There’s no end of difference in merchant-cap- 
tains in this respect : some teach their junior officers nothing. Jack 
finally passed triumphantly for master, and hoped his time would come 
some day to get a command. Meanwhile he went out again as first 
mate on the Rose of Delhi. | 

One spring morning there came news to Mrs. Dean from Timberdale. 
The rector had had another stroke and was thought to be near his end. 
She started off at once, with Alice. Charles Ashton had had a living 
given to him; and Herbert Tanerton was his step-father’s curate. 
Herbert had passed as shiningly in mods and divinity and all the rest 
of it as Jack had before the marine board. He was a steady, thought- 
ful, serious young man, did his duty well in the parish and preached 
better sermons than ever the rector had. Mrs. Dean, who looked upon 
him as Alice’s husband just as surely as though they were married, was 
as proud of his success as though it had been her own. 
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The rector was very ill and unable to leave his bed. His intellect 
was quite gone now. Mrs. Dean sat with him most of the day, leaving 
Alice to be taken care of by Herbert. ‘They went about together just 
as always and were on the best of confidential terms ; and came over 
to the Coneys’, and to us when we were at Crabb Cot. 

“‘ Herbert,” said Mrs. Dean one evening when she had got all her 
soft, sugary manner upon her and was making the young parson believe 
she had nobody’s interest at heart in the world but his, “‘my darling 
boy, is it not almost time you began to think of marriage? None 
know the happiness and comfort brought by a good wife, dear, until 
they experience it.” 

Herbert looked taken to. He turned as red as a schoolgirl and 
glanced half a moment at Alice, like a detected thief. 

‘‘T must wait until I get a living to’ think of that, Aunt Dean.” 

“Ts it necessary, Herbert? I should have thought you might bring 
a wife home to the Rectory here.” 

Herbert turned off the subject with a jesting word or two, and got 
out of his redness. Aunt Dean was eminently satisfied : his confusion 
and his impromptu glance at Alice had told tales; and she knew it was 
only a question of time. 

The rector died. When the grass was long and the May flowers 
were in bloom and the cuckoo was singing in the trees, he passed 
peacefully to his Rest. Just before death he recovered speech and con- 
sciousness : but the chief thing he said was that he left his love to Jack. 

After the funeral the will was opened. It had not been touched 
since that far past year when Jack had gone away to sea. Out of the 
eight hundred a year descended from their mother Jack had a hundred 
and fifty; Herbert the rest. Aunt Dean made a hideous frown for once 
in her life: a hundred and fifty pounds a year for Jack was only, as she 
looked upon it, so much robbery on Herbert and Alice. Out of the 
little money saved by the rector five hundred pounds was left to his 
sister, Rebecca Dean; the rest was to be divided equally between 
Herbert and Jack ; and his furniture and effects went to Herbert. On 
the whole Aunt Dean was tolerably satisfied. 

She was a woman who liked to keep up appearances strictly, and she 
made a move to leave the young parson at the end of a week or 
two’s time, and go back to Liverpool. Herbert did not detain 
her. His own course was uncertain until a fresh rector should be 
appointed. The living was in the gift of a neighbouring baronet, and it 
was fancied by some that he might give it to Herbert. One thing did 
surprise Mrs. Dean ; angered her too: that Herbert had not made his 
offer to Alice before their departure. Now that he had his own fortune 
at command, there was no necessity for him to wait for a living. 

News greeted them on their arrival. The Rose of Delhi was on her 
way home once more, with John Tanerton in command. Captain 
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Druce had been left behind at Calcutta, dangerously ill. Alice’s colour 
came and went; she looked out for the homeward-bound vessels passing 
inwards, and felt quite sick with anxiety lest Jack should fail in any way, 
and never bring home the ship. 

‘*’The Rose of Delhi, Captain Tanerton.” Alice Dean cast her eyes 
on the ship news in the morning paper, and read the announcement 
amidst the arrivals. Just for an instant her sight left her. 

‘‘ Mamma,” she presently said, quietly passing over the newspaper, 
‘“‘the Rose of Delhi is in.” 

‘The Rose of Delhi, Captain Tanerton,” read Mrs. Dean. ‘The 
idea of their sticking in Jack’s name as Captain! He will have to go 
down again as soon as Captain Druce returns. A fine captain I dare- 
say he has made!” 

‘At least he has brought the ship home safely and quickly,” Alice 
ventured to say. ‘‘It must have passed after dark last night.” 

‘Why after dark ?” 

Alice did not reply Because I was watching till daylight faded— 
which would have been the truth. ‘“ Had it passed before, some of us 
might have seen it, mamma.” 

The day was waning before Jack came up. Captain Tanerton. 
Jack was never to go back again to his chief-mateship, as Aunt Dean 
had surmised, for the owners had given him the permanent command | 
of the Rose of Delhi. The last mail had brought news from Captain 
Druce that he should never be well enough for the command again, 
and the owners were only glad to give it to the younger and more active 
man. The officers and crew alike reported that never a better master 
sailed than Jack had proved himself on this homeward voyage. 

‘‘ Don’t you think I have been very lucky on the whole, Aunt Dean ? 
Fancy a young fellow like me getting such a beautiful ship as that !”’ 

“Qh, very lucky,” returned Aunt Dean. 

Jack looked like a captain too. He was broad and manly, with an 
intellige nt, honest, handsome face, and the quick keen eye of a sailor. 
Jack was particular in his attire too: and all of them were not. 

‘Only a hundred and fifty left to me!” cried Jack, when he was 
told the news. ‘Well, perhaps Herbert may require more than I, 
poor fellow,” he added in his good nature; ‘‘he may not get a good 
living, and then he'll be glad of it. I shall be sure to do well now I’ve 
got the ship.” 

“You'll be at sea always, Jack, and will have no use for money,” 
said Mrs. Dean. 

“Oh, I don’t know about having no use for it, aunt. Anyway, my 
father thought it right to leave it so, and Iam content. I wish I could 
have said farewell to him before he died !” 

. A few days more, and Aunt Dean was thrown on her beam-ends at a 
worse angle than ever the Rose of Delhi hoped to be. Jack and Alice 
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discussed matters between themselves, and the result was disclosed to 
her. They were going to be married. 

It was Alice who told. Jack had just left, and she and her mother 
were sitting together in the summer twilight. At first Mrs. Dean thought 
Alice was joking, and she was like a mad woman when she found it 
true. Her great dream had never foreshadowed this. 

‘‘ How dare you to attempt to think of so monstrous a thing, you 
wicked girl? Marry your own brother-in-law !—’twould be no better. 
It is Herbert that is to be your husband.” 

Alice shook her head with a smile. ‘Herbert would not have me, 
mamma, norI him. Herbert will marry Grace Coney.” 

‘‘Who?” cried Mrs. Dean. 

‘‘Grace Coney. They have been in love with one another ever s0 
many years. I have known it allalong. He will marry her as soonas 
his future is settled. I had promised to be one of the bridesmaids, but 
I suppose I shall not get the chance now.” 

“Grace Coney—that beggarly girl!” shrieked Mrs. Dean. “ But 
for her uncle’s giving her shelter she must have turned out in the world 
when her father died and got her living how she could. She is nota 
lady. She is not Herbert’s equal.” 

‘Oh, yes, sheis, mamma, At any rate he thinks so. She is a nice 
girl and will make him a perfect wife. Herbert would not exchange 
her for the first lady in the land.” 

“‘ If Herbert chooses to make a spectacle of himself, you never shall,” 
cried poor Mrs. Dean, all her golden visions fast melting into air. “I 
would see that wicked Jack Tanerton at the bottom of the sea first.” 

“Mother dear, listento me. Jack and I have cared for each other 
for years and years, and we should neither of us marry any other. There 
is nothing to wait for : Jack 1s as well off as he will be for years to come: 
and—and we have settled it so, and I hope you will not oppose it.” 

It was a cruel moment for Aunt Dean. Her love for other people 
had been all pretence, but she did love her daughter. Besides that, 
shewas ambitious for her. | 

“IT can never let you marry a sailor, Alice. Anything but that.” 

‘“‘It was you made Jack a sailor, mother, and there’s no help for it,’ 
said Alice, in a low tone. “I would rather he had been anything else 
in the world. I would have liked him to have had land and farmed it 
We should have done well. Jack had his four hundred a year clear, 
you know. At least, he ought to have had it. Oh, mother, don’t you 
see that while you have been plotting against Jack you have plotted 
against me?” 

Aunt Dean felt sick with the memories that were crowding upon her. 
The mistake she had made was a frightful one. 

“You cannot join your fate to Jack’s, Alice,” she repeated, wringing 
her hands. ‘A sailor’s wife is too liable to be made a widow.” 
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“T know it, mother. I shall share his danger, for I am going out 
in the Rose of Delhi. The owners have consented, and Jack is fitting- 
up a lovely little cabin for me that is to be my own saloon.” 

“‘ My daughter sailing over the seas in a merchant ship! Never!” 

**T should be no true wife if I could let my husband sail without me. 
Mother, it is you alone who have carved out our destiny. Better have 
left it to God.” 

In a startled way, her heart full of remorse, she was beginning to 
see it. ‘It is a miserable prospect, Alice.” 

‘Mother, we shall get on. There’s the hundred and fifty a year 
certain, you know. That weshall put by; and as long as I sail with 
him, a good deal more besides. Jack’s pay is fixed at twenty pounds a 
month, and he will make more by commission : perhaps as much again. 
Have no fear for us on that score. Jack has been deprived unjustly 
of his birthright ; and I think sometimes that perhaps as a recompense 
Heaven will prosper him.” 

“‘ But the danger, Alice ! the danger of a sea-life !” 

“Do you know what Jack says about the danger, mother? He says 
God is over us on the sea as well as on the land and will take care of 
those who put their trust in Him. In a wildest storm I will By to 
let that great truth help me to feel peace.” 

Alas for Aunt Dean! The arguments slipped away from her hands 
just as her plans had slipped. In her bitter repentance, she lay on the 
floor of her room that night and asked God to have pity upon her, for 
her trouble seemed greater than she could bear. 

The morning’s post brought news from Herbert. He was made 
Rector of Timberdale. Aunt Dean wrote back, telling him what had 
taken place and asking, nay, almost commanding, that he should restore 
an equal share of the property to Jack. Herbert replied that he should 
abide by his step-father’s will. The living of Timberdale was not a rich 
one, and he wished Grace, his future wife, to be comfortable. ‘“ Herbert 
was always intensely selfish,” groaned Aunt Dean. Look on which side 
she would there was no comfort. 

The Rose of Delhi, Captain Tanerton, sailed out of port again, 
carrying also with her the captain’s wife. And Aunt Dean was left to 
bemoan her fate and wish she had never meddled to shape out other 
people’s cere Better, as Alice said, that she had left that to God. 
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FROM A BACK WINDOW. 


A LITTLE patch of grass ; an unkept walk ; 
Dark ivy creeping up the old brick wall ; 

A stunted lilac bush ; some lopped-off trees ; 
A chapel window overlooking all :— 

Gloomy and circumscribed the view, they say ; 
But what says she who sees it day by day? 


Does she not love each polished ivy leaf ; 
Each golden spot of lichen ; ev’ry blade 
Of tender grass ; the clust’ring emerald tufts 

Of moss, with which the path is overlaid ; 
The upright poplars, bending to the breeze, 
‘With stately motion, all one certain way ; 
The sunshine tangled in their upper boughs, 
Or dancing in and out in happy play ? 


Ah ! to the eyes informed with finer sense 
Is visible a world of wondrous grace, 
Where vulgar sight sees nought but vulgar things-— 
Vast meanness crowded into narrow space. 
This marks alone a heap of uncouth stones 
At the wall’s angle, and a broken urn ; 
Those only note, relieved against the shade, 
The feathery frond of dainty lady-fern ; 
The weather stains of orange, green, and red— 
Gay cov’let for a hard, uncomely bed. 


Reclining on her lonely couch of pain, 
The owner of the gifted, earnest eyes, 
Forgets her suff’rings as she gazes out, 
Through her poor casement, on the changing skies— 
The piled-up clouds, like snowy mountain peaks ; 
The deep blue, quiv’ring with excess of light ; 
The fleecy cirri, tinged with rose of dawn ; 
The rainbow hues of eve ; the stars of night. 


Even the chapel window, rude and bare, 
Seems but an entrance to the peace within 
God’s holy temple, where His worshippers 
May lay before his feet their load of sin. 
The wooden belfry, and its rusty bell ; 
The plain gilt cross it proudly rears above— 
Rough sketch upon a liquid azure ground— 
Can vie with pictures rare, the heart to move. 


For, to the spirit-ear, the silent bell 
Has tones which echo the angelic choir ; 
The Christian symbol, glist’ning in the sun, 
Kindles the smould’ring faith to glowing fire. 
Ah, eyes baptized with waters mystical, 
Which give the pow’r to pierce below the clay, 
And read strange meanings in each common weed— 
Fair promise in this world’s most sad decay ; 
Ah, soul alive to all glad influence— 
Attuned to nature’s sweetest harmony ! 
Gaze through the dull back window, rapturous, 
Into the fairy-land of phartasy : 
The dreary area, grimly walled around, 
Is Eldorado—earth’s enchanted ground. 


EMMA RHODES. 
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WINNING THE GLOVES. 


T was Lady Leigh’s kettle-drum, as she called her five o’clock 

tea. In the pleasant morning-room at Ashleigh she and Clare 
Arundel were seated luxuriously over a glorious fire, discussing tea, 
gossip, dress, the affairs of the nation in general, and of Ashleigh in 
particular. 

The fire burned brilliantly, illuminating the pretty room, lighting up 
the choice pictures on the walls, and bringing unexpected gleams and 
points cf brightness out of the old oak:furniture ; glancing now on the 
medizval carving of a quaint old press, and anon dancing in curious 
sparkles and flashes of light on the silver and china of the tea-service ; 
the pride and delight of Lady Leigh’s heart. 

‘Cecile, who or what is the little gray-robed figure that haunts the 
west corridor?” asked Miss Arundel, handing her cup over for some 
more tea. 

‘* Little gray-robed figure?” repeated Lady Leigh. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, Clare?” 

Miss Arundel laughed. ‘There is a tiny mite of a girl, dressed in 
soft misty gray, who haunts the west corridor. I have met her half a 
dozen times since I arrived this morning. Is she real flesh and blood 
or a fairy sprite ?” 

“You are talking in riddles,’’ replied Lady Leigh, handing back the 
replenished tea-cup. 

‘““No, I am not. The little mortal, or fairy, or whatever else she 
may be, possesses a marvellous pair of eyes; they have haunted me all 
day with their pleading, wistful look. I can’t forget their expression, 
Cecile. Is this little misty gray figure quite canny ?” 

“I think you must mean Muriel Hastings, the children’s governess. 
Now I remember, she has ona gray dress to-day. Yes, poor child, her 
history . sad enough to account for that curiously sorrowful look in 
her eyes.” 

“ Any relation to your old friend Mr. Hastings, the great cotton man 
you used to talk so much about? Didn’t he come to grief, or some- 
thing of the sort, about a year ago?” 

‘Hush, Clare! He is dead. This is his daughter. You know he 
lost all his money through the American war. He was an honourable 
upright man, and the blow killed him. Yes, really killed him, Clare, 
His wife told rhe he was broken-hearted at the loss of his good name. 
He could not forget how many were ruined by his fall, through con- 
fiding in his well known integrity.” 

“And his daughter is the little gray spirit of the west corridor : 2” 
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‘Yes. I was only too glad to have her for the children; she is 
wonderfully talented. There was a small provision for Mrs. Hastings 
and the children ; but it is very small: she insisted on giving up to the 
creditors all the money settled on herself; and what is left would not 
be enough for all. So Muriel—who is a brave girl—resolved to be a 
governess ; and as I said, I was only too glad to have her, and try to 
make her hard life as bearable as possible. She is painfully shy, and 
Ovet censlaye; and I am rather troubled about her these Christmas 
holidays.” 

“Why specially now?” 

‘“‘ Well, you see, since she came, we have been quite by ourselves, 
and her time has been taken up with.the children, so I think she has 
had no opportunity to dwell upon her position; but now it is the 
children’s holidays, and I cannot bear to think of her pining alone 
in the schoolroom. The house will be full of guests to-morrow. I 
shall be too busy to look after her, and she is far too shy to do 
anything but keep most determinedly in the background.” 

“ Well, Cecile, don’t trouble any more about that. I will take her 
under my wing, and will engage that she shall neither fret nor pine for 
the next fortnight. Of course she will be at the ball on Christmas 
Eve?” 

“I don’t know. I asked her to be present, but she seemed 
frightened to death at the idea. Do try to make her.” 

“Certainly I shall,” answered Miss Arundel. ‘“ By the bye, whom 
have you coming to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, about twenty people. You know them all. Here is the list, 
but Major Assheton has been with us a week.” 

“Do you mean my old enemy, Captain Assheton of Delamere ? ” 

“Yes, but he is Major Assheton now.” 

‘And he has never got married yet ?” 

“No. You know how fastidious he is. I told him yesterday he 
expected perfection in the shape of an archangel; and he politely 
informed me archangels were not generally supposed to be of the 
feminine gender, and he’d be satisfied with an angel.” 

‘“‘Well, Cecile, I hope he may get one. It’s well Frederick Hurst 
does not expect anything so seraphic; he’d be woefully disappointed 
with me,” said Miss Arundel, laughing and colouring. 

‘“‘T invited Mr. Hurst for Christmas, Clare,” said Lady Leigh. 

“Ves, thank you, Cecile. He wrote to tell me he would make his 
appearance on Christmas Eve. But now I am going to introduce 
myself to the little gray fairy.” And rising, Miss Arundel left the room, 
walking with quick grace, and humming softly to herself : 


‘* I was just nineteen when I first fell in love, 
And I scribbled a deal of rhyme, 
And I talked to myself in a shady grove, 
And I thought I was quite sublime.” 
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Which interesting ballad just lasted till she reached the schoolroom 
door. 

While this conversation had been in progress, the little gray spirit 
was pacing up and down the schoolroom, with short agitated steps. 
Up and down, up and down, the steps getting shorter and quicker with 
every turn, and the poor little white face working and quivering with 
distress. 

A lovely childish face it was, with wonderful, dark radiant eyes, the 
pleading, wistful look Miss Arundel had spoken of shining in their soft 
depths. Her hair gleamed in the fitful firelight like a golden glory 
round her head ; beautiful hair, of a curious tint between red-brown and 
gold, wonderful for the infinite variety of light and shade in its waves 
and folds. She was small and slight in figure for her nineteen years, 
and as she restlessly paced the room, she certainly looked more like 
some forlorn stray fairy, than a poor little governess who had to fight 
a hard battle against poverty on her own account. 

Not that the schoolroom had anything mean or shabby in its 
appointments. On the contrary; it was a large, pleasant room, with a 
great bow-window, comfortably carpeted with crimson tapestry, and 
' fitted up like a library; all that might be shabby in schoolbooks and 
slates neatly put out of sight for the Christmas holidays. There were 
good engravings on the wall, a few well chosen ornaments, and a grand 
piano, with a music-stand. The room, lighted up by the red glow of the 
fire, looked pleasant and cosy. 

But the little golden-haired governess was in too much trouble to 
notice outward surroundings, however desirable they might be. She 
paced up and down, up and down, in restless monotony. Presently 
the short agitated steps ceased. She threw herself into a chair, and 
burst into a passion of tears, for several minutes sobbing bitterly. 

“Oh what shall I do? What shall I do?” she wailed out. “ This 
bitter disgrace and shame is killing me; it is more than I can bear. 
Oh papa, papa, why did I not die with you?” The poor little face 
was quivering and convulsed with distress under the small hands in 
which it was hidden. “ What shall I do?” thought the poor girl aloud. 
‘‘ The house will be so full of strangers to-morrow, and on every fresh 
face I can read the story of our miserable disgrace and failure. Oh 
what shall Ido? If I had only died!” 

‘Vou are over-sensitive, Miss Hastings,” said a deep, earnest voice. 
‘‘ Believe me, death is but a cowardly way of fleeing from the troubles 
of life.” | 

Muriel started, and looked up hastily. During her paroxysm of 
grief the door had opened, unheard by her, admitting a gentleman. A 
stately, soldier-like figure, with a grave, earnest face; a face to be 
trusted, if only for the expression of calm strength and the frank, 
kindly eyes. Not a young man by any means; he looked quite 
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forty, and his looks spoke the truth. It was Major Assheton o¢ 
Delamere. 

He closed the door and advanced into the room. “I beg your 
pardon, Miss Hastings. I did not wish to disturb you, but I wanted 
a German dictionary ; there is not one in the library, and Lady Leigh 
directed me here. Now won't you tell me what this great 
trouble is?” continued he, earnestly. ‘I don’t like to see you in such 
distress. You know a sorrow becomes only half of one by being 
shared with another.” 

Muriel hesitated, then glanced up at him, her dark eyes shining 
brighter and larger through the tears which nearly overflowed them. 
The grave kindly look she met seemed to reassure her. 

‘Tt is only the old trouble, Major Assheton. You know about 
papa,” she whispered, ‘‘ and—and . 

‘¢ And what?” 

‘“‘The disgrace,” sobbed she, the tears quite overflowing. 

“IT know about your father, and how he died. It is a pitiful story ; 
that of the great noble heart, broken for loss of a name. But I don’t 
know about the disgrace.” 

‘‘Tt was the failure of the mills I meant ; the shame, the degradation,” 
sobbed Muriel, her poor little frame shaking with distress, the tremulous 
mouth quivering. 

‘You are over-sensitive ; and, excuse me, Miss Hastings, but you are 
evidently almost morbid on that subject. There was no disgrace in the 
failure of your father’s mills. You know it was caused by the American 
war and the cotton famine; his property lost its value. He did all 
that man could do to save others. Himself he never seemed to think of.” 

‘“‘T know, I know all that,” sobbed Muriel. 

‘“‘T assure you,” continued he, ‘“‘ your father has never had a word of 
reproach cast at him. But for his exertions it would indeed have been 
a disastrous misfortune; he saved others at the expense of himself. 
He was a noble man. I knew him years ago. My child,” added he, 
gravely but kindly, “I think his daughter should not be the one to 
link his name with the word disgrace.” 

‘‘Oh, Major Assheton, I did not mean that,” said Muriel, starting up, 
‘indeed I did not.” 

‘¢ No, I think not,” answered he, smiling at her earnestness. ‘‘ But now 
will you not try to put this idea altogether from you? Believe me 
there 1s no cause for such distress. It is not right to shut yourself up 
here, till you grow morbid with excitement and misery.” 

“I will try,” said Muriel. ‘ But there are so many people coming, 
and oh, Major Assheton, it is dreadful to be pointed out as the 
daughter of the bankrupt Mr. Hastings. You don’t know the misery.” 

“This is absurd,” replied he; “the very height of self-torture. Miss 
Hastings, you are e 
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‘“Where is she—where is Queen Mab?” interrupted a laughing 
voice, as the door opened and Miss Arundel came in dressed for dinner. 
‘‘ Major Assheton, how do you do? Miss Hastings, I am Clare 
Arundel. ‘Two hours ago I took you for a fairy sprite, and called you 
Queen Mab. I shall keep the name with your permission.” 

Muriel raised her eyes shyly, but, meeting nothing more alarming 
than a friendly, admiring gaze, said softly, “I am sure I shall not mind 
the name from you.” 

‘Then that is settled, and you are Queen Mab from this day forward. 
I elect myself your privy councillor, or lord chancellor, or prime minister, 
or any other important and disagreeable functionary who has the power 
of ordering your majesty to go and dress for dinner.” 

‘But Iam not coming down to dinner,” pleaded Muriel, with an 
access of shyness. 

‘‘ Indeed you are. Queens always obey their prime ministers, and I 
order Queen Mab to show us the light of her countenance this evening.” 

Ordered off in this half bantering, half commanding style, Muriel had 
no choice but toobey. She left the room, rather unwillingly, to achieve 
a hasty toilette. . 

“Miss Arundel,” said Major Assheton, as the door closed after her, 
“that poor girl is fretting herself into a fever about the disgrace she 
supposes attached to her name because of her father’s failure.” 

‘“‘T guessed as much, Well, Major Assheton, it rests with us to prevent 
it. For the next fortnight at any rate, she shall not be too much alone. 
I look for your aid.” | 

‘‘Tt shall readily be given,” he replied. 

So half an hour afterwards, when Muriel appeared in the drawing- 
room, in a dainty white muslin dress—looking, Miss Arundel declared, 
more Queen Mabbish than ever—she was not suffered to relapse into 
shyness and embarrassment. Under the influence of Lady Leigh's 
kindness, Clare’s merry banter, and Major Assheton’s grave care, the 
childish face and wistful, sweet eyes lighted up into a power of beauty 
that had seemed impossible to the morbid, melancholy young lady of 
the schoolroom. 

It was the week before Christmas. Sir Harry and Lady Leigh always 
gathered together a large annual meeting of friends and relations at 
Ashleigh, to keep it 1n true old-fashioned hospitality. Every day brought 
fresh arrivals till the large rambling old house was filled to overflowing. 

It was the advent of these strangers that had so frightened poor 
Muriel; but Miss Arundel kept her word, and the little gray spirit was 
not allowed to indulge her shyness, or suffered to feel solitary. She 
was hunted up for all the merry riding, driving, and walking parties 
of that merry week. No one was allowed to feel or look dull in Clare 
Arundel’s company. She left Muriel to her own devices in the morning, 
saying that Queens were not supposed to be visible till noon, but after 
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luncheon Queen Mab must be at the beck and call of her laughter- 
loving prime minister, for all the fun and pleasure going on among the 
large party staying at Ashleigh. She was shielded, too, from all annoy- 
ance ; and it spoke wonders for Clare’s kindness and tact that the 
over-sensitive Muriel was never once wounded by any chance allusion 
or careless word from any of the party, who, indeed, all fell in love with 
the gentle, child-like girl. 

The mornings Muriel spent in the pleasant schoolroom, which she 
considered her own special domain. 

It was curious how often accident seemed to bring Major Assheton 
there also. Curious how studiously he took to reading German. 
Curious that however often the German dictionary was carried into the 
library, it always found its way back into the schoolroom before morn- 
ing. Curious how he suddenly discovered a hitherto unknown talent 
for etching; curious that no Indian ink seemed to suit him except that 
particular little black stumpy Piece in Muriel’s colour box. Curious 
how he sought her interest in his pet geological hobby. It was 
uncommonly dry, and hard to understand, but she seemed to take very 
kindly to its intricacies. Most curious of all that he didn’t find out 
he was falling head over ears in love ; didn’t know how sweet Muriel 
was winding herself round his heart; d:dn’t discover what a thrill of 
rapture passed through him when her shy, wistful eyes were uplifted to 
his. Major Assheton felt secure, in his forty years, from any attacks of 
the little blind god, and would have laughed to scorn any suggestions 
that he was already a victim, though indeed no one would have dared 
to hint such a thing to the grave, stately Major ; and as for himself, he 
was simply carrying out Miss Arundel’s instructions, not to let Muriel 
fret herself to death in the schoolroom. So he deluded himself very 
happily for a time: and probably Muriel too: for though she felt 
happier than she had ever been in her life before, she had not learnt 
to ascribe the cause to any one person in particular. 

So the bright days sped on till the twenty-fourth of December, 
Christmas Eve. 

“Queen Mab, what are you going to wear to-night?” said Clare 
Arundel, coming into the schoolroom in the afternoon. 

Muriel was seated at the piano, playing the Moonlight Sonata with 
exquisite taste and skill. For a wonder she was alone, excepting little 
Alice Leigh. Major Assheton had joined the shooting party that morn- 
ing, as a means of putting a stop to some banter about his idleness 
during the last week. 

‘¢ Wear!” said Muriel, turning round. ‘“ Oh, I don’t think I can be 
present at the ball, Miss Arundel.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Queen Mab. You really give your prime minister no 
end of trouble. Of course you will be present. Now just come and 
show me your dress, like a good Queen ; you told me you had one.” 
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‘Yes, I had it before papa died. I only wore it once,” answered 
Muriel. “ But I don’t think I can go, really, Miss Arundel.” 

‘¢ Miss Hastings, it’s a case of necessity. Where Miss Arundel com- 
mands, you cannot refuse. So come along.” _ 

With another faint protest Muriel was led off to her room. When 
there, she opened a wardrobe and took out a dress of gleaming, glisten- 
ing white tulle, all frothed and frothed, and puffed and puckered into a 
cloud of snow. An irresistible dress, that made one long to put it on. 

‘What a beauty!” said Clare. ‘‘Queen Mab, you will outshine us 
all. I feel already as if my heavy white silk were a failure; it looks 
clumsy beside this fairy gossamer cloud.” 

“Ts it too fine for agoverness?” said Muriel, with a look of distress. 

‘‘No, no. What a little self-torturer you are, Queen Mab. No one 
in the holidays ever remembers you are a governess, excepting yourself.” 

‘“‘ But Lady Leigh may not like it. Isn’t it too conspicuous for my 
station P” 

‘“‘ Bless the child and her station! you’re as good as the rest of us; 
better, I dare say. I suppose we have all got grandfathers, but I have 
my doubts about great grandfathers, Haven’t you found out yet what 
awful radicals we all are at Ashleigh ?” 

Muriel laughed. ‘‘I don’t know about the radicals unless it means 
being very kind tome. But do you really think Lady Leigh will not 
mind ?” 

‘‘T’ll answer for Lady Leigh. Now for the flowers for your hair. 
I shall not be easily pleased. Your golden aureole won’t do to be 
covered up with a garden of flaming red roses. I’d rather you 
sported a wreath of dandelions so long as they were natural.” | 

Muriel dived into a drawer, and, after a search which turned all its 
contents upside down, she produced a morocco case, containing a tiny 
wreath of silver ivy, in fine filigree, exquisitely wrought. 

- “Just the thing,” said Clare, placing it lightly on the wavy, shining 
hair. ‘‘ Now you want only a star-tipped wand to be a veritable faerie 
queene.” 

‘Here are some more sprays,” said Muriel, taking three or four out 
of the box as she spoke. 

‘¢Ah! I shall just twine these into a circlet for your throat. What 
delicate filigree it is ; I never saw any so beautiful before.” | 

“ Papa brought it from Malta for me long ago,” said Muriel, her sweet 
eyes clouding over. 

Clare stooped and kissed her. ‘Poor little one,” said she; “now 
come across the corridor intomyroom. I have some silver twist which 
will just do to fasten this ivy.” 

The corridors at Ashleigh were an institution: two long wide 
passages, running the length of the house, called respectively the east 
and west corridors. They were lighted at either end by stained glass 
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windows, in the recesses of which were placed long low couches of 
crimson velvet. In the winter large fires were kept burning in the old- 
fashioned tiled grates, easy chairs scattered round about; so that these 
wide large passages were pleasant lounging places, and a general resort 
for a wet or dull day. 

As Muriel and Clare crossed the corridor on their way to Miss Arun- 
del’s room, they came upon Major Assheton fast asleep on one of the 
couches. He had evidently just come in from the shooting expedition, 
for his gun lay on the floor at his feet, and the splashed and muddy 
condition of his dress showed signs of hard work among the pheasants 
and partridges. He was in an uncomfortable attitude, half sitting, half 
lying, just as he had thrown himself down on the inviting couch. 

“‘Fast asleep, I declare,” whispered Miss Arundel, laughing. ‘‘ Now 
Queen Mab, won’t you win a pair,of gloves? Be quick, before he 
wakes.” 

“Oh! I could not,” said Muriel, drawing back towards her room 
with a distressed face ; “indeed I could not.” 

‘‘ Little prude,” cried Clare, ‘then I will.” 

She advanced on tiptoe as she spoke, and heedless or forgetful of 
the impropriety, stooped over him and kissed him lightly on the fore- 
head ; then ran swiftly after Muriel down the corridor, and gained the 
bedroom, just as the Major became sufficiently wide awake to see the 
skirt of a gray dress disappear swiftly out of sight into what he knew 
to be Muriel’s room. Unfortunately, it happened that day that Miss 
Arundel wore a gray dress of exactly the same material and colour as 
Muriel’s. Unconsciously, too, she carried in her hand the sprays of 
silver ivy, and as she stooped over the Major one of them axeppre 
from her grasp, and fell at his feet beside the gun. 

Now, as Lady Leigh had said, Major Assheton was fsidioiis to a 
degree concerning the modesty and delicacy of women. He had a most 
chivalrous reverence and veneration for them, consequently his standard 
of their dignity and grace was a very high, almost an ideal, one. Any 
appearance of forwardness, or departure from the strictest letter of 
propriety, was condemned. He had been quite wide awake enough to 
know that some one had kissed him, but not sufficiently quick to dis- 
cover who it was excepting by a glimpse of a gray dress, and the ivy 
spray. 

He stooped and picked up the ivy with a grave look. 

“Tt is not like her,” thought he; “she is too shy and modest; there 
are several gray dresses in the house. I will wait and see who wears 
the ivy to-night ; that will tell me who has done me this unsolicited 
honour.” 

But his faith in Muriel was considerably shaken when he entered 
the ball-room a few hours later on, and saw her standing crowned with 
a tiny wreath of the self-same dainty filigree ivy, a circlet of the same 
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clasping her white throat and gleaming in the cloudy folds of her 
dress, 

She was radiantly lovely as she stood in the brilliant light, the colour 
mantling in richer crimson to her cheeks, and a softer, shyer light to her 
sweet eyes as he approached. She was already the cenire of a crowd 
of admirers, but a wistful look sought his face as he came up, as if 
asking his wonted protection and care. 

He glanced at the silver ivy, turned on his heel, and walked away. 
‘‘T suppose she would kiss any one of that crowd of men for a pair of 
gloves,” thought the fastidious Major, aang his own conclusions all 
wrong. 

So poor Muriel fell from the high pinnacle she had held in his 
estimation. He certainly only regarded it in the light of a girlish frolic, 
but still the bloom was brushed off the flower; the delicacy and 
fragrance had gone.. She had kissed him unasked, and in his 
fastidious reverence he revolted from the unsolicited favour. 

Muriel saw him turn away, with a look of blank dismay. What had 
she done to offend him? Her pleasure was spoilt for that evening, 
though in sheer desperation she went through dance after dance, 
and laughed and chatted with a gaiety she was far from feeling. 

“* She is just like all the rest,” said Major Assheton to himself, as she 
. floated past him. But notwithstanding his anger he was intensely 

jealous; it aggravated him supremely to see any one else dancing with 
her ; in fact, like the dog in the manger, he would neither dance with 
her nor have allowed others to do so, if he could have helped it. So 
he watched the fairy figure with considerably more pain than pleasure. 

Muriel was a decided success that night, as her card with its double 

row of names could testify. For once, she forgot her shyness; for 
once, as Clare Arundel said, forgot she was only the governess. She 
held her own gallantly in the flow of laughing banter and merry repartee 
that forms the staple of dancing conversation ; only disturbed by the 
Major’s grave looks as he sat in a corner gnawing his moustache and 
watching every movement with jealous minuteness. But though he 
watched narrowly he held aloof; never asked her to dance; never 
took her down to supper as he had intended doing all the week. Not 
that Muriel seemed to want him ; she was beset with admirers. How 
much rather she would have been leaning on the arm of the gloomy 
Major Assheton than on that of Mr. Vernon, she alone knew. To say 
the Major was frantically jealous, was to use a mild term; as the night 
wore on, he became unmitigatedly and intensely devoured by the 
green-eyed monster. 

He would have liked to have seen Muriel sitting in a corner also, 
alone and neglected. Then he would have gone up to her, made her 
confess her sins, and would have vouchsafed his forgiveness for the 
enormity of her conduct. So they would have been friends again as 
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they were before. It was certainly aggravating to have the tables 
turned upon him in this style. To see shy Muriel the reigning Queen, 
and himself sulking ina corner. Of course the Major did not know 
how he had fallen into the toils of the little blind god, and put all his 
solicitude for Muriel down to his fatherly interest in her. Poor 
deluded man ! 

He held aloof the next day, Christmas Day though it was. He 
never once approached her, and no Christmas ‘greeting was offered to 
her by him. 

The week sped on in the same style. He spent no more eect 
momings in the schoolroom. The German dictionary took up its 
permanent abode in the library, likewise the Indian ink, not to mention 
the book on Geology. When unavoidably thrown together, he showed 
her the most elaborate politeness, the stateliest civility, worse by many 
degrees than downright rudeness, for that could be resented openly ; 
this could only be endured. 

Muriel—quite unconscious of the cause of her disgrace ; astonished 
and distressed by his manner; far too shy to break through the 
armour of his reserve by speaking—cast many a pleading, wistful glance 
at him ; glances very hard to be resisted. But Mr. Vernon was still at 
Ashleigh and spared no pains to win Muriel’s favour. The Major, still 
jealous, accused Muriel of flirting, and at every soft, shy glance seeking 
his face, said to himself, “‘ Of course she looks at that fellow just in 
the same way.” Which was very unjust, as Muriel had turned a.deaf 
ear to Mr. Vernon from the first, and he, poor man, would have given 
a good deal for one of the shy looks that fell to the share of the 
fastidious, hard-hearted Major. 

So the Christmas week wore away. The Old Year rang out its sad 
chimes, and the New Year advanced in the saucy independence of 
youth, with clanging, noisy peals of triumph. 

It was the custom at Ashleigh to give New Year’s gifts. Generally 
breakfast was a pleasant, lounging, procrastinated meal, lasting from 
half-past eight to eleven. Everybody came down when they liked, sat 
where they liked, breakfasted as they liked, and went away when they 
liked, regardless of other people. But on New Year’s Day more ceremony 
was held. Breakfast was ready punctually at eight, and everybody was 
expected to be down. Their respective seats were allotted to the 
guests, and the presents, delivered beforehand to the servants, were 
placed on the plates or piled up on them according to swe and quantity. 

‘Here is your place, Queen Mab, by me,” said Clare Arundel to 
Muriel, as she entered the room on New Year’s morning. “A happy 
New Year to you.” | 

‘Thank you, Clare. A very happy one to you. Are all these for 
me?” said she, as she took her seat, regarding with pleased surprise 
the heap of parcels, big and little, piled on her plate. 
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“Yes. Your subjects all bring offerings to their queen. Do open 
that queer oblong packet,” said Miss Arundel. “I am dying of curiosity 
to know what it can possibly be.” 

Muriel drew the parcel from the heap, undid the wrappings, and 
took out'a glove-box of brightest blue velvet, ornamented with gold, her 
initials in raised work on the lid. Blushing with surprise and pleasure, 
she pressed the spring, and opened the box. It was full of delicately 
tinted gloves. On the top lay a spray of her own silver ivy, to which 
a slip of paper was fastened. 

Muriel opened the paper and read the words: ‘“‘To Miss Hastings. 
The value of a kiss.” 

She looked perplexed. ‘‘‘ Value of akiss!’ What can it mean?” The 
blood rushed in torrents to her cheeks as she read the words, spread 
over brow and neck; even her finger tips glowed. Raising her eyes, 
with a half puzzled, half indignant look, she met those of Major 
Assheton watching her intently. 

In a moment the truth rushed to her mind, doubly dyeing her 
crimson cheeks. ‘That he should believe it was I, Muriel Hastings, 
who kissed him. That he could believe it for a minute !” thought she. 
‘Oh, it is too much.” 

She sat in mute, indignant misery, not daring to lookup. How long 
the breakfast seemed ; how hard the struggle to swallow acup of coffee 
and strip of toast ; how hard to open the other parcels and give her 
thanks in an audible tone! Clare was luckily engaged with her own 
presents, and forgot to ask again for the oblong parcel. 

Major Assheton watched the distressed face and agitated efforts to 
keep up appearances with some compunction. He wished to catch her 
eyes, but she never raised them again. Her cheeks burned red and 
hot with blushes, her mouth was tremulous with wounded and indig- 
nant feeling. 

‘““T have been too hard on her,” thought he. ‘“ Poor little thing ! 
after all, 1t was only a girlish frolic.” 

He sought her in the schoolroom after breakfast, but she was not 
there. He waited patiently all the morning, but she never came. She 
had rushed off to her room in an agony of distress, and was pacing it 
up and down, as we saw her that first night pace up and down the 
schoolroom, shaken by a passion of sobs : her bosom heaving, her small 
hands pressed to her heart to still its wild throbbing. 

“To think he could believe I kissed him! Oh, the shame,” she 
cried, her poor little sensitive face quivering. ‘‘ He should not have 
thought it, he should not, he should not. What shallI do? Ican 
never face him again.” 

She threw herself on her knees by the bedside, and wrapped her 
face in the quilt to stifle the sobbing. But for long the little fragile 
form was shaken again and again by a storm of distress. 
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She was still kneeling when a tap came to the door. She did not 
hear it, so the door opened and Miss Arundel came in, dressed for 
walking, a pair of skates in her hand. 

“I want—why, Queen Mab, Muriel, what is the matter? What is 
it?” she repeated, as Muriel jumped up, showing her quivering face, 
white with the paroxysm of tears. 

Miss Arundel came up, and put her arm round her. ‘“ Muriel, 
what is it? Tell me, dear.” 

Muriel pointed silently to the box which lay on the table. 

“The glove-box,” said Clare. ‘‘I don’t understand.” 

“Look,” whispered Muriel, the tears falling again. 

Miss Arundel opened the box, took up the spray of silver ivy, read 
the motto, “‘ Value of a kiss,” attached to it, and comprehended in an 
instant the mistake that Major Assheton had made. 

‘And he thought it was you P ”’ 

“Yes.” 

“‘ My darling queen, how thoughtless I have been! But it shall all 
be put right.” 

She kissed Muriel gently. ‘I missed you at luncheon, and came to 
drag you off for skating. But you shall rest here instead, so as to be 
ready for dinner this evening.” 

“‘ Not to-night, dear,” pleaded Muriel, steadily. 

“ Well, it shall be as you like for to-day. Poor child,” said Clare, 
smoothing the ruffled shining hair, “ will you ever forgive me ?”’ 

** Yes, oh, yes; it was not you.” 

“Well, I was the cause, so now I must go and repair the mischief I 

ave done. I shall have to eat no end of humble pie with the Major. 
He won't spare me, I know. Queen Mab, you don’t know the ludicrous 
state of consternation I am in at the very thought of the grave, polite 
way in which he'll listen to my story. Any other man of my own 
acquaintance would have felt rather flattered than not,” added Miss 
Arundel, naively. 

She took up the glove-box and left the room. The Major was not 
easily found. She searched in vain through drawing-room, morning- 
room, billiard-room, library ; and in despair even ventured a peep into 
the smoking-room. 

“He must have gone out, tiresome man,” said she. “I'll try the 
schoolroom asa lastresource. I can’t say I like doing this at all. It’s 
rather awkward to have to go deliberately up to a man, and tell him you 
kissed him. I declare I won’t doit; I won’t. I'll carry the war into 
his camp and accuse him of ungentlemanly conduct. Serve him right, 
for his suspicions of Muriel. I won't confess; no, I won't ; but he 
shall not believe it was Muriel.” 

So cogitating, Miss Arundel opened the schoolroom door. Major 
Assheton was there, showing his stately height by a fidgety walking up 
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and down. He looked very grave, and not a little perplexed, as if not 
quite sure that he had done the right thing. 

He glanced up as Clare came in and deposited the velvet glove-box 
with considerable ostentation on the table ; ceased his fidgety walk, 
and stood staring at the box with an air of extreme astonishment, which 
Clare enjoyed immensely. 

‘This box is for you, Major Assheton ; returned with thanks,” said 
she, with an elaborately grave air. 

He bowed stiffly. «Will you please to explain?” said he. 

But Miss Arundel was not going to explain any more than she could 
possibly help. To avoid his question she asked another. 

‘““Do you always pay your debts by proxy ?” she demanded. 

“Of course I don’t,” he returned, grimly, as if he could not and 
would not understand a joke just then. ‘ Why do you ask?” 

‘‘ Because I beg leave to state that this box looks uncommonly like 
it. I suppose you owe somebody a pair of gloves, but you've paid 
these in the wrong place. Miss Hastings was the proxy.” 

“‘T don’t understand,” said he, stiffly. 

“‘He’s determined I shall confess and eat humble pie to him, and I 
won't,” thought she. ‘It’s too absurd to have to explain to a man that 
you are very sorry you kissed him. I'll turn the tables on him yet.” 

“You don’t understand, Major Assheton? May I ask if you think it 
acting as a gentleman in falsely accusing one lady, and wilfully refusing 
to understand another ?” 

‘Will you be more explicit ?” asked he, coldly. 

‘No. I will not explain further than that when you sent that box of 
gloves to Miss Hastings, with the motto inside—a vulgar, ungentle- 
manly motto, Major Assheton—you did an ungenerous, cowardly thing. 
It was a stab in the dark. You accused her in your own mind of indeli- 
cacy and forwardness ; you have wounded her deeply. She would 
never have vindicated herself, and I must do it for her. You have chosen 
in your absurd fastidiousness to make a great fuss about a very trifling 
affair, and now when I assure you that Muriel Hastings had neither 
part nor parcel in the matter, you refuse to believe me, and coolly ask 
me to explain. Is that generous? Is that gentlemanly?” asked she, 
in wonderfully indignant tones. 

Miss Arundel was not very coherent or lucid in her accusations. “I 
may as well accuse him in pretty set terms while I am about it,” 
thought she. ‘It will be all the better for me in the long run.” 

Major Assheton bore this storm with an aggravatingly quiet air. 

“TI did not believe without proof, Miss Arundel,” said he. “Of 
course since you accuse me so indignantly, it is useless to ask you to 
tell me how the ivy spray happened to fall at my feet ; or how the only 
person in view when I awoke happened to have on a gray dress pre- 
cisely like Miss Hastings’ ?” 
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‘“*Major Assheton, you are incorrigibly dense, not to say incorn- 
gibly suspicious. There are a dozen gray dresses in the house, any one 
of which might be mistaken for Muriel’s: As to the ivy,” added she, 
laughing and blushing, “you will have to take my word that it was not 
Muriel’s hand that dropped it. My private opinion is that it was that 
ubiquitous animal the cat.” 

Major Assheton tried to look satisfied. 

“T think you ought to have known Muriel -better,” she continued, 
‘than to suppose she would kiss you unasked, even if you were asleep. 
It’s no such very great crime after all, but at least she’s far too shy to have 
done it. I am only too vexed with you for believing it for a moment.” 

At any rate the Major believed it no longer; indeed he had a very 
shrewd opinion not only who didn’t do it, but who did. However, he 
said nothing ; so Clare continued, looking virtuously indignant: “I 
shall not condescend to explain any more. My mission is to return the 
box of gloves, with Miss Hastings’ thanks, and to inform you that you 
have unpardonably insulted one lady by your suspicions, and irretriev- 
ably offended another by your unbelief in her word.” 

So saying Miss Arundel swept out of the room with an elaborate air 
of injured dignity, which ended in a hearty laugh as she reached 
Lady Leigh’s dressing-room, and gave her a ludicrous account of the 
scene, with a few embellishments. 

““Now, Cecile, don’t you think I managed wonderfully ? I did not 
eat a morsel of the unpalatable pie, and his serene high-and-mightiness 
is in a state of blissful ignorance as to whether it wasI ornot. If 
you'd only seen his face when I accused him so roundly! But now I 
must go and comfort Queen Mab.” 

A few hours afterwards, Muriel, looking still very white and distressed, 
crossed the west corridor to the schoolroom. It was half-past seven, 
and the poor child thought everybody must be safe in the dining-room 
by this time. The room, as she entered, was all aglow with a splendid fire, 
and on a round table, drawn close up to it, was spread an inviting-look- 
ing tea-table ; the silver and china of the delicate service all shining in 
the glancing light. 

Muriel sat wearily down on alow chair. She never noticed a stately 
figure standing in the shadow of the curtains of the large bow window. 
A figure that had waited patiently there for her all day. She sat several 
minutes, unheeding the dainty tea, her weary head leaning back on 
the cushion, the wistful, sorrowful eyes closed. Presently Major Asshe- 
ton emerged from his retreat, walked to the fireplace, and stood looking 
down on the small figure in the low chair. 

‘« Miss Hastings,” said he, hesitatingly, for she had taken no manner 
of notice of him. 

She looked up, revealing the poor little white face, with the sweet 
eyes full of wounded feeling. 
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The proud Major’s next proceeding was curiously humble for him. 

He knelt down at the feet of the little gray spirit, took her hand, and 
gazing with a troubled, passionate look into her eyes, said in tremulous, 
husky tones, ‘‘ Miss Hastings, Muriel, will you ever forgive me?” 

She burst into tears. ‘‘It was very cruel,” she sobbed. 

He put his arm round her. “ My darling, don’t cry so bitterly— 
indeed I cannot forgive myself for causing you all this trouble. But, 
oh, Muriel, what shall I do if you won’t forgive me? My darling, don’t 
you know how I love you?” he said in caressing tones, and drawing 
her nearer to him. 

She made a slight effort of escape, almost shivering at his touch. 

“Oh, Muriel,” said he, passionately, “it cannot be that you do not 
love me?” 

There was no answer, and he could not see the shy, happy light in 
her eyes. 

‘Muriel, you torture me. Speak one word, even if it be of reproach. 
I have no right to ask for forgiveness, after having so insulted you by 
my suspicions.” 

She raised her sweet, shy eyes to his. The world of love shining in 
their depths was sufficient without a word. 

He folded her closely in his arms. “ My little one, my wife,” mur- 
mured he, caressingly, as he bent own his head to kiss her soft lips. 
“Am I quite forgiven ? ” 

“Yes, oh, yes, quite,” said she, nestling her head on his shoulder, 
the pale cheeks growing rosy enough under his earnest gaze. 

‘‘Give me a token then, Muriel. I ask it this time,” said he, 
significantly. She shook her head. 

“Tt is my nght,” urged he, bending his face close to hers. 

She raised her eyes, shyly, but the entreating face was not to be 
withstood, so she gave him the daintiest breath of a kiss; one gentle 
touch of her soft lips. 

He laughed at the tiny touch. ‘Now, Muriel, you may take the 
gloves with a clear conscience,” said he, handing her the blue velvet 
box. And-in deeper, tenderer tones, he added “ This glad New Year 
has never before brought so precious a gift as my own sweet wife.” 


‘‘Ah, well, in this case I suppose virtue’s its own reward, but I 
think on the whole I am very badly used,” was Miss Arundel’s com- 
ment. ‘I risked my reputation on an unappreciated salute; I fought 
a gallant fight for distressed beauty ; I nearly had to devour a most 
unpalatable humble pie ; and I’ve not even the consolation of winning 
the gloves.” 


WRECKED. 


HE stood upon the balcony and looked out seaward. The wind 

blew in with freshness on its wings, and fluttered her pretty yellow 

hair about her face. It touched her cheeks; they grew rosy, and her 

eyes sparkled. The crisp, bracing air was as good as a draught of wine. 

The ocean boomed against the beach. Its low, deep music was like 

the sound of an organ’s diapason heard afar off. Olive Gresham loved 
it. It spoke to her soul, and gave her higher, better thoughts. 

She looked little more than a girl, but she was Mrs. Gresham, and 
had been a wife nearly twelve months. She and her husband had come 
to this pretty sea-side place—we will call it Seaview—for a month or 
two’s bracing. They were staying at one of those pleasant houses, half 
hotel, half boarding-house, that are now so common. Mrs. Gresham 
enjoyed it immensely: the whole party assembled were sociable, nice 
people ; it seemed but like a large private guest-house, where all are 
friends. 

“The sea is angry this afternoon,” she murmured, turning her 
thoughtful face to the wide expanse lifting itself and roaring. ‘“I hope 
there are no frail barks upon it to be wrecked.” 

Poor girl! There are wrecks on land as well as sea. As she might 
one day find to her cost. 

Presently there arose a sound of carriage wheels, driving up to the 
great entrance door. Mrs. Gresham turned her head to look. The 
carriage contained a man and woman, as she could see in the distance. 

“Tt must be they. That must be John.” 

Yes, it was. The man in the carriage was her husband, John 
Gresham ; the woman was Miss Dorne. Miss Dorne was expected at 
the hotel to join some friends: and Mr. Gresham, who had known her 
well in the years gone by, had offered to meet her at the station. Olive 
had spent the time wondering whether she should like this Gertrude 
Dorne, of whom she heard them talk so much, and asking herself why 
there should be a silent instinct in her heart against her, and why she 
dreaded her coming. 

She was a tall and handsome woman. Olive saw that, as her husband 
helped her to alight. A face like Cleopatra’s—dark, rich, and olive- 
tinted. Eyes full of a deep and subtle fire. Hair of purplish blackness, 
coiled about her head in a queenly way that became her more than a 
crown would have done. A dress of some dark material fitted her tall 
form closely and set off her rich beauty well. Olive watched it all; 
herself drawn back, that she might not seem to stare. 

“ No wonder half the men are crazy about her,” Olive thought: ‘and 
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some of them were saying last night that it is so. Such beauty as 
hers 1s enough to turn their heads, let alone their hearts.” 

Mr. Gresham entered the hotel with the lady on his arm. Olive 
quitted the room to greet her. Outside the door she met Mrs. Davenal; 
one of those women who see everything without appearing to have 
regard for anybody’s business but their own. She would have made a 
splendid acquisition to the female detective police, had there been 
such a thing in existence at Seaview. She stopped Olive as they 
met. 

“ Be careful of that Miss Dorne,” she whispered. ‘TI believe her to 
be a dangerous woman, perfectly unscrupulous. Of course, this is only 
for your private ear, Mrs. Gresham: but I could not resist giving you a 
warning.” 

“Thank you all the same,” was Olive’s surprised rejoinder ; “ but 
what harm can she do me?” 

“My dear, I was thinking of your husband. Report goes that 
Gertrude Dorne once made havoc with his heart. I don’t know how 
that may have been: but I do know that she is not to be trusted; that 
she cares not what mischief she does in her jealous love of—of admira- 
tion. You are young and innocent, my dearg with little experience of 
these shady sides of life: but I would say, don’t let your husband get 
into her coils if you can help it.” 

“‘She—she is very beautiful, is she not?” stammered Olive, struck 
with a sudden panic. 

‘‘She is very handsome: I don’t call beautiful the word for her. 
Men get crazy over such a woman as Miss Dorne, sometimes : some 
have over her. There is something about her that charms them or 
bewitches them—I hardly know which. Hush! here she is.” 

Miss Dorne, with one or two of her friends, came along the corridor. 
Mr. Gresham followed. He halted when he saw his wife. 

‘Olive, this is Miss Dorne. Miss Dorne, allow me to present you 
to my wife.” " 

Olive held out her hand and smiled a welcome, saying some pretty 
words. ‘‘She is not nice looking as regards expression,” thought Olive. 
“‘ At least to please me.” 

“Tam so happy to meet your wife, John,” said Miss Dorne, taking 
Olive’s hand. ‘You look at me, my dear !—you are wondering to hear 
me call him ‘John’ so familiarly: but we used to be friends once, he 
and I: and I have never learnt to say ‘ Mr. Gresham.’ ” 

She had a soft and mellow voice. It was full of music, and vibrated 
on the ear pleasantly as the tinkle of silver bells. Keeping it under 
perfect control, she knew how to use it effectively. . Miss Dorne was 
evidently a woman who knew her resources and how to turn them to the 
best effect. | 

“John,” whispered Olive, as the young lady swept upstairs to her 
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chamber, ‘how is it that you never told me about Miss Dorne, and this 
old intimacy with her?” 

‘“‘ How was it? My dear Olive, I suppose I never thought to tell you. 
There was nothing much to tell.” 


Miss Dorne came down to dinner in a toilette as elaborate as any 
ever turned out by Madame Elise. It was the custom of the place to 
dress : and very absurd of the place too ; but none had ever been dressed 
as she was. She took her place at once as an acknowledged queen in 
society. Some few of the visitors she knew: the rest soon begged to 
know her. In conversation she was brilliant and witty, capable of 
holding her own on almost any subject under discussion. Consequently 
she was a favourite with all the gentlemen: as indeed she would have 
been had she possessed no attractions but her face and her exquisite 
voice. 

After dinner the long drawing-room windows were thrown open to the 
cool breeze from the sea, and the company adjourned thither. 

It was a beautiful night. The moonlight drifted whitely over the 
landscape, and touched the sea with mellow splendour. The beat of 
the waves upon the shorg came distinctly on the wind like a strain of 
deep and solemn music. Overhead the stars shone like silver sparks in 
the blue sky. Olive Gresham, standing at one of the windows, took in 
_the beauty of the quiet scene. 

‘‘We must get Miss Dorne to sing for us,” some. one said, in Olive’s 
hearing. “She is a splendid singer.” 

‘‘ How do you know?” asked another. 

‘¢She used to be when I met her a year or two ago.” 

‘She'll sing, I daresay, fast enough. These good singers don’t 
require much asking. Do look how the men are round her!” 

Olive came in from the balcony, and stole a glance to where the 
speaker pointed. Nearly all the gentlemen had gathered about Miss 
Domne, who was dealing her smiles and her words amidst them. Not 
John Gresham. He sat by a distant table, looking at a newspaper. 

‘Mrs. Davenal must have been mistaken,” thought Olive. ‘‘I wish 
she would not say such things. : 

A young lady came out, and she and Olive sat ee together in a 
corner of the balcony, inhaling the sea breeze in the sultry night. 
They had been at school together, these two; and they began talking 
of old days, and of the time past. 

‘‘ Olive, you have never told me about your marriage.” 

« About my marriage!” echoed Mrs. Gresham. ‘‘What about it, Kate?” 

‘¢ How did you become acquainted with Mr. Gresham ?” 

‘‘ He came to the place a stranger, and I met him at a party. I—I 
had never seen any one I liked so much—I don’t mind saying so, 
Kate, now I am his wife—and he seemed to be attracted by me. 
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Before we had met half a:dozen times, he went to papa and asked for 
me. There was no objection: he is very well off, you know: and we 
were married directly. Mamma grumbled: there was not time to get 
my wedding things ready, she said : but he would have his way.” 

‘“‘ And you are happy, Olive?” 

‘“‘Oh yes. He indulges me in everything.” 

“Some one, talking of him the other day, said he was so > cold.” 

“Cold? Well, I think he is that.” 

‘‘ And he seems to treat you’so much as a child, Olive.” : 

Olive blushed. The fact had vexed her often. ‘I’m a great deal 
younger than he is, Kate.” 

‘* How long shall you stay at Seaview?” 

‘Just as long as John pleases. His time is his own.” 

“We shall be here a month longer, I think. My aunt says the air 
suits her better than any she has ever tried. Just look at that blue 
light being thrown up from that vessel at sea, Olive! What's it for, I 
wonder ? ” 

Passing about the balcony to obtain a better view of the ship in 
question, they got to the other end of it. Ina low chair against the 
open window there, sat Miss Dorne. Olive glanced in, and saw her 
husband bending over her. . Keen Mrs. Davenal—keen in regard to 
observation—stood opposite, glancing at them. There arose a sudden 
clamour at the piano for Miss Dorne. If Miss Dorne would but go 
and sing! : 

‘I suppose I shall have to gratify them,” she said, looking up into 
Mr. Gresham’s face with her dark Eastern eyes. ‘‘ Do you ever sing ‘ At 
the Orchard Stile’ now, John?” 

“No,” he answered. ‘I have never sung it or heard of it since— 
since that summer.” 

Olive fancied that there was something like a regret in his voice. 
What summer did he mean? Had it held disappointment for him of 
pleasant dreams and hopes; and had Miss Dorne anything to do with 
it? The words of Mrs. Davenal rose up like a nightmare. 

*¢ John, I'll sing that song now if you will help me,” said Miss Dorne. 
“* You used to sing it with me, you know, in that good old time!” 

“T will try,” he said, as he held out his arm to take her to the piano. 
“‘ But I cannot sing as I sang then, Gertrude.” 

‘“‘ He calls her Gertrude!” thought the young wife. “They must have 
known each other very well.” 

Miss Dorne sat down, and touched the keys softly. An exquisite 
touch had she: firm and correct, and capable of expressing her best 
feelings. She played a simple prelude, winning from its plaintive pathos, 
and began to sing. 

A silence fell upon the room. It was a song that had once been 
very popular. One of those little waifs that come from no one knows 
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where, drift through the world for a while, and then disappear as 
suddenly as they came. Olive had never heard it: and never, she 
thought, had heard anything so exquisite. 

She watched them both; she could not help it—her husband and 
Miss Dorne. He stood at the piano, his eyes fixed on her face: of 
staring at her, not seeing her ; but in utter abstraction. He quite for- 
got that he had promised to sing. That he was buried in some dream 
of the past, Olive doubted not. Then he came out of the dream with 
a start, and did look at her. Looked like a man charmed, spell-bound, 
fascinated. 

A sudden fear smote Olive Gresham’s heart. Wud she cause to dread 
this woman’s influence over her husband ? 

The song ended: and amidst the low murmur of applause Miss 
Dorne plunged into Beethoven’s “Sonata Pathétique.” An opal ring 
upon her finger glowed and glittered in the light like a fiery eye. Olive 
hated opals. This one seemed to be mocking her. 


The party at Seaview, ladies and gentlemen both, went in for much 
pleasure and revelry, so that nothing save gaiety was apparent on the 
surface. But, for all that, a skeleton was there. 

A great friendship, a wonderful intimacy had sprung up between Mr. 
Gresham and Miss Dorne. There lay the skeleton. Olive shuddered : 
Mrs. Davenal and one or two more keen-sighted women looked on with 
bitter disapproval: others laughed openly at the passing flirtation, and 
supposed there was nothing in it save a little idle pastime. How should 
there be ?—was not his wife there ? 

Olive knew better. She knew better. Too surely she saw her in- 
fluence over her husband growing less, and that of Miss Dorne greater. 
He was almost always with Miss Dorne now. She seemed to have 
fascinated him. 

Once, and only once, Olive spoke with him about it. He laughed 
at her, jested about her jealousy, and called her his ‘wild rose.” 
His wild rose, as he used to do: and he fondly kissed her, and for the 
time she was appeased. But not an hour later she saw him smiling 
into Gertrude Dorne’s face, with an expression that no man can well 
put on unless he loves. The fear, the dread, she knew not of what, 
came over her again, stronger than before. 

What could she do? 

Nothing—absolutely nothing. She loved him, but her love was not 
strong enough to keep him at her side. Miss Dorne’s will drew him 
from her, and kept him away. She was as a queen, and he was her 
slave. A willing slave, Olive thought sometimes, with a bitter feeling at 
her heart. 

There was no friendship between the women, and no semblance of 
it. Olive had never liked her from the first. There was something 
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repulsive about her to Olive’s mind—and this would have been the case 
had there been no John Gresham in existence—something that kept 
Olive at a distance and prevented any approach to friendship. Miss 
Dorne seemed wholly indifferent on the subject. Knowing how great 
her influence was over John Gresham, she cared nothing for his wife. 
She-saw that it tortured her to see her husband so completely enthralled 
away, and the thought gave Miss Dorne a peculiar kind of satisfaction. 
Beyond that, she thought but little of John Gresham’s wife. 

Little by little, a word here and a word there, gathered from the 
under-current of whispers around, Olive learnt pretty correctly what 
the past had been—the story of John Gresham and Miss Dorne. He 
had loved her passionately. She had jilted him—or in the pride of her 
power had made believe to jilt him; and he, in his bitter anguish and 
mortification, had quitted her for ever without a word of warning or 
adieu. Had she known where he had flown she would no doubt have 
recalled him. Giving himself no time for reflection, Mr. Gresham, 
smarting under his pain, proposed for and married the first pretty girl 
he met. It happened to be Olive Berkeley. All might have gone on 
well to the end had he kept clear of Miss Dorne. Or, rather, had 
Miss Dorne kept clear of him. 

But Miss Dorne was not going to do this. Smarting herself under 
her own folly in having lost him, she resented his marriage as a wrong 
against herself; a slight thrown upon her. No woman can stand this 
calmly. She hated the wife, whom she had then never seen, with a 
great hatred : and when she heard they were at Seaview she went too. 
So, she had laid herself and her charms out to attract him again ; she 
had told him that she had only been trying his love that fatal time : and 
John Gresham was losing himself amid her toils. The fools men can be! 


One day there was a picnic projected some miles inland. Olive 
pleaded a headache and begged to be left athome. It was growing 
intolerably painful to her to watch her husband’s attentions to another 
and to be herself neglected. She knew how it would be. As soon as 
the carriages had deposited them at their destination, her husband and 
Miss Dorne would disappear together. People were beginning to talk 
of it : and this of all things was intolerable to Olive. For her husband’s 
sake as well as her own, she would not go to-day: if she were absent 
there would be less remark excited at his attentions to another. To 
her intense surprise, to her delight, Mr. Gresham volunteered to stay 
at home with her. She smiled and kissed him fondly, hoping he was 
coming back to his true allegiance. 

When they had all gone, and the house was still, she lay down and 
tried to sleep, for in truth her head ached terribly. John fanned her, 
and was quite like the husband he had been before Gertrude Dorne came 
to Seaview. In the calm induced by these new hopes, she fell asleep. 
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When Olive awoke, she was alone. She got up andcombed out her 
hair and braided it, feeling much better. Throwing off her wrapper, 
she donned a cool, airy white muslin, with green ‘ribbons at the waist 
and shoulders. She put a knot of white flowers in her hair, and some 
at her throat, and went down to find her husband, looking as beautiful 
as Undine. 

The library door was open. Hearing voices in the room, and 
wondering who was inside, she stepped softly to the door and looked 
in. Olive started back as if struck. John Gresham sat there by the 
side of the woman who had won him from her, and he was twisting 
scarlet fuchsias in her purple-black hair, while she looked up into his 
face with a subtle mesmerism in her dangerous eyes. 

Olive turned away with a shiver and went down to the garden. She 
had supposed that Miss Dorne had gone to the picnic. Now she saw 
why her husband had been so willing to stay at home. The thought 
stabbed her like a knife. 

She wandered about the garden for a long time, unutterably wretched. 
It was late in the afternoon. ‘The sun sank lower and lower, and after 
a while the visitors came flocking home. She avoided them and 
wandered off to the shore: she wanted to be alone. 

Up and down, up and down. Her walk was a weary one. She saw 
he white and ghostly glimmer of sails out at sea, and heard the song 
of the fishermen down in the bay. It all came to her afterwards like a 
dream. 

Poor Olive was mild, gentle, refined. Other women, at least many 
of them, would have ranted at a husband and given him no peace 
in his life. But, besides her native gentleness, Olive had an instinct 
that ‘hat would not be the way to win John Gresham back. 

It was night when she got back to the hotel. Avoiding the principal 
entrance, she stole in at a side door, and gained her room unseen. 
What had become of all the people, she wondered ; what were they 
doing then? Taking dinner ?—or tea?—and would they miss her ? 
Restless and unhappy, she went down into a small room that opened 
on the garden. She herself was in the shade; but the ground outside 
was steeped in light, for the moon was shining. 

Suddenly two people came out of the shrubs underneath, nearly 
close to her. Her heart gave a great throb; for she saw it was her 
husband with Gertrude Dorne. And she had been hoping to avoid 
them ! 

‘“‘T suppose you are right,” he said, apparently in answer to some 
words of hers—“ that I ought not to have married. But, Gertrude, 
the fault lay with you. You drove me away from you.” 

‘“‘T was but trying you, John. The fault lay with you. Why did you 
take my folly up so passionately ?” 

‘¢ Recrimination will not serve either of us now, my sweetest.” 
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Holding out his arm to her, they passed out of view; and Olive 
fell back in a kind of syncope. Whenshe woke up again to the world, 
she did not know whether the past was not all a wretched dream. 

Mrs. Gresham dragged her weary limbs to bed, and the night passed. 
In the morning, just as she ought to have got up, she fell asleep : and 
what wonder? When her eyes opened again to the garish day, the sun 
was high in the heavens. The first thing that met her eyes was a note 
from her husband, addressed to her and lying on the dressing-table. 
He was going away with Miss Domne, was all he said ; and said it care- 
lessly ; going to escort her home. It concluded with some kind words: 
“God bless you, Olive, and good bye.” 

She read the letter through with dry eyes. Her sorrow was tearless, 
but all the more terrible on that account. 

Gone away! The husband she had loved so well had deserted her 
for another ; had left her to disgrace and loneliness, and a bitter con- 
sciousness of loss. All the light had gone out of life for her in the 
utter blackness of desolation. Did he mean ever to come back again ? 
Well, she supposed he might some time, for appearance sake ; but mean- 
while ¢key were together, and had gone away together. 

Putting on as cheerful a face as she could, and dressing herself well, 
and hoping nobody would suspect what she suspected, Mrs. Gresham 
went down stairs. Nothing seemed to be thought of the matter there : 
Mr. Gresham, being an old friend of the Dorne family, had gone to 
escort Miss Dorne safely home, and might be away a day or two. 
Olive assented “‘ Yes” in an indifferent tone, and that was all. But 
the eyes of Mrs. Davenal were fixed on her in a curious manner, and 
that lady’s lips were drawn in to conceal their mockery. 

Suddenly was heard a strange roll, as of slow, heavy wheels in the 
approach to the hotel. In the listlessness of wanting something to do, 
a few of them sauntered to the window. It was not a hearse: but it 
was a kind of conveyance not unlike one : it drew up to the door ; and 
some kind of burthen, covered over, was lifted out. A sudden horror 
—one of those instincts not to be accounted for—seized on Olive. 
The gentlemen were silently quitting the room. 

“ Don’t go, Mrs. Gresham ; don’t you go.” 

It was Mrs. Davenal who would have kept her: but she broke away 
in her false strength, and gained the hall. The men were coming in 
with what they carried. 

‘“‘Ts it—is it my husband ?” she shrieked. 

In the confusion no one heeded her. People were flocking up from 
all parts of the house, and the hall seemed full. ‘‘ A railway accident,” 
‘‘ A collision,” was being whispered from one to another. 

Yes. He whom they bore was John Gresham. John Gresham in 
life so recently, but dead now. One of the railway porters who had 
come with the body explained. The gentleman did not die directly, - 
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he said; he lived long enough to write a note; which he, the porter, 
had brought. It was addressed to the gentleman’s wife, Mrs. Gresham. 

She took it in her hand mechanically, and passed into the room 
where they were placing her husband. Respecting her grief, they 
left her alone in silence, awed by the white face, full of a dumb, 
tearless sorrow. Olive opened the letter then, and read it over the dead. 

“‘ Olive—My wife,— 

“ Lying here, with the shadow of death falling over me, I can see 
things as they are—and I know now that I have been blind, cruel, 
utterly mistaken. Blind to all that is right, cruel to you, mistaken in 
myself. I do love you, Olive, with a truer and better love than I ever 
felt for any other; though you have not lately been thinking so. 
Heaven forgive me my sin and folly! The love, or, I would rather 
say, the fascination I felt for Gertrude Dorne is gone. Death is so- 
near that I can look into my own heart, and understand it. I did like 
her once—but never, Olive, with the pure affection I learnt to feel 
for you—and when we met again here she bewildered me, turning my 
head with its own folly. What would have been the final result I 
scarcely can hide from myself: other men, strong as I, have suc- 
cumbed to false passion and folly : but the hand of God has interposed 
and stopped me and her—yes, and her, for she is dead—in our reckless 
career. I am dying: and I do not say I am sorry that it is so. Better be 
away from temptation. And—if a death-bed vow of repentance may 
avail, mine, as the Saviour knows, is sincere and bitter enough. If I 
could live you might never fully trust me again. But now at the last I 
can tell you, and tell you truly, that I love you. I long tosee your face 
again, and hear you say that you forgive me. But that cannot be. If 
we could but realize in life what it must be when this comes! Perhaps, 
when I am dead, you will say what I would be glad to hear before I 
say good-night to life. If you do, I shall hear you, Olive, my dear, 
wronged, faithful wife—I shall hear you. I can hardly hold the pen. 
Iam growing blind—but I love you—I love you at the last—and— 
in—Heaven sd 

And then there was a great blot where the pen fell from John 
Gresham’s nerveless fingers, as the blot of death fell on his life. 

She lifted the cloth that covered the dead face, and knelt. beside her 
husband, and called him sweet and tender names, 

“‘T forgive you, John,” she said softly. “ You hear me, don’t you? 
You are mine now, all mine. I love you, John.” 

Was it fancy, or did the dead face take on a more peaceful look than 
it had worn before? She thought it did. 

And then Olive Gresham kissed the white lips, and put away the soft 
hair from his brow, and held his hands in hers. In death their Spirits 
had come together as they might never again have been united in life. 
And it was better so. Better so. 
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‘*The deceitful villain !”’ 


THE ARGOSY. 


JUNE 1, 1872. 


WITHIN THE MAZE. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘ East LYNNE,”? 





CHAPTER XVII. 
BEFORE THE WORLD. 


OXWOOD CO: *T was alive with gaiety. At least, what stood 
for gaiety in tha: inwardly sad and sober house. Colonel and 
Mrs. Cleeve had come for a fortnight’s stay. Visits were being. ex- 
changed with the neighbours ; dinner parties reigned. The Court had 
its dinners as well as other places. It was not possible for Sir Karl 
and Lady Andinnian to accept hospitality and not return it : and—at 
any rate during the sojourn of the Colonel and his wife—Sir Karl dared 
not shut themselves up as hermits lest comment should be excited. So 
the Court held its receptions, and went out to other people’s: and Sir 
Karl and Lady Andinnian dressed, and talked, and comported them- 
selves just as though there was no shadow between them. 

Lady Andinnian was growing graver day by day: her very heart 
seemed to be withering. That Sir Karl paid his secret visits to the Maze 
at night two or three times a week, she knew only too well. One of the 
most innocent and naturally unsuspicious persons in the world was she : 
but, now that her eyes had been opened, she saw all clearly. Without 
watching and tracking the movements of her husband as Miss Blake 
had tracked them ; in her guileless honour she could never have done 
that; Lady Andinnian was only too fully awake now to the nightly 
strolls abroad of her husband, and instinct told her for what purpose 
they were taken. | 

Life for her at this present time seemed very hard to bear. The task 
she had imposed on herself—to endure in patience and silence—seemed 
well nigh an impracticable one. The dajly cross that she had appor- 
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tioned. herself to take up felt too heavy for mortal frame to carry. 
Humiliation, jealousy, love, waged war with each other within her, 
and rendered her very wretched. It needed all the good and gentle 
principles instilled into her from early childhood ; it needed all the aiding 
strength she was ever praying for, to hold on perseveringly in her bitter 
path, and make no sign. At times she thought that the silence to 
which she was condemned must eat away her heart ; but a chance occur- 
rence or two showed her that silence was not the worst phase she 
might have to bear. 

On the day after Mrs. Cleeve’s arrival, she was upstairs in her daugh- 
ter’s chamber. Miss Blake was also there. Lucy had come in, hot 
and tired, from an afternoon walk to Margaret Sumnor’s, and Aglaé had 
been summoned to help her to change her silk dress for an unpretending 
muslin. 

“‘T did not know it was so hot before I went out, or I’d not have 
put on the silk,” observed Lucy. “Sitting so quietly with you all the 
morning, mamma, in that cool drawing-room talking of old times, I 
forgot the heat.” 

_ Mrs. Cleeve made no particular reply. She was looking about her ; 
taking silent notice. The doors of communication to the further cham- 
ber stood open, as was usual during the day: Lucy took care of that, 
to keep down suspicion in the house of there being any estrangement 
between herself and her husband. 

‘And you have made this your room, Lucy, my dear?” observed 


Mrs. Cleeve. 


‘Yes, mamma.” 
‘And that further one is Sir Karl’s! Well, I’m sure you are getting 


quite a fashionable couple—to have separate rooms. I and your papa 
never had such a thing in our lives, Lucy.” 

Lucy Andinnian grew crimson ; as if a flush of the summer heat were 
settling in her face in a fiery flame. She murmured, in reference to the 
remarks, some words about the nights being so very hot, and that she 
had felt a sort of fever upon her. The very consciousness of having 
the truth to conceal caused her to be more urgent in rendering some 
plea of excuse. Aglaé, whose national prejudice had been particularly 
gratified at the alteration, and who had lived too long in Mrs. Cleeve’s 
service to keep in whatever opinion might rise to her tongue’s end, 
hastened to speak. 

‘‘But and isit not the most sensible arrangement, madame, that my 
lady and Sir Karl could have made, when the summer is like an Afric 
summer for the hotness P Mademoiselle here knows that.” 

‘“‘ Don’t appeal to me, Aglaé,” cried Miss Blake, in a frozen tone. 

“Yes, yes, Aglaé ; I say the fashion is coming up in England; and 
perhaps it induces to comfort,” said Mrs. Cleeve. 

‘But certainly. And, as madame sees ”—pointing through the little 
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sitting-room to the further chamber—“ it is but like the same chamber. 
When Sir Karl is in that and my lady in this, they can look straight at 
one another.” 

“ Aglaé, see to these shoulder-knots,” interposed Lady Andinnian. 
‘‘’You have not put them level.” 

“And talk to each other too, if they please,” persisted Aglaé, 
ignoring the ribbons to uphold her opinion. ‘‘ Madame ought to see 
that the arrangement is good.” 

‘At any rate, Lucy, I think you should have kept to the large room 
yourself, and Sir Karl have come to the smaller one,” said Mrs. 
Cleeve. 

“It’s the very remark I made to my lady,” cried Aglaé, turning at 
length to regard the two shoulder-ribbons witha critical eye. ‘But my 
lady chose, herself, this.” 

Oh how Lucy wished they would be silent. Her poor flushed face 
knew not where to hide itself; her head and heart were aching with 
all kinds of perplexity. Taking up the eau de cologne flask, she 
saturated her handkerchief and passed it over her brow. 

‘‘ Has my lady got ache to her head ?” 

“Ves. A little. Alter these mbbons, Aglaé, and let me go.” 

“Tt is because of this marvellous heat,” commented Aglaé. ‘“ Paris 
this summer would not be bearable.” 

Aglaé was right in the main, for it was an unusually hot summer. 
The intense heat began with Easter, and lasted late into autumn. In 
one sense it was favourable to Lucy, for it upheld her given excuse in 
regard to the sleeping arrangements. 

Miss Blake had stood all the while with drawn-in lips. Seeing 
always the doors open in the day-time, no suspicion of the truth 
crossed her. She believed that what she had disclosed to Lucy was no 
more to her than the idle wind, once Sir Karl had made good his 
own false cause. = 

A question was running through Miss Blake’s mind now—it had 
been in it more or less since Mrs. Cleeve came: should she, or should 
she not, tell that lady what she knew? She had deliberated upon 
it; she had set herself to argue the point, for and against; and yet, 
down deep in her heart from the first had lain the innate conviction 
that she should tell. In the interests of religion and morality, she. 
ought not to keep silence ; for the suppression of iniquity and deceit, she 
was bound to speak. Had Lucy but taken up the matter rightly, there 
would have been no necessity for her to have again interfered : neither 
should she have done it. But Lucy had set her communication at 
naught: and therefore, in Miss Blake’s judgment, the obligation was 
laid upon her. Why—how could she, who was only second to the Rev. 
Guy Cattacomb in the management and worship at St. Jerome’s; who 
prostrated herself there in prayer ever so many times a day to the edifica- 
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tion and example of. Foxwood—how could she dare to hold cognizance 

of a mine of evil, and not strive to put an end to it, and bring it home 
to its enactors? Every time she went to that holy shrine, St. Jerome’s, 

every time she came back from it, its sacred dust, as may be said, 

hallowing her shoes, she had to pass those iniquitous gates, and was 
forced into the undesirable thoughts connected with them ! 

If Miss Blake had wavered before, she fully made her mind up now, 
as she stood there in the chamber, the conversation dying away on her 
ears. Aglaé was attending to the shoulder-knots ; Lucy was passive 
under the maid's hands ; and Mrs, Cleeve had wandered into the little 
intermediate sitting-room. No longeradressing-room ; Lucy had given 
it up as such when she changed her chamber. She had some books 
and work and her desk there now, and sat there whenever she could. 
Miss Blake stood on, gazing from the window and perfecting her 
resolution. She thought she was but acting in the strict line of 
’ wholesome duty, just as disinterestedly as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
might have done: and she would have been very much shocked had 
anybody told her she was only actuated by a desire of taking vengeance 
on Karl Andinnian. She wanted to bring home a little confusion to 
him; she hoped to see the young lady at the Maze turned out of the 
village amidst a flourish of ironical drums and shrieking fifes, played 
behind her, leaving Foxwood Court to its peace. But Miss Blake was 
in no hurry to speak : she must watch her opportunity. 

They were engaged to dine the following day at a distance, four or 
five miles off; a ball to follow it. Lady Andinnian, radiant in her 
white silk bridal dress, entered the room. leaning on the arm of her 
good-looking husband. Who could have dreamt that they were living 
on ill terms, seeing them now? In public they were both cautiously 
courteous to each other, observing every little obligation of society - 
and in truth Karl at all times, at home and out, was in manner 
affectionate to his wife. : 

There were two carriages: and, in going, Lucy had occupied one 
with her father; Karl, Mrs. Cleeve, and Miss Blake the other. Lucy 
had intended to return in the same order, but found she could not. 
Colonel Cleeve, unconscious of doing wrong, entered the carriage with 
his wife and Miss Blake: Lucy and her husband had to sit together. 
The summer’s night was giving place to dawn. 

‘‘T fear you are tired, Lucy,” he kindly said. 

‘Ves, very. I wish I was at home.” 

She drew her elegant white cloak about her with its silken tassels, 
gathered herself into the corner of the carriage, and shut her eyes, 
seemingly intending to go to sleep. Sleep! her heart was beating too 
wildly for that. But she kept them resolutely closed, making no sign ; 
and never another word was spoken all the way. Sir Karl helped her 
out: the others had already arrived. 
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“Good night,” she whispered to him, preparing to run up the 
stairs. 

“Good night, Lucy.” 

But, in spite of Lady Andinnian’s efforts. to make the best of things 
and show no sign, a mother’s eye could not be deceived; and before 
Mrs. Cleeve had been many days in the house, she was struck with the 
underlying aspect of sadness that seémed to pervade Lucy. Her cheer- 
fulness appeared to be often forced; this hidden sadness was real. 
Unsuspecting Mrs. Cleeve could come to but one conclusion—her 
daughter’s health must be deranged. 

“‘Since when have you not felt well, Lucy?” she asked her confi- 
dentially one day, when they were alone in Lucy’s little sitting-room. 

Lucy, buried in a reverie, woke up with a start at the question. ‘I 
am very well, mamma, Why should you think I am not?” 

“Your spirits are unequal, Lucy, and you certainly do not look well; 
neither do you eat as you ought. My dear, I think—I hope—there must 
be a cause for it.” 

‘“‘ What cause?” returned Lucy, not taking her meaning. 

“We should be so pleased to welcome a little heir, my dear. Is 
it so?” 

Lucy—she had just dressed for dinner—coloured painfully : face, 
neck, arms, all turned of a hot, burning red. Mrs. Cleeve smiled. 

‘‘No, mamma, I think there is no cause of that kind,” she answered 
in a low, nervous tone. And only herself knew the bitter pang that 
pierced her as she remembered how certain it was that there could be 
no such cause for the future. 

But Mrs. Cleeve held to her own private opinion. ‘The child is 
shy in these early days, even with me,” she thought. “T’ll say no 
more.” 

One morning during this time, Karl was sitting alone in his room, 
when Hewitt came to him to say Smith the agent was asking to see 
him. Karl did not like Smith the agent: he doubted, dreaded, and 
did not comprehend him. 

“Will you see him, sir?” asked Hewitt in a low tone, perceiving the 
lines on his master’s brow. 

“TI suppose I must see him, Hewitt,” was the reply—and the confi- 
dential, faithful servant well understood the force of the must. ‘Show 
him in.” 

“Beg pardon for disturbing you so early, Sir Karl,” said the agent, 
as Hewitt brought him in and placed a chair. ‘* There’s one of your 
small tenants dropping into a mess, I fancy. He has got the brokers 
in for taxes, or something of that kind. I thought I’d better let you 
know at once.” 

Hewitt shut the door, and Karl pushed away the old letters he had 
been sorting. Sir Joseph’s papers and effects had never been examined 
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yet; but Karl was settling to the work now. That Mr. Smith had 
spoken in an unusually loud and careless tone, he noticed : and there- 
fore judged that this was but the ostensible plea for his calling, given 
lest any ears should be about. 

‘** Which of my tenants is it, Mr. Smith? ” he quietly asked. 

Mr. Smith looked round to be sure that the door was closed, and 
then asked Sir Karl if he’d mind having the window shut ; he felt a bit 
of a draught. And he shut the glass doors himself with his one hand, 
before Karl could assent, or rise to do it. 

“Tt is Seaford the miller,” he answered. ‘ And ”—dropping his 
voice to the lowest and most cautious tone—‘‘it is a fact that he has 
the brokers in for some arrear of Queen’s rates. But the man has 
satisfied me that it is but a temporary embarrassment; and I think, 
Sir Karl, your rent is in no danger. Still it was right that you should 
know of it ; and it has served, just in the nick of time, to account for 
my object in coming.” 

‘What is the real object ?” ing uiredSir Karl, in a voice as cautious 
as the other. 

Mr. Smith took a newspaper out of the pocket of his light 
summer coat; borrowed his disabled hand from the sling to help unfold 
it, and then pointed to a small paragraph. It ran as follows :— 


“‘ Curious rumours are afloat connected with a recorded attempt at 
escape from Portland Island, in which the unfortunate malefactor met 
his death. A mysterious whisper has arisen, we know not how or 
whence, that the death was but a fiction, and that the man is at large.” 


“What paper is it?” cried Karl, trying to force some colour into his 
white lips. 

‘¢ Only one in which all kinds of stories are got up,” rejoined Mr. 
Smith, showing the title of a sensational weekly paper. ‘‘ The paragraph 
may have resulted from nothing but the imagination of some penny- 
a-liner, Sir Karl, at fault for real matter.” 

“‘T don’t like it,” observed Karl, after a pause. ‘“ Assume that it may 
be as you suggest, and nothing more, this very announcement will be 
the means of drawing people’s thoughts towards it.” 

“Not it,” spoke Mr. Smith. “ And if it does ?—nobody will think it 
points to Sir Adam Andinnian. Another prisoner has been killed since 

hen, trying to escape.” 

‘¢ How do you know that?” 

“I do know it,” replied Mr. Smith, emphatically. But he advanced 
no further proof. ‘It was a curious thing, my getting this paper,” he 
continued. ‘“ Yesterday I was over at Basham, mistook the time of the 
returning train, and found when I reached the station that I had to wait 
three-quarters of an‘hour. The only newspapers on the stand were these 
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weekly ones; I bought this to while away the time, and saw the 
paragraph.” 

“‘These events, looked upon as chances and errors, are in reality 
ordained,” spoke Karl dreamily. ‘‘ What can be done, Mr. Smith?” 

“Nothing ; nothing, Sir Karl. There’s nothing to do. He is safe 
enough where he is—even if the rumour did come to be looked into by 
the law’s authorities. Rely upon it, the Maze will never be suspected.” 

“T wish to heaven he had never come to the Maze!” was Karl 
Andinnian’s pained rejoinder. 

“‘ It might be better on the whole that he had not,” acknowledged 
Mr. Smith. ‘The plan originated with himself and with the late Mrs. 
Andinnian—and they carried it out.” 

“I wish,” said Karl, speaking upon sudden impulse, “ that vou would 
allow me to know how you became connected with this affair of my 
unfortunate brother—and what you still have to do with it.” 

“‘ How I became connected with it does not signify,” was the short 
and ready answer. “As to wnat I have to do with it still, you know 
as well as I. I just watch over him—or rather the place that. contains 
him—and if danger should arise I shall be at hand to, I hope, give him 
warning and to protect him from it.” 

“ He ought to be got away from the Maze,” persisted Karl. 

_ “ He'd never get away in safety. Especially if there’s anything in 
this”—-striking his hand on the newspaper paragraph. ‘“ With my 
consent, he will never try to.” 

Kart did not answer; but he thought the more. That this man was 
the true impediment to his brother’s escape; that he was in fact keep- 
ing him where he was, he believed with his whole heart. Once Sir 
Adam could be safe away from the kingdom, Mr. Smith no doubt fore- 
saw that he might no longer enjoy Clematis Cottage to live in, or the 
handsome sum which he received quarterly. A sum that Mrs. Andin- 
nian had commenced to pay, and Karl did not dare to discontinue. 
The words were but a confirmation of his opinion. Mr. Smith was 
Adam’s enemy, not friend ; he was keeping him there for his own self- 
interest: and Karl feared that if Adam attempted to get away in spite 
of him, he might in revenge deliver him up to justice. 

“‘ He could not be as safe anywhere in England as here,” concluded 
Mr. Smith, as if he divined Karl’s thoughts. ‘‘The police would sus- 
pect every hole and corner of the country, every town, little and big, 
before they would suspect his own home. As to the sailing away for 
another land, the danger of his recognition would be too great both 
on the voyage and on embarking for it, for him to dare it. He’d be 
discovered as sure as apple-trees grow apples.” 

‘Will it be better to tell him of this?” cried Karl, alluding to the 
newspaper. 

“Tthink not. Just as you please, though, Sir Karl. Rely upon it, 
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it is only what I suggest—an emanation from some penny-a-liner’s 
Inventive brain.” 

‘‘The paper had better be burnt,” suggested Karl. 

‘“‘ The very instant I get home,” said Mr. Smith, putting the paper in 
his pocket and taking his hat from the table. “I wish I could burn 
the whole impression. I'll go out this way, Sir Karl, if you will allow 
me.” 

Opening the glass doors again, he stepped across the terrace to the 
lawn, talking still as though continuing the conversation. Other windows 
stood open, and the agent was cautious. 

‘‘ T’ll be sure to see Seaford in the course of the day. You may trust 
to me not to let any of them get behind-hand with their rents. Good 
morning, Sir Karl.” 

The agent, however, did not turn into his house. Deep in thought, 
he strolled on, up the road, his free hand in his light coat pocket, his 
head bent in meditation. He wished he could obtain some little light 
as to this mysterious announcement; he fancied he might be able to. 
On he strolled, unthinkingly, until he came to St. Jerome’s, the entrance 
door of which edifice was ajar. 

‘¢ Holding one of their services,” thought the agent. ‘I'll have a 

ook in, and see Cattacomb surrounded by his flock of lambs.” 

Mr. Smith was disappointed : for the reverend gentleman was not 
there. It appeared to be the hour for cleansing the room, instead of 
one for holding service. Four or five young ladies, their gowns turned 
up round their waists and some old gloves on, were dusting, sweeping, 
and brushing with all their might and main; Miss Blake presiding as 
high priestess of the ceremonies. 

‘‘ They'd not do such a thing in their own homes to save their lives,” 
laughed the agent, coming softly out again unseen. ‘‘Cattacomb must 
be in clover among ’em !” 

He went home then, looked attentively once more at the alarming 
paragraph, and burnt the newspaper. After that, he paced his little 
garden, as if in a fit of restlessness, and then leaned over the gate, lost 
in reflection. ‘The trees of the maze were perfectly still in the hot 
summer air ; the road was dusty and not a single passenger to be seen 
On if. 

A few minutes, and footsteps broke upon his ear. They were Miss 
Blake’s, bringing her home from St. Jerome’s, She stopped to shake 
hands. | 
“ Well,” said he, with a laugh, ‘‘all the scrubbing done?” 

_“ How do you know anything about the scrubbing ?” returned Miss 
Blake. 

‘“T looked in just now, and saw you all at it, dusting and brushing, 
and thought what an enviable young priest that Cattacomb must be 
Now, my lad! don’t rice over us if you can help it.” 
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The very same butcher-boy, in the same blue frock, with his basket 
of meat, had come galloping up to the Maze gate, rung the bell, and 
was now prancing across the road on his horse, which was very restive- 
Something appeared to have startled the animal ; and it was to the boy 
the last remark had been addressed. Miss Blake stepped inside the 
garden gate, held open for her—for the horse seemed to think the path 
his own ground as well as the highway. 

‘“¢ He have been shoed this morning, and he’s always in this dratted 
temper after it,” spoke the boy gratuitously. 

The woman-servant came out with her dish, received the meat, and 
disappeared again, taking care to lock the gate after her. She had 
never left it unlocked since the unlucky day when Miss Blake got in. 
Glancing over the road, she saw the lady and the agent watching her, 
and no doubt recognized the former. 

‘‘ Looks like a faithful servant, that,” remarked Mr. Smith. 

‘‘ Faithful,” echoed Miss Blake-—“ well yes, she does. But to what 
a mistress! Fidelity to such a person does her no credit.” 

Mr. Smith turned as grave asa judge. ‘ Hush!” said he, impres- 
sively. ‘‘ Unless one has sure and good ground to go upon, it 1s better 
not to assume evil.” 

‘No ground was ever surer than this.” 

‘¢ My dear young lady, you may be utterly mistaken.” 

She did like the style of address from him—my dear young lady : it 
flattered her vanity. But she would not give way. 

‘I have seen what I have seen, Mr. Smith. Sir Karl Andinnian 
would not be stealing in there at night, if it were proper for him to be 
seen going in the open day.” 

‘“Never speak of it,” cried Mr. Smith, his tone one of strong com- 
mand, ‘‘What could you prove? I ask, Miss Blake, what you could 
prove—if put to it.” | 

She did not answer. 

‘‘Why, nothing. Absolutely zothing. How could you ?” 

Miss Blake considered. “I think there’s a good deal of negative 
proof,” she said, at length. 

‘‘ Moonshine,” cried Mr. Smith. ‘‘ Negative proof in a case of this 
kind always is moonshine. Listen, my dear Miss Blake, for I am 
advising you now as a good friend. Never breathe a word of this matter 
to living soul. You don’t know what the consequences to yourself 
might be.” 

“Consequences to myself !” | 

“To yourself of course: there’s no one else in question. You 
might be sued for libel, and get sentenced to pay heavy damages, and 
to aterm of imprisonment besides. For goodness sake, be cautious ! 
Remember Jane Shore! She had to stand in the pillory in a white sheet 
in the face and eyes of a gaping multitude, a lighted taper in her hand.” 
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“Jane Shore!” cried Miss Blake, who at the above suggestion had 
begun to go as pale as she could well go. “Jane Shore! But that 
was not for libel. It was—for—for—” 

Miss Blake broke down. 

‘Shoreditch is named after her, you know,” put in Mr. Smith. 
‘‘ Poor thing! she was very lovely : raven hair and eyes of a violet blue. 
Keep your own counsel, young lady, implicitly—and be silent.” 

Miss Blake said good morning, and walked away. The prospect 
suggested to her, as to the fine and imprisonment, looked anything but 
a pleasant one. She resolved henceforth to de silent; to Mrs. Cleeve 
and to all else: and, under the influence of this new and disagreeable 
suggestion, she wished to her heart she had never opened her lips to 
Lady Andinnian. 

‘‘Meddlesome old tabby cat,” aspirated the gallant Mr. Smith. 
‘“‘She might play up Old Beans with her tongue. Women are the very 
deuce for being illnatured to one another.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A NIGHT ALARM. 


CoLoNEL and Mrs, Cleeve had departed again, and the time went on. 
Foxwood Court was comparatively quiet. The opening visits on all 
sides had been paid and returned, and there was a lull in the dinner 
parties. The weather continued most intensely hot ; and people were 
glad to be still. 

Never had poor Lucy Andinnian felt the estrangement from her 
husband so cruelly as now. At first the excitement of resentment had 
kept her up, and the sojourn of her father and mother, together with 
the almost daily gaiety, had served to take her out of herself: it was 
only at night during the lonely hours, when trouble prevented sleep, 
that she had felt its keenest sting. But now: now when she and Karl 
were alone, save for Miss Blake: when she sat in her lonely room 
hour after hour, and had leisure to realize her true position, Lucy gave 
way to all the abandonment of grief her trial brought. It was indeed a 
bitter one ; a fiery trial: and when she looked back to it in after days, 
she could never imagine how she had contrived to bear it. 

Love is an all powerful master: an over-ruling tyrant. In the first 
torments of awakened jealousy, it is all very well to take refuge in 
revengeful anger, and snap our fingers metaphorically at the beloved 
one, and say he may go promener. . The reaction comes. Jealousy 
alas, does not tend to do away with love, but to increase it. Lucy 
Andinnian found it so to her cost. Her love for Karl had in no whit 
abated: and the very fact of knowing he paid these stolen night visits 
to the Maze, while it tortured her jealousy, in no way diminished. her 
love. She was growing pale and thin; she questioned whether she. 
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had done wisely in undertaking this most cruel task of bearing in 
patience, hoping it might bring him back to his true allegiance ; for she 
knew not whether she could endure on to the end. 

There were moments when in her desolation she almost wished she 
was reconciled to her husband on any terms, even to the extent of 
condoning the wrong and the evil. The strict reader must pardon her, 
for she was very desolate. The idea always went away at once, and 
she would arouse herself with a shiver. Perhaps of all phases of the 
affair the one that told most upon her, that she felt to be more 
humiliating than the rest, was the fact of its having been brought 
close to her home, to its very gates: and a thousand times she asked 
herself the ambiguous question—Why could not Sir Karl’ rid the 
Maze of its inmates, and convey them to a distance ? 

She might have schooled her heart to care for Karl less had they 
been separated: he at the North Pole, say; she at the South, 
But they were living under the same roof, and met hourly. They 
went to church together, and paid visits with each other, and sat at the 
same breakfast and dinner tables. For their public intercourse was so 
conducted that no suspicion of the truth should get abroad, within 
doors or without. As to Karl, he waited on his side patiently until his 
wife’s mood should alter; and he treated her with the most anxious 
kindness and consideration. That she had taken the matter up with 
unjustifiable harshness, he thought: but he excused it, knowing himself 
the real culprit for having married her. And thus they went on; 
Lucy’s spirit wounded to the core, and her anguished heart pining for 
the love that she believed was not hers. 

She was sitting one Saturday evening under the acacia tree, in the 
delicate coloured muslin she had worm in the day, when Karl came 
down from his dressing-room ready for dinner, and crossed the lawn to 
her. He had been to Basham, and she had not seen him since the 
morning. 

‘You are very pale, Lucy.” 

“My head aches badly: and it was so pleasant to remain here in 
the cool that I did not go in to dress,” she said to him in a tone of 
apology. 

‘¢ And why should you ?” returned Karl. “That is as pretty a dress 
as any you have. What has given you the headache ?” 

‘‘ [always have it now, more or less,” had been on the tip of her 
tongue; but she broke off in time. ‘The heat, I think. I got very 
hot to-day, walking to Margaret Sumnor’s.” 

‘Tt is too hot for walking, Lucy. You should take the carriage.” 

‘IT don’t like the parade of the carriage when I go to Margaret’s.” 

‘*Would you like a little pony-chaise? I will buy you one if 

ou —-”’ 
: ‘No, thank you,” she interrupted hastily, her tone a cold one. “I 
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prefer to walk when I go about Foxwood. The heat will pass away 
sometime.” 

‘““You were saying the other day, Lucy, to some one who called, that 
you would liké to read that new book on the Laplanders. I have been 
getting it for you.” 

He had a white paper parcel in his hand, undid it, and gave her a 
handsomely-bound volume. She felt the kindness, and her sad face 
flushed slightly. 

“Thank you; thank you very much. It was good of you to think 
of me.” 

‘‘And I have been subscribing to the Basham library, Lucy, and 
brought home the first parcel of books. It may amuse you to read 
them.” 

“Yes, I think it will. Thank you, Sir Karl.” 

She had never called him ‘‘ Karl” when they were alone, since the 
explosion. Now and then occasionally before people, she did, includ- 
ing her father and mother. But he understood quite well that it was 
only done for appearance’s sake. | 

The dinner-hour was at hand, and they went in. Very much to the 
surprise of both, Mr. Cattacomb was in the drawing-room with Miss 
Blake. Lucy had neither heard nor seen him: but the acacia tree was 
out of sight of the front entrance. 

“I have been telling Mr. Cattacomb—he came to me in the heat, 
on business of St. Jerome’s—that you will be charitable enough to give 
him some dinner,” said Miss Blake, introducing Mr. Cattacomb to Sir 
Karl in form—for it was the first time he had met that reverend man. 
Of course Karl could only return a civil answer: but he had not been 
at all anxious for the acquaintanceship of Mr. Cattacomb, and was 
determined not to treat him precisely as though he had been an invited 
guest. 

“‘T think you may perhaps prefer to take in your friend Miss Blake, as 
Lady Andinnian is a stranger to you,” he said, when Hewitt announced 
dinner. ‘ We are not on ceremony now.” 

And Sir Karl caught his wife’s hand within his. ‘I was not going 
to leave you to 42m, Lucy,” he whispered. 

So they went parading in to dinner arm-in-arm, this estranged man 
and wife, brushing past Hewitt and the tall new footman, who wore 
powdered hair, 

‘It is just as though he did care for me!” thought Lucy, glancing 
at her husband as he placed her in her seat at the table’s head. 

Mr. Cattacomb and Miss Blake talked a great deal, Karl scarcely at 
all. When alone the dinners at the Court were simply served, Sir 
Karl carving. He was attentive to his impromptu guest, and sent him 
of the best: but he thought he had never in all his life been in com- 
pany with so affected and vain a man as that be-lauded clergyman. 
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Once, with the fish before him, Karl fell into a reverie. He woke up 
with a start, looking about him like a man bewildered. 

‘Some. more fish, Lucy, my darling?” | 

Lucy's plate had gone away long before. They all saw that he had 
been, so to speak, unconscious of what he said. He rallied then; and 
did not lose himself again. 

Dinner over, Mr. Cattacomb, making an «apology, hurried away for 
some slight service at St. Jerome’s, Miss Blake accompanying him as a 
matter of course. Lucy disappeared : and Karl, thus abandoned, went 
to his smoking-room. Not to smoke; but to muse upon the acute 
angles of his position—as he was too much given to do. Karl Andin- 
nian was as a man in a net: as things looked at present, there seemed 
to be no chance of freedom from it, no hope of it, in the future. And 
his ill-fated brother again! The past night he, Karl, had dreamt one 
of those ugly dreams. He thought he saw Adam fleeing from his 
pursuers ; a number of them, and they all looked like warders of Port- 
land Prison. Panting, crying, Adam rushed in, seized hold of Karl, 
and begged him, as he valued salvation hereafter, to hide and save 
him. But the warders burst in and surrounded them. Poor Karl woke 
up as usual in fright and agony. This dream had been recurring to his 
mind all day : it was very vivid now in the silent evening hour after 
sunset. 

‘I'd give my life to place him in safety,” ran his thoughts. ‘“‘ Not 
much of a gift, either, for I verily believe this constant, distressing 
suspense will kill me. If he were but safe in some distant land! 
He might—Why, what is Lucy doing ?” 

Opposite this south window there was a beautiful vista through the 
trees of the grounds beyond. Sir Karl had seen his wife running 
swiftly from one walk to another, and suddenly stoop—as he fancied. 
Looking still, he found she did not get up again. 

‘She must have fallen,” he exclaimed, and rushed out. 

He was with her in a minute. She was getting up after her fall, but 
her ankle felt intolerably painful. Karl was very tender: he had her 
in his arms, and took her to a leafy arbour close by. There he put her 
to. sit down, and held her to him for support. 

“T have twisted my ankle,” she said. “It’s nothing.” 

But the tears of pain were in her eyes. He soothed her as he would 
have soothed her in the bygone days ; holding her in his firm protection, 
whispering terms of sweet endearment. What with the ankle’s sharp 
twinges, what with his loving words, and what with her chronic state of 
utter wretchedness, poor Lucy burst into sobs, and sobbed them .out . 
upon his breast. 

‘¢My darling! The ankle is giving you pain.” 

“The ankle’s nothing,” she said. “‘ It will soon be well.” But she 
lay there still and sobbed pitiably. He waited in silence until she 
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should grow calmer, his arm round her. A distant nightingale was 
singing its love song. 

“ Lucy,” began Karl, “I would ask you—now that we seem to be 
for the moment alone with the world and each other—whether .there is 
any sense in living in the way we do? Is there any happiness for either 
of us? I want you to forgive all, and be reconciled : I want you to see 
the matter in its ptoper light, apart from prejudice. The past is 
past, and cannot be recalled: but it leaves no just reason in the sight 
of God or man for our living in estrangement.” 

_ Her head was hidden against him still. She did not lift her eyes as 
she whispered her answer. 

‘“‘Ts there no reason for tt now, Karl? Now, at the present time. 
None?” 

“No. As I seeit, No; on my word of honouras a gentleman. The 
notion you have taken up isan unsound and utterly mistaken one. 
You had grave cause to complain: granted: to resent; I admit it all : 
but surely it was not enough to justify the rending asunder of man 
and wife. The past cannot be undone—heaven knows I would undo it 
if I could. But there is no just cause for your visiting the future upon 
me in this way, and making us both pay a heavy penalty. Won’t you 
forgive and forget? Won’t you be my own dear wife again? Oh, Lucy; 
I am full of trouble and want your sympathy to lighten it.” 

Her whole heart yearned to him. He drew her face to his and kissed 
her lips with the sweetest kisses. In the bliss and rest that the recon- 
_ciliation brought to her heart, Lucy momentarily. forgot all else. Her 
kisses met his; her tears met his cheeks. What with one emotion and 
another—pain, anguish, grief and bliss, the latter uppermost—poor Lucy 
felt faint. The bitter past was effaced from her memory: the change 
seemed like a glimpse of Paradise. It all passed in a moment, or so, 

of time. 

Oh, Karl, I should like to be your wife again!” she confessed. 
‘The estrangement we are living in is more cruel for me than for you. 
Shall it be so?” 

“Shall it!” repeated’ Karl. ‘Is there need to ask me, Lucy?” 

‘Tt lies with you.” 

“With me! Why, how? How does it lie with me ? You es my 
darling———” 

_ A slight ruffle, as if some one were brushing past the shrubs in the 
opposite path, caused Karl to withdraw his arm from his wife. Miss 
‘Blake came up: a note in her hand. Sir Karl politely, in thought, wished 
Miss Blake at York. 

“ As IT was cqming in, Sir Karl, I overtook a woman with this note, 
which she was bringing you. It was the servant at the Maze—or some 
one very like her.” 

Miss Blake looked full at Sir Karl as she spoke, wishing no doubt 
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' that looks were daggers. She had added the little bit of information, 
as to the messenger, for Lucy’s especial benefit. Karl thanked her 
coolly, and crushed the note, unopened, into his pocket. Lucy, shy, 
timid Lucy, was limping away: ‘Miss Blake saw something was wrong 
and held out her arm. 

“What is the matter, Lucy? You are in pain! You have been 
crying !” 

“TI slipped and hurt my ankle, Theresa. ‘It was foolish to cry, 
though. The pain is much less already.” 

Miss Blake helped her indoors ‘in lofty silence. Anything like the 

contempt she felt for the weakness of Lucy Andinnian she perhaps had 
never felt for any one before in all her life. Not for the weakness of 
crying at.a hurt: though that was more befitting a child than'a woman: 
but for the reprehensible weakness she was guilty of in living on terms 
of affection with her husband. ‘‘ Must even sit in a garden arbour 
together, listening to the nightingales,” shrieked Miss Blake mentally, 
with rising hair. ‘ And yet—she knows what IJ disclosed to her!” 
_ The note was from Mrs. Grey. Had Miss Blake herself presided at 
its opening, she could not reasonably have found fault with it. Mrs. 
Grey presented her compliments to Sir Karl Andinnian, and would © 
feel obliged by his calling to see her as soon as convenient, as she 
wished to speak with him on a little matter of business concerning the 
house. | 

There was nothing more. But Karl knew, by the fact of her ventur- 
-ing on the extreme step of writing to the Court, that he was wanted at 
the Maze for something urgent. It was several days since he had been 
‘there : for he could not divest himself of the feeling that some one of 
these nightly visits of his, more unlucky than the rest, might bring on 
suspicion and betrayal. To his uneasy mind there was danger in every 
surrounding object. The very sound of the wind in the trees seemed 
to whisper it to him as he passed ; hovering shades of phantom enape 
' glanced out ‘to his fancy from the hedges. 

He stayed a short while pacing his garden, and then went indoors. 
It was getting dusk. “Miss Blake had her things off and was alone in 
the drawing-room. The tea waited on the table. 

‘“Where’s Lucy ?” he asked. 

‘¢ She went to her room to have her ankle acco to. I would nave done 
anything for her, but she declined my services.” 

Karl knocked at his wife’s little sitting-room door, and entered. She 
was leaning on the window-sil], and said her ankle felt much better 
after the warm water, and since Aglaé had peane it up. Karl took 
her hand. 

‘We were interrupted, Lucy, shen I was aati an important ques- 
tion,” he began—“ for indeed I think I must have misunderstood you. 
-How does the putting an end to our estrangement lie with me?” ~ 
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‘It does lie with you, Karl,” she answered, speaking feelingly and 
pleasantly, not in the cold tone of reserve she had of late maintained 
when they were alone. ‘‘ The estrangement is miserable for me; you 
say itis for you; and the efforts we have to make to keep up the farce 
before the household and the world, is doubly miserable for both of us. 
We cannot undo our marriage : but to continue to live as we are living 
is most unsatisfactory and deplorable.” 

“But it is you who insisted on living so, Lucy—to my surprise and 
pain.” 

“Could I do otherwise?” she rejoined. “It is a most unhappy 
business altogether : and at times Iam tempted to wish that it had 
been always kept from me. As you say—and I am willing to believe 
you, and do believe you—the past is past: but you know how much 
of the consequences remain. It seems to me that I must give way a 
little : perhaps having taken my vows as your wife, it may be what I 
ought to do; a duty even in God’s sight.” 

‘Do you recollect your words to me on the eve of our wedding-day, 
Lucy, when I was speaking of the possibility that a deeper blow might 
fall: one that would dishonour us both in the world’s eyes, myself 
primarily, you through me, and cause you to repent of our union? 
You should never repent, you said ; you took me for richer for poorer, 
for better or for worse.” 

‘ But I did not know the blow would be of this kind,” murmured 


Lucy. “Still, I will do as you wish me—forget and forgive. At least ° 


if I cannot literally forget, for that would not be practicable, it shall be 
as though I did, for I will never allude to it by word or deed. 
That will be my concession, Karl. You must make one on your side.” 
‘Willingly. What is it?” 
‘“‘ Clear the Maze of its tenants.” 
He gave a slight start, knitting his brow. Lucy saw the proposal 
was unpalatable. 
‘Their being there is an insult to me, Karl,” she softly said, as if 
beseeching the boon. ‘‘ You must get them away.” 
‘“‘T cannot, Lucy,” he answered, his face wrung with pain. “I wish 
I could! Don’t you understand that I have no control over this?” 
‘“T think I.understand,” she said, her tone growing cold. ‘You 
have said as much before. Why can you not? It seems to me, if 
things be as you intimate, that the matter would be easily accomplished. 
You need only show firmness.” 
He thought how little she understood. But he could not bear to 
enlarge upon it, and said nothing. 
‘There are houses enough, and to spare, in the world, Karl.” 
“ Plenty of them.” 
“Then why not let the Maze be left ?” 
‘‘More things than one are against it, Lucy. There are wheels 
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within wheels,” he added, thinking of Smith the mysterious agent. 
‘¢ One great element against it is the risk—the danger.” 

‘Danger of exposure, do you mean?” 

“Of discovery. Yes.” 

Never had Karl Andinnian and his wife been so near coming to an 
enlightenment on the misunderstanding that lay between them and 
their peace. It passed off—just as many another good word passes off, 
unsaid, in life. 

‘‘My hands are tied, Lucy. If wishing the Maze empty would 
effect it, it would be vacant to-morrow. I can do nothing.” 

‘‘T understand,” she said bitterly, even as she had said once before, 
all the old resentful indignation rising up within her. ‘‘I understand, 
Sir Karl. There are complications, entanglements; and you cannot 
free yourself non them.” 

of Precisely so.” 

‘‘ Zs the sin of the past?” she asked with aeting eyes and a rising 
colour; her voice betraying her frame of mind. He gazed at her, 
unable to understand. 

‘¢ Why of course it is past, Lucy. What can you mean?” 

‘Oh, you know, you know. Never mind. We must go on again 
as we have been going on.” : 

“No, Lucy.” ; 

“Ves, Sir Karl. As long as those people remain in the Maze, 
tacitly to insult me, I will never be more to you than I am now.” 

It was a strangely harsh decision ; and one he could not account 
for. He asked for her reasons in detail, but she would not give any. 
All she said further was, that if he felt dissatisfied, she could—and 
should—seek the protection of her father and declare the truth. 

So they parted again as they had parted before. Hemmed in on all 
sides, afraid to move an inch to the left or the right, Karl could only 
submit ; he could do nothing. 

“I was charged by Miss Blake to tell you that tea was ready,” he 
said, turning on his heel to quit the room. 

‘** Ask her to send me a cup by Aglaé, please. I shall stay up here 
to rest my ankle.” And as Karl closed the door upon her, poor Lucy 
_ burst into a flood of tears, and sobbed as though her heart would’ 
break. Underlying all else in her mind was a keen sense of insult, of 
slight, of humiliation: and she asked herself whether she ought to 
bear it. 


Pacing the gravel path round the trees of the Maze after dark had 
fallen—--as much dark as a summer’s night ever gives us—went Karl 
Andinnian and Mrs. Grey. She, expecting him, went to wait for him 
just within the gate: as she did the evening Miss Blake had the 
satisfaction of watching and seeing. It was a still, hot night, and she 
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proposed that they should walk round the path once before going in : 
for she had things to say to him. 

‘Why have you kept away these last few days, Karl?” she asked, 
taking the arm he offered her. ‘Adam has been so vexed and 
impatient over it.” 

He told her why he had kept era an instinct warned him it 
might be imprudent to come in too often. It seemed to him, he added, 
that the very hedges had eyes to watch him. She shivered a little, 
as though some chill of damp had struck her ; and proceeded to relate 
what she had to say. 

By a somewhat singular coincidence, a copy of the same newspaper 
that contained the mysterious paragraph had been bought at the little 
newsvendor’s in Foxwood by Ann Hopley, who was fond of reading 
the news when her day’s work was over. She saw the paragraph, took 
alarm, and showed it to her master and mistress. 

“Tt has nearly frightened me to death, Karl,” said Mrs. Grey. 
‘‘The paper was a week old when Ann bought it: and I am glad it 
was, or I should have been living upon thorns longer than I have been.” 

He told her that he had seen it. .And he did what he could to 
reassure her, saying it was probably but an unmeaning assertion, put in 
from dearth of news. 

“That is just what Mr. Smith says,” she replied. “ He thinks it is 
from the brain of some poor penny-a-liner.” 

“Mr. Smith !” exclaimed Karl. ‘ How do you know?” 

‘¢ Adam would see him about it, and I sent for him. He, Smith, 
says there’s nothing for it now but staying here ; and Adam seems to 
be of the same opinion.” 

‘¢ Were you present at their interview ?” 

‘“No. I never am. The man is keeping us here for purposes of 
his own. I feel sure of it.” 

‘*So do I, Rose.” 

‘¢ Adam is just as gay and careless as ever in words, but I think the 
announcement has made him secretly uneasy. He is not well to- 
night.” 

‘‘ What is the matter with him ?” 

“Tt is some inward pain: he has complained of it more than once 
lately. And he has been angry and impatient of an evening because 
you did not come. It is so lonely for him, you know.” 

‘I do know it, Rose. Nothing brings me here at all but that.” 

‘It was he who made me write to you. I was not sorry to do it, 
for I had wanted to seé you myself and to talk to you. I think I have 
discovered something that may be useful; at least, that we may turn 
to use. First of all—Do you remember a year or two ago there was a 
public stir about one Philip Salter? He committed a great crime: 
forgery, I think, and escaped from the hands of the police as they 
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were bringing him to London by rail. I have nearly a perfect 
Tecollection of it: for my uncle and aunt took great interest in it, 
because they knew one of the people whom Salter had defrauded. He 
was never retaken. At least, I never heard of it.” 

“ How long ago was this ?” . 

‘‘ More than two years. It was in spring-time, I think.” 

Karl Andinnian threw his recollection back. The name, Philip 
Salter, certainly seemed to strike on some remote chord of his memory ; 
but he had completely forgotten its associations. 

‘‘ What of him, Rose?” he asked. 

*‘ This,” she answered, her voice taking even a lower tone: “I should 
not be surprised if this Mr. Smith is the escaped man, Philip Salter. I 
think he may be.” 

“This man, Smith, Philip Salter!” exclaimed Karl. “But what 
grounds have you for thinking it ?” 

“Mr. Smith came over in the evening, when it was growing dusk. 
Adam saw him in the up-stairs room. They stood at the window— 
perhaps for the sake of the light, and seemed to be looking over some 
memorandum paper. I was walking about outside, and saw them. All 
at once something fell down from the window. I ran to pick it up, and 
found it was a pocket-book, lying open. Mr. Smith shouted out ‘ Don’t 
touch it, Mrs. Grey ; don’t trouble yourself,’ and came rushing down 
the stairs. But I had picked it up, Karl; and I saw written inside it 
the name, Philip Salter. Without the least intention or thought of 
prying, I saw it: ‘ Philip Salter.’ Mr. Smith was up the next moment, 
and I gave him the pocket-book, closed.” ; 

‘“‘ His Christian name is certainly Philip,” observed Karl after a pause 
of thought. ‘I have seen his signature to receipts for rent—‘ Philip 
Smith.’ This is a strange thing, Rose.” 

‘‘-Yes—if it be true. While he is planted here, spying upon Adam, 
he may be hiding from justice himself, a criminal.” 

Karl was in deep thought. ‘“‘ Was the name in the pocket-book on 
the fly-leaf, Rose—as though it were the owner’s name?” 

‘‘T think so, but I cannot be sure. It was at the top of a leaf cer- 
tainly. If we could but find it out—find that it is so, it might prove to 
be a way of release from him,” she added. ‘Oh, and think of the 
blessing of feeling free! I am sure that, but for him, Adam would 
contrive to escape to a safer land.” 

There was no time to say more. The night was drawing on, and 
- Karl had to go in to his impatient brother. Impatient! What should 
we have been in his place? Poor Adam Andinnian! In his banned, 
-hidden, solitary days, what had he to look forward to but these occa 
,sional visits from Karl ? 

“‘T will think it over, Rose, and try and find something out,” said 
Karl as they went in. ‘“ Have you told Adam P” 
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“No. He is so hot and impulsive, you know. I thought it best to 
speak to you first.” 

“ Quite right. Say nothing to him at present. 

In quitting the Maze that evening, Adam, in spite of all Karl could 
say or do, would walk with him to the gate: only laughing when Karl 
called it dangerous recklessness. ‘There were moments when the same 
doubt crossed Karl’s mind that had been once suggested to him by 
Mr. Plunkett—Was Adam always and altogether sane? This was one. 
He absolutely stood at the gate, talking and laughing in an undertone, 
as Karl went through it. 

‘Rubbish, Karlo, old fellow,” said he to the last remonstrance. ‘‘ It’s 
a dark night, and not a soul within miles of us. Besides, who knows me 
here ?” 

Karl had locked the gate and was putting the key in his pocket, 
when a sound smote his ear and he turned it to listen. The tramp, 
tramp, as of policemen walking with measured steps was heard, coming 
from the direction of the railway-station, and with it the scuffle and 
- hum of a besetting crowd. It brought into his mind with a rush and a 
whirl that fatal night some twelve months before, when. he had heard 
the tramp of policemen on the other side the hedge—and their prisoner, 
though he knew it not, was his brother, Adam Andinnian. 

‘“‘ Adam, do you hear!” he cried hoarsely. “For the love of heaven, 
hide yourself.” And Sir Adam disappeared in the maze. 

What with the past recollection, what with his brother’s presence, 
what with the approach of these police—as he took them to be—what 
with the apprehension ever over-lying his heart, Karl was seized with a 
panic of terror. Were they coming in search of Adam? He thought so: 
and all the agony that he often went over in his dreams, he suffered 
now in waking reality. The hubbub of exposure; the public disgrace ; 
the renewed hard life for him at Portland Island ; even perhaps—Karl’s 
imagination was vivid just then—the scaffold at last in the distance ! 
These visions surging through his brain, Karl flew to the other side of 
the road—lest his being on the side of the Maze might bring suspicion 
on it—and then walked quietly to his own entrance gates. There he 
stood, and turned to look, his head beating, his pulses leaping. 

With a relief that no tongue could express, Karl saw that they had 
passed the Maze and were coming on. Presently, in the night’s im- 
perfect light, he distinguished a kind cf covered stretcher, or hand- 
barrow, borne by a policeman and other men, a small mob following. 

“Ts anything amiss?” he asked, taking a few steps into the road, 
and speaking in the quietest tones he could just then command. 

‘‘Tt’s poor Whittle, Sir Karl,” replied the policeman, who knew him. 
There were a few scattered cottages skirting the wood beyond the Cowt, 
and Karl recognized the name as that of a man who lived in one of 
them and worked at the railway-station. 
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“Ts he ill?” asked Karl. 

“‘ He is dead, Sir Karl. He was missed frort his work in the middle 
of the afternoon and not found till an hour ago; there he was, stretched 
Out in the field, dead. We got Mr. Moore round, and he thinks it 
must have been a sun-stroke.” 

‘“‘What a sad thing!” cried Karl in his pitying accents. ‘‘ Does his 
wife know?” 

‘‘We’ve sent on to prepare hes poor woman! There’s five or six little 
children, Sir Karl, more’s the pity!” 

“Ay; I know there are some. Tell her I will come in and see her 
in the morning.” 

A murmur of approbation at the last words arose from the bystanders. 
It seemed to them an earnest that the new baronet, Sir Karl, would 
turn out to be a kind and considerate man; as good for them perhaps 
as Sir Joseph had been. 

He listened to the tramp, tramp, until it had died away, and then 
turned in home with all his trouble and care: determined to search the 
newspapers—filed by Sir Joseph—before he went to rest, for some 
particulars of this Philip Salter. 

“Qh that Adam were but safe in some less dangerous land!” was 
the refrain, ever eating itself into his brain. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE SAME TRAIN. 


‘You must step out sharp, Sir Karl. The train’s on the move.” 

Sir Karl Andinnian had gone hastening into the railway-station, all 
late, on Monday morning, to catch the eleven o’clock train, and was 
taking a ticket for London. It was the station-master who had 
addressed him, as he handed him his ticket. One of the porters 
held open the door of a first-class compartment, and Sir Karl 
jumped in. 

A lady was gathered into the corner b2yond him, her veil down: 
there was no one else in the carriage. Karl did not look round at her 
until the train had left the station. And when he saw who it was, he 
thought his eyes must be playing him false. 

“Why, Rose!” he exclaimed. ‘Can it be you?” 

She smiled and threw her veil back, leaning at the same moment to 
tell him why she was there. The whistle set up a shriek at the time, 
and though Sir Karl, his ear bent close to her, no doubt heard the 
explanation, the air of the carriage did not. ‘“‘ Slight accident—last night 
—dquite useless—would have me come—Rennet—” were all the discon- 
nected words ¢ha/ caught. 

‘“‘T quite shrunk from the journey at first,” she said. ‘I feel always 
shy and timid now: but I am not sorry to go, for it will give me the 
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opportunity of making some needful purchases. I would rather do it in 


London than Basham ; and I did not care to trust Ann Hopley to buy 
these fine little things.” 

“Ts Adam better?” 

“Yes, I think so. You did not come to the Maze last night, Karl. 
He was wishing for you.” 

Karl turned off the subject. The fright he had had, coming out on 
Saturday night, would serve to keep him away for some days to come. 
In his heart of hearts he believed that, in the interests of prudence, 
the less he went there the better. 

 T suppose you will return to-night, Rose? ” 

‘‘Tf I can,” she answered. “It depends on Rennet. Should I be 
obliged to wait until to-morrow, I shall have to sleep at an hotel: 
Adam has directed me to one.” And so the conversation innocently 
progressed, and the train went on. 

But now, as capricious fortune had it, who should be in that self 
same train but Miss Blake! Miss Blake was going up to London 
en cachette. That is to say, she had not intended Sir Karl and Lady 
Andinnian to know of the journey. Some grand piece of work, involving 
choice silks and much embroidery, was being projected by Miss 
Blake for Mr. Cattacomb’s use at St. Jerome’s: she had determined to 
get the silks at first hand, which she could only do in London ; and 
took the train this morning for the purpose. ‘If I am not in to lun- 
cheon, don’t think anything of it: I can get a biscuit out,” she said to 
Lucy : and Miss Blake’s general out-of-door engagements appeared to be 
so numerous—what with the church services, and the hunting-up little 
ragamuffins from their mothers’ cottages for instruction—that Lucy 
would have thought nothing of it had she been away all day long. 
Miss Blake, however, intended to get back in the afternoon. 

Seated in her carriage, waiting for the train to start, she had seen 
Sir Karl Andinnian come running on to the platform; and she drew 
her face back out of sight. She saw him put into a carriage just behind 
her own : and she felt a little cross that he should be going to London 
at all. : 

‘What is taking him, I wonder?” she thought. ‘“ He never said a 
word about it at breakfast. I don’t believe Lucy knows it.” 

Arrived at the terminus, Miss Blake, knowing that gentlemen mostly 
leaped out of the train before it had well stopped, held back herself. 
Cautiously peeping to see him pass and get fairly off, she saw what 
she had not expected to see—Sir Karl helping outa lady. They passed 
on quickly: Sir Karl carrying a clasped reticule bag, and the lady 
clinging to his arm. She was closely veiled: but Miss Blake’s keen 
eyes knew her through the veil for Mrs. Grey. 

Miss Blake could have groaned the roof off the carriage. She was the 
only passenger left in it. ‘The deceitful villain!” she exclaimed: and 
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then burst.on to the platform, and sheltered herself behind a project- 
ing board to look after them. 

-Sir Karl was putting Mrs. Grey into a four-wheeled cab. Hehanded 
' in her reticule bag after’ her, shook hands, gave a direction to the 
driver, and the cab went off. Then he looked round for a hansom, 
got in, and was driven away in his turn. Miss Blake, making good her 
own departure, believed she had not yet suspected half the tricks and 
turns there must be in this wicked world. 

“ Poor Lucy! poor wife!” she murmured, pityingly. “May heaven 
look down and shield her !” 
Karl’s errand in London was to see what he could find out about 
Philip Salter. On the Saturday night, patiently :searching the file of 
newspapers—the ‘“‘ Times ”"—he at length came uponthe case. One 
Philip Salter had been. manager to a financial firm in London, and for 
some years managed it honestly and very successfully. But he got 
speculating on his own account, lost and lost, and continued to lose, all 
the while using the funds that were not his to prop him up and prevent 
exposure. To do this unsuspected, he was forced to resort to forgery : 
to fabricate false bonds; to become, in short, one of the worst of 
felons. The day of discovery came; but Mr. Salter had not waited for 
it. . He was off, and left no trace, as he thought, behind him. Some 
clue, however, fancied or real, was obtained by a clever ordinary police 
officer. He went down to Liverpool, seized Philip Salter on board an 
American vessel just about to steam out of port, and started with him 
for London at once by the night train, disguised as he was. Midway on 
the road, Salter did what only a desperate man, fighting for very life, 
would have dared to do—he jumped from the carriage and made his 

escape. . 

So much Karl read: but, though he searched onwards, he could see 
nothing else. Some of the newspapers were missing; had not been 
filed ; and, it might be, that. they were the very papers that spoke 
further. He then resolved to seek information elsewhere. 

All day on the Sunday it was floating through his mind. His wife’s 
ankle was better. He walked to church with her as usual, sitting by 
her side in their conspicuous pew—placed sideways to the pulpit and 
exposed to the eyes of all the congregation. Throughout the service, 
throughout the sermon, Karl’s mind was dwelling on the suspicion con- 
necting Philip Smith with Philip Salter. Lucy thought him very still : as 
still and sad as herself. The only other conspicuous pew was opposite ; 
it belonged to the vicarage. Margaret Sumnor was in it alone, in the 
halfreclining seat that had been made for her. Mrs. Sumnor rarely 
went to church in the morning: the younger daughters were of course 
at St. Jerome’s, 

- “JT will go to London to-morrow,” decided Karl in his own mind 
that night. ‘‘Could Smith be got away from his post of espionage it 
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might be Adam’s salvation.” And that’s what brought him taking 
the eleven o’clock train on Monday morning. 

His hansom cab conveyed him to Plunkett and Plunkett’s. That he 
must conduct this inquiry in the most cautiously delicate manner, he 
knew well; or he might only make bad worse, and bring the hornet’s 
nest that he was always dreading about his brother’s head. Once let 
Smith—if he were really Salter—suspect that inquiries were being made 
about him, and he might in revenge denounce Sir Adam. 

Mr. Plunkett, with whom Karl had always transacted business, was 
not in town. Mr. George Plunkett saw him, but he was to Karl 
comparatively a stranger. Even this seemed to fetter him and make 
him feel more uneasily, but without reason, the necessity of caution. 
In a somewhat hesitating way, he said that he had a reason for wishing 
to learn some particulars about a man who had cheated the community 
a year or two ago and had made his escape, one Philip Salter: he 
wanted to know whether he had been re-caught ; or, if not, where he 
was now supposed to be. Mr. George Plunkett immediately asked— 
not supposing there was any reason why he should not be told—zhy 
Sir Karl wished for the information. Were any of his friends sufferers 
and hoping to get back what they had lost? And Karl contrived, 
without any distinct assertion,-to leave this impression on his mind. 
Mr. George Plunkett, however, could give him no information about 
Salter, beyond the fact—or rather, impression, for he was not sure— 
that he had never been retaken. The matter was not one they had 
any interest in; and he recommended Sir Karl to go to Scotland Yard. 

“T will write a note of introduction for you to one of the head 
officers there, Sir Karl,” he said. ‘It will insure you attention.” 

But Karl declined this. “If I went to Scotland Yard,” he said, ‘it 
would be as an unknown, private individual, not as Sir Karl Andin- 
nian. I don’t much care to go to Scotland Yard.” 

‘But why?” exclaimed Mr. George Plunkett. And then, all ina 
moment an idea flashed across him. He fancied that Sir Karl was shy 
of presenting himself there as the brother of the unfortunate man who 
had stood his trial for murder. 

‘‘T have reasons for not wishing it to be known that I am stirring in 
this,” said Karl. ‘Grave reasons. At Scotland Yard they might 
recognize me, and perhaps put questions that at present I would rather 
not answer.” 

‘“‘ Look here, then,” said the lawyer. ‘I will give you a letter to one 
of the private men connected with the force—a detective, in fact. 
You can see him at his own house. He is one of the cleverest men they 
have, and will be sure to be able to tell you everything you want to 
know. There’s not the least necessity for me to mention your name 
to him, and he'll not seek to learn it. I shall say you are a client and 
friend of ours, and that will be sufficient.” 
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‘*¢ Thank you, that will be best,” replied Karl. 

Mr. George Plunkett wrote the note there and then, and gave it to 
Karl. It was addressed to Mr. Burtenshaw, Euston Road. He took 
a cab and found the house—a middling-sized house with buff-coloured 
blinds to the windows. A maid servant came to the door, and her 
cap flew off as she opened it. 

“‘Can I see Mr. Burtenshaw ?” asked Sir Karl. 

‘Mr. Burtenshaw’s out, sir,” she replied, stoOping to pick up the 
“‘ cap ”—a piece of bordered net the size of a five-shilling piece. ‘“ He 
left word that he should be back at five o’clock.” 

“If I were a detective officer, my servants should wear caps on 
their heads,” thought Karl, as he turned away, and went to get some 
dinner. 

The church clocks were striking five when he was at the door again. 
Mr. Burtenshaw was at home; and Karl, declining to give his name, 
was shown to an upstairs room. A little man of middle age, with a 
sallow face and rather nice grey eyes, was standing by a table covered 
with papers. Karl bowed and handed him Mr. George Plunkett’s note. 

‘““Take a seat, sir, pray, while I read it,” said Mr. Burtenshaw, 
instinctively recognizing Karl for a gentleman and a noble one. And 
Karl sat down near the window. 

“Very good; Iam at your service, sir,” said the detective, drawing 
a chair opposite Karl’s. ‘‘ What can I do for you? ” 

With less hesitation than he had shown to Mr. George Plunkett, 
Karl frankly stated why he had come, and what he wanted—some 
information about the criminal, Philip Salter. 

“Do you know much about the case?” continued Karl—for Mr. 
Burtenshaw had made no immediate reply, but sat in silence. 

‘I believe I know all about it, sir. I was wondering whether you 
had unearthed him and were come to claim the reward.” 

‘‘The reward! Is there an offered reward out against him ?” 

‘Five hundred pounds. It was offered after he had made his 
desperate escape, and it stands still.” 

“He has not been retaken then?” 

‘‘ No, never. We have failed in his case, I am ashamed to say. 
What particulars are they, sit, that you wish to hear of him? Those 
connected with his frauds and forgeries? ” 

‘“‘ Not those: I have read of them in some of the old papers. I want 
to know where he is supposed to be; and what he is like in person.” 

‘¢ Our belief is that he is still in Great Britain ; strange though it may 
sound to you to hear me say it. England or Scotland. After that 
escapade, all the ports were so thoroughly guarded and watched, that I 
don’t think he could have escaped. We have a more especial reason, 
which I do not speak of, for suspecting that he is here still: at least 
that he was three months ago.” 
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“There are a hundred places in England where he may be hiding,” 
spoke Karl impulsively. ‘Where he may be living as an ordinary 
individual, just like the mneaguels about him.” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ Living openly, as may be said, but cautiously. Perhaps wearing a 
disguise.” 

‘‘No doubt of the disguise. False hair and whiskers, spectacles, 

and all that.” 
' Karl remembered Mr. Smith’s green spectacles. His hair might not 
be his own: he wished he had taken better note of it. 

‘And in person? What is he like?” 

“That I cannot tell you,” said Mr. Burtenshaw. “I never saw him. 
Some of us know him well. Grimley especially does.” 

‘¢ Who is Grimley ?” 

‘‘The man who let him escape. He has been under a cloud since 
with us. My wonder is that he was not dismissed.” 

‘Then you don’t know at all what Salter is like ?” 

“ No.” 

‘“‘ Are there no photographs ? ” 

“J think not. I have seen none. Is it very essential your ascertain- 
ing this P ” 

“The most essential point of all. Is this Grimley to be got at? If 
I could see him to-day and get Salter’s description from him, I should be 
more than glad.” 

Mr. Burtenshaw took some ivory tablets from his pocket and con- 
sulted them. “I will send for Grimley here, sir. Will eight o’clock be 
too late for you?” 

“Not at all,” replied Karl, thinking he could get away by the half- 
past nine train. 

Mr. Burtenshaw escorted him to the head of the stairs, and watched 
him down, making his mental comments. 

~ “T wonder who he is? He looks too full of care for’his years. But 
he knows Salter’s retreat as sure as a gun—or thinks he knows it. 
Won’t denounce him till he’s sure.” 

When Karl got back at eight o’clock, some disappointment was in 
store for him. Grimley was not there. The detective showed the 
scrap of message returned to him, scribbled in pencil on a a n008e bit of 
paper. 

“ Can’t get to you before eleverr: might be a little later. Suppose 
It’s particular ? Got a matter on hand, and have to leave for the country 
at five in the morning.” 

‘Will you see him at that late hour, sir?” 

Karl considered. It would involve his staying in town for the night, 
which he had not prepared for. But he was restlessly anxious to set 
the question at rest, and resolved upon it. 
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He walked away through the busy London streets, seemingly more 
crowded than usual that Monday evening, and sent a telegraphic mes- 
sage to his wife, saying he could not be home until the morrow. Then 
he went into the Charing Cross Hotel and engaged a bed. Before 
eleven he was back again at Mr. Burtenshaw’s. Grimley came in about 
a quarter past: a powerful, tallish man with a rather jolly face, not 
dressed in his official clothes as a policeman, but in an ordinary suit of 
pepper-and-salt. 

‘You remember Philip Salter, Grimley?” began the superior man 
at once, without any circumlocution or introduction. 

‘IT ought to, Mr. Burtenshaw.” 

“Just describe his person to this gentleman as accurately as you 
can.” 

‘‘He’s not dropped upon at last, is he?” returned the man, his 
whole face lighting up. 

‘‘No. Don’t jump to conclusions, Grimley, but do as you are bid.” 
Upon which rebuke Grimley turned to Sir Karl. 

‘¢ He was about as tall as I am, sir, and not unlike me in shape: 
that is, strongly made, and very active. His real hair was dark brown, 
almost black—but goodness only knows what it’s changed into now.” 

‘And his face?” questioned Karl. As yet the description tallied.’ 

‘Well, his face was a fresh-coloured face, pleasant in look, and he 
was a free, pleasant man to talk to you. His eyes—I can’t be sure, 
but I think they were dark brown: his eyebrows were thick and rather 
more arched than common. At that time his face was clean-shaved, 
whiskers and all: daresay it’s covered with hair now.” 

‘‘ Was he gentlemanly in his look and manners?” 

“Yes, sir, I should say so. A rather bustling, business-kind of 
gentleman: I used to see him often before he turned rogue. Least- 
ways before it was known. You'd never have thought it of him: you'd 
have trusted him through thick and thin.” 

Smith at Foxwood was not bustling in. his manners ; rather quiet. 
But, as Sir Karl’s thoughts ran, there was nothing there for him to be 
bustling over : and, besides, the trouble might have tamed him. In other 
particulars the description might have well served for Smith himself, 
and Karl’s hopes rose. Grimley watched him keenly. 

‘‘ Have you a photograph of him?” asked Karl. 

“No, sir. “Twas a great pity one was never took. I might have 
had it done at Liverpool that day; but I thought I’d got himself safe, 
and it didn’t occur to me. Ah, live and learn. I never was done before, 
and I’ve not been since.” 

‘You let him escape you in the train ?” 

“I /et him: yes, sir, that’s the right word; as things turned out. 
‘Don’t put the handcuffs on me, Grimley,’ said he, when we were about 
to start for the up-night train. ‘It’s not pleasant to be seen in that 
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condition by the passengers who sit opposite you. I'll not give you 
any trouble: you’ve got me, and I yield to it.’ ‘On your honour, 
sir?’ says I. ‘On my word and honour,’ says he. ‘To tell you the 
truth, Grimley, I’ve led such a life of fear and suspense lately that 
I’m not sorry it’s ended.’ Well, sir, I put faith in him: you’ve heard 
me say it, Mr. Burtenshaw : and we took our seats in the carriage, me 
on one side, my mate, Knowles, on the other, and Salter, unfettered, 
between us. He had got a great thick fluffy grey wrapper on, half 
coat, half cloak, with them wide hanging sleeves: we touched the 
sleeves on both sides, me and Knowles, with our arms and shoulders. 

There was one passenger besides ; he sat opposite Knowles, and slept 
a good deal. Salter slept too—or seemed to sleep. Well, sir, we had 
got well on in our journey when from some cause the lamp went out. 

Soon after, the train shot into a tunnel, and we were in utter darkness. 

Salter, apparently, was sleeping fast. A glimmer of light arose when 

we were half way through it, from some opening I suppose, and I saw 

the opposite passenger, as I thought, leaning out at the far window, 

the one next Knowles. The next minute there was a sound and a rush 

of air. Good heavens, he has fell out, I says to Knowles : and he—I 

say he had been asleep too—rouses up and says ‘ Why the door’s open.’ 

Sir, when we got out of the tunnel, the rays of the bright lamp at its 

opening shone in: the opposite passenger was safe enough, his head 

nodding on his breast, but my prisoner was gone.” 

Karl caught up his breath ; the tale excited him. ‘“ How could it 
have been?” he exclaimed. 

‘“The dickens knows. ‘There was his thick rough coat again our 
arms, but his arms was out of it. How he had managed to slip ’em 
out and make no stir, and get off his seat to the door, I shall never 
guess. One thing is certain—he must have had a railway key hid about 
him somewhere and opened the door with it: he must have been 
Opening it when I thought it was the passenger leaning out.” 

“What did you do?” 

“We could do nothing, sir. Except shout to arouse the guard ; we 
did enough of that, but he never heard us. When the next station was 
reached, a deal of good time had been lost. We told what had occurred, 
and got the tunnel searched. That Salter would be found dead, every- 
body thought. Instead of thathe wasnot found at all; not a trace of him.” 

“He must have received injuries,” exclaimed Karl. 

' “T should say so,” returned Grimley. “ Injuries that perhaps he 
carries from that day to this.” And Karl half started as he remembered 
the arm always in a sling. 

Just for a single moment the temptation to denounce this man came 
over him, in spite of his wish and will. Only for the moment: he 
remembered the danger to his brother. Besides, he would not have 
betrayed Smith for the world. 
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‘What age is Salter?” he suddenly asked. 
_ “He must be about five-and-thirty now, sir. He was said to be three- 
and-thirty when it happened.” 

That was the first check. Smith must be quite forty. ‘Did Salter 
look older than his years?” he asked. 

“No, I think not. Ah, he was a cunning fox,” continued Mr. 
Grimley, grating his teeth at the remembrance. ‘I’ve known since 
what it is to trust to the word and honour of. a thief. Can you tell 
me where to find him, sir?” he suddenly cried after a pause. “To 
retake that man would be the most satisfactory piece of work I’ve got 
left to me in life.” | 

“No, I cannot,” replied Karl, gravely. So the interview came to an 
end without much result; and.Karl departed for his hotel: both 
Grimley and Mr. Burtenshaw remaining firmly persuaded in their own 
minds that this unknown gentleman, who did not give his name, 
possessed some clue or other to the criminal, Salter. 

We must return for a few minutes to Foxwood Court. Miss Blake 
got back by an early afternoon train as she had intended, and found 
some visitors with Lady Andinnian. It was old General Lloyd from 
Basham with two of his daughters. They were asking her to take 
luncheon with them on the morrow and accompany them afterwards to 
the flower-show that was to be held at the Guildhall. Sir Karl and 
Miss Blake were included in the invitation. Lucy promised: she 
seemed worn and weary with her solitude, and she loved flowers greatly. 
For Sir Karl she said she could not answer: he was in London for the 
day : but thought it likely he would be able to accompany her. Miss 
Blake left it an open question: St. Jerome’s was paramount just now, 
and to-morrow was one of its festival-days. 

They dined alone, those two, Sir Karl not having returned for it. 
‘Did you know he was going to London ?” asked Miss Blake. 

“Yes,” said Lucy; “he told me this morning. He had business 
with Plunkett and Plunkett.” Miss Blake suddenly pushed her hair 
from her forehead as if it troubled her, and bit her lips to enforce them 
to silence. 

After dinner Miss Blake went out. Tom Pepp, who was appointed 
bell-ringer to St. Jerome’s, in his intervals of work, had played truant at 
Matins in the morning and wanted looking up; so she went to do it. 
This bell was a new feature at St. Jerome’s, and caused much talk. It 
was hung over the entrance door, communicating with a stout string 
inside : which string Tom Pepp had to pull—to his intense delight. 

When Miss Blake got back, Lucy was still alone. The evening 
passed on, and Sir Karl did notcome. Soom after nine o’clock a tele- 
graphic dispatch arrived from him, addressed to Lady Andinnian. 

‘“‘T cannot get my business done to-night, and must sleep in town. 
Shall be home to-morrow.” 
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“‘T wonder what business it is that is detaining him?” spoke Lucy, 
mechanically, her thoughts wandering to her absent husband. 

Theresa Blake was trembling to her fingers’ ends. She flung down 
the dispatch after reading it, and flung after it a contemptuous word, 
quite startling Lady Andinnian. 

“T'll tell you, Lucy; I'll tell you because you ought to know it,” 
she cried, scattering prudence to the winds in her righteous indignation ; 
scattering even all consideration touching Jane Shore, the pillory, the 
white sheet, and the lighted taper. ‘The plea of business is good to 
assume. Sir Karl did not go to London alone this morning. That 
girl was with him.” 

“What girl?” faltered Lucy. 

“She at the Maze. She with the angel face.” 

Lucy slightly shivered. For a moment she made no comment. 
Her face turned ghastly. 

‘Oh, Lucy, my dear; forgive me!” cried Miss Blake. ‘ Perhaps I 
have been wrong to tell you; but I cannot dear that you should be so 
deceived. I went up to London myself this morning after some 
embroidery silks that I could not get at Basham. Sir Karl and she 
were in the same train. I saw them get out together at the terminus.” 

It was cruel to hear and to have to bear; but Lucy said never a 
word. Her tell-tale face had betrayed her emotion, but she would not 
let anything else betray it. 

“Perhaps both happened to have business in London,” she quietly 
said, when she could trust her voice to be steady. ‘I am sure Karl 
went up to go to Plunkett and Plunkett’s.” 

And not another allusion did she make to it. Ringing for Hewitt, 
she calmly told him his master would not be home: and after that 
talked cheerfully to Theresa until the evening was over. Miss Blake 
wondered at her. 

Calm before her and the world. But when she got upstairs and 
was alone in her chamber, then all the pent-up anguish broke forth. 
Her heart seemed breaking; her sense of wrong well-nigh over- 
mastered her. 

“‘ And it was only on Saturday he vowed to me the sin was all of the 
past!” she cried. And she lay in torment through the live-long 
summer’s night. 


(To be continued.) 
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BEETHOVEN. 


ORN at Bonn, on the 17th of December, 1770, of a family of 

Dutch origin, Ludwig van’ Beethoven was the son of a tenor 
Singer in the Electoral Chapel, and further inherited musical propensi- 
* ties from his grandfather, who had been a Kapellmeister of note in the 
city. At an early age he developed his extraordinary talent, and at 
five years old was already taking lessons of the Court organist. But 
his education was hardly favourable to the love of music. His father, 
a rough man, inclined to excess in drink, was determined to make use 
of his son’s powers ; and perhaps excited by the fame of young Mozart 
—the precocious child who, a few years before, had been travelling 
through the cities of Germany, on a musical tour—he positively drove 
Ludwig to the piano. Fifty years later, a schoolfellow remembered the 
floods of tears which the father’s severity had drawn from the poor boy. 
Thus, even his childhood was far from happy; but he met with kindness 
from the Brenning family, whose house was always open to him, and 
whose friendship he looked back to in after years as the pleasantest 
recollection of his native town. 

At the age of ten he wrote three sonatas. Five years afterwards he 
was appointed organist to the Electoral Chapel, chiefly owing to the 
favour of Count Waldstein, a handsome young cavalier, who was the 
_ Elector’s bosom friend and the ornament of his Court: and to whom 
justly belongs the honour of having been the first to discover the boy’s 
genius. Nor was this the only service that the count rendered him: 
it was at his entreaty that in 1787 the young Beethoven was sent to 
Vienna, at the Elector’s expense, to enjoy the advantage of studying 
under Mozart. But he was almost immediately recalled by his mother’s 
death ; and the necessity of supporting his younger brothers fell on the 
boy of seventeen. He devoted himself nobly to this task, and remained 
at Bonn five years longer; giving lessons, playing the organ in the 
Electoral Chapel, and assisting in the theatre, until both his brothers 
were well started in their professions ; the one as a music-master, the 
other as a doctor’s apprentice. Then Beethoven felt himself at liberty 
to pursue his high calling, and, returning to Vienna, he gave himself up 
to the study of composition under the learned counterpoint master 
Albrechtsberger and Joseph Haydn, who—now that the bright genius 
who had given ‘“‘Don Juan” and the “ Zauberflote” to the world, and 
poured forth the ‘“ Requiem ” with his dying breath, was gone to his early 
grave—reigned supreme in the musical world. 

At the commencement of his second residence in Vienna Beethoven 
was twenty-two, and while studying assiduously during the next few 
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years he produced an extraordinary number of works, all revealing the 
continual struggle between his creative powers and the persevering 
endeavour to master the dry, hard studies he was engaged in. Here 
and there we see the impetuous force of imagination bursting forth 
regardless of rules, and pouring out a stormy torrent of ideas which the 
life brain could no longer contain. Nowhere is the exuberant fulness of 
life and wild energy better shown than in his “ Sonata Pathétique,” 
always so popular in England. These first years of his residence at 
Vienna must have been the happiest of his life, living, as he did, among 
musicians ; at liberty to devote himself to his art, in all the glow of 
youthful vigour, and with the fairest prospects opening before him. 
He met, too, with sincere friends in the princely family of Lichnowski, 
in whose house he had lived during several years, who treated him as 
one of themselves, and bore patiently with all his eccentricities of tem- 
per. He speaks of the prince in his letters as his warmest, best friend ; 
the princess, an accomplished daughter of the noble house of Theen, 
was a mother to him, and sought to shield him from every annoyance. 
Every Friday morning a concert of the most distinguished professionals 
and amateurs was held in the Lichnowski salons; the prince and 
princess themselves were excellent pianoforte players; and at these 
recitals Beethoven performed his compositions before the greatest 
musical celebrities of the day. Here, amongst others, he played his 
three sonatas dedicated to Haydn, in the presence of that master 
himself. 

But this courtly life, agreeable as it was in many respects, did not 
always suit the independent character of Beethoven. He complained, 
for instance, of having to be at home before four, to dress himself “a 
little better than usual” for dinner at the prince’s table, and he was apt 
to take offence on the most trifling occasions. The prince one day 
ordered his valet, in case of Beethoven ringing at the same moment 
as he did, always to attend to his visitors wants first; upon which 
Beethoven, who happened to overhear this order, at once engaged a 
servant of his own. At another time he took it into his head to learn 
to ride, and when the prince placed his stables at his guest’s disposal, 
he went out and bought a horse, though he was always in want of 
money, and could ill afford the expense. At length, after producing 
the “Second Symphony,” in the finale of which he announced the 
shaking off of all trammels and the opening of a new, free life, he 
left the Lichnowski house, and plunged again into the independence 
which best suited his wild, ungovernable genius. 

Till now, in spite of petty vexations, Beethoven’s career had been 
prosperous and his life on the whole happy; but already the terrible 
calamity which marred his existence was fast approaching ; as early, in- 
deed, as 1797 the first symptoms of deafness appeared. One afternoon, 
on returning from his accustomed walk in the neighbourhood of Vienna, 
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he entered his room, and, flinging off his coat in order to be more at 
ease, he sat down to write off the ideas which had accumulated in his 
brain during his walk. The room was cold and he was heated with 
exercise, but regardless of this he worked on, and a violent chill was 
the natural result of this imprudence. To the horror of the young 
musician, the cold attacked his hearing, that sense which he had hitherto 
possessed in remarkable perfection ; and owing to the mismanagement 
of a doctor the disease grew rapidly worse, till at last it ended in com- 
plete deafness. Thus Beethoven found himself before he was thirty 
deprived of that sense which, of all others, is the most valuable to a 
musician, and absolutely necessary, one would have thought, to a com- 
poser. It is impossible to imagine a more terrible affliction. What 
wonder that when he first became aware of his irreparable loss, he was 
driven to despair, and felt tempted to destroy himself, and for ever put 
an end to his miserable life ? 

He himself has left us a touching anecdote of his feelings at this time 
in the Heiligenstadt Will. He was one day walking with his friend and 
scholar, Ferdinand Ries, when his companion drew his attention to the 
sweet notes of a shepherd boy’s flute: he stopped to listen but could 
hear nothing; for half an hour he remained in the same listening atti- 
tude, but it was in vain—not a note could he hear. From henceforth 
the music which haunts the groves and vales, the warbling of the 
song-birds, the ripple of the brook, the rustling of the wind in the sum- 
mer leaves, were all in vain. Vain too the thousand wonderful melo- 
dies and harmonies which ravish the ear of man, and of which he could 
distinguish each part with such precision. He might still write folios of 
sublimest music to form the delight of succeeding generations, but their 
perfect strains could never reach his ear; the sense of hearing was 
blasted and the pleasure of existence was gone! ‘There wanted but 
a little and I_should have put an end to my life,” he writes in his will ; 
‘“‘ only the thought of my art held me back. Oh! I felt how impossible 
it was to leave the world before I had accomplished the work which 
had been given me.” Thus mercifully held back from destruction, 
he resolved, with heroic determination, to live; but from henceforth 
he was analtered man. He became morose and gloomy, suspicious of 
’ evil intentions in his best friends ; and, withdrawing himself completely 
from society, he lived a lonely, melancholy life. All hopes of ever 
veing cured gradually vanished from his breast—“ like the dry autumn 
leaves,” he says, ‘‘fade and wither, and at length drop from the trees.”’ 

His natural irritability was heightened by his malady to such a pitch 
that it sometimes became fury, and on the slightest provocations he 
would break out into transports of rage against his dearest friends. 
But, when the first outburst of passion was over, he lent a willing ear to 


the representations of others, and his repentance was often as violent 
as his anger. 
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In a letter to Wegeler, written in 1801, he says, “ My life during 
the last two years has been miserably spent ; I avoid all society because 
I cannot bring myself to tell people I am deaf. What will become 
of me Heaven alone knows. There are moments in which Iam the 
most unfortunate:of God’s creatures, and I have often cursed my 
being. Plutarch has led me to resignation.” 

The will which he made at Heiligenstadt, a village 1 near the palace 
of Schonbrunn, after a dangerous illness which he had in 1802, throws 
the most light on his character, and reveals the hard struggles dhroust 
which he passed. The document is too long for quotation, but a few 
extracts will suffice to show the spirit of the whole. It commences 
thus :—“‘O you who think me unkind, surly, or misanthropic, what 
wrong youdo me! My heart was ever from childhood full of the ten- 
derest feelings of benevolence. Remember that during the last six 
years I have been in a wretched state, which has been increased by 
senseless doctors, and from year to year deceived with hopes ot 
amendment. Born with a lively temperament, and made for the 
diversions of society, I was forced to retire from the world, and to 
spend my life in solitude. . . . In my thirty-second year I am 
compelled to become a philosopher. O God, Thou seest my inmost 
feelings ; Thou knowest that they are full of charity to man. O men, 
when you read this, reflect that you have wronged me, and may the 
unfortunate be comforted at the sight of one who, also unfortunate, did 
all in his power, in spite of natural obstacles, to be admitted into the 
ranks of worthy artists and deserving men.” He proceeds to leave the 
little he possessed to his brothers, bidding them bring up their children 
virtuously—“ for virtue, of money,” he continues, “can alone give hap- 
piness. Itis virtue that has been my support even in misery—to her I 
owe it, as well as to my art, that I did not put an end to my life by 
suicide.” After thanking his friends for their kindness, he adds that 
he will hail death with joy, ‘unless, indeed, it comes before I have 
developed all my powers. Then, in spite of my hard fate, it will come 
too soon; but even then I shall be content, for will it not deliver me 
from a state of continual suffering?” What can be more touchingly 
beautiful than these words, which so mournfully express the longing of 
a noble, but misconstrued, heart to be understood ? 

Hard as his lot sounds, and deeply as we sympathise with him in 
cruel affliction, there was no doubt advantage even in his deafness, 
and his works have, we think, gained by it. For had his attention 
been diverted by outward influences, he might have been led to 
take more from them, and less from his own inward being; 
whereas the mind, thus forced back on itself, found its full depth, 
and brought forth the sublimest ideas from the inmost recesses of 
the soul. 
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To. return to his outer existence. He remained at Vienna, or 
in the country villages in its neighbourhood, the quiet seclusion 
of which he enjoyed, and hardly ever left the environs of the 
capital. 

Once in his life, in the year 1797, he paid a short visit to Berlin, and 
there made the acquaintance of Prince Louis Ferdinand, the hero 
who was the idol of the Court, and whose gallant death in the Father- 
land’s cause enshrined him for ever in his country’s heart. On Beetho- 
ven’s return to Vienna, he wrote a pianoforte concerto, which he dedi- 
cated to the Prince, and which Louis Ferdinand is said to have played 
the night before that fatal day which closed his romantic career in the 
bloody fight of Saalfeld. 

Beethoven now gave himself up to his compositions, and spent his 
hours in ceaseless labour, adding daily to the marvellous lists of sonatas, 
concertos, operas, symphonies, and music of every description, which 
have immortalized his name. He still played and retained his reputa- 
tion for magnificent improvisation, though often he could not hear a 
note. ‘Sometimes, in the soft passages, the piano was dumb, while his 
fingers moved over the keys, and the rapt expression of his countenance 
showed that in his soul he was following out each shade of delicate 
feeling. 

Meanwhile, it was natural that, being deprived of the pleasures of 
society, Beethoven should endeavour to find compensation in domestic 
happiness ; but here again he was doomed to disappointment. In the 
first years of his deafness, probably about 1800, he became acquainted 
with the young Countess Giulia Guiccardi, of whom he speaks so ten- 
derly as ‘“‘ the dear charming maiden who loves me and whom I love ;” 
whose form gleams with fairy brightness in the great man’s dreary exist- 
ence. Ina letter to Wegeler he speaks of the change she had wrought 
in his desolate life ; cheered by her bright, warm-hearted love, he began 
to know a few happy moments ; even in some measure returned to the 
society of his friends ; and for the first time in his life he thought that 
marriage would bring him happiness. His letters to “ Giulietta,” which 
have fortunately been preserved, breathe the most impassioned devotion. 
He calls her his angel, his all, his other self; and in these words we feel 
the same yearning, longing, pathos, and rapture of tenderness, which 
live in “‘Adeldide,” the idealization of that youthful dream. The young 
countess loved him with all the fire of her Italian nature, and seriously 
thought of marrying him. At her request the ‘“‘ Moonlight Sonata” 
was written ; to her it is also dedicated ; and the idea of this work, with 
which her name is inseparably connected, is said to have originated in 
her garden at Vienna, which throws a Romeo and Juliet romance over 
the tale of their loves. 

But obstacles, chiefly arising from difference of position, came to 
divide the lovers; and at length, in obedience to her relatives’ desires, 
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Giulietta broke off the connection, and ultimately married Count Gal- 
lenberg, who was utterly unworthy of her, and with whom she led a 
miserable life. 

So soon was this brief hour of sunshine over-clouded, and thus coldly 
and cruelly was Beethoven’s dream of happiness terminated! But still 
whenever we hear the ‘Sonata 4 la Fantasia,” and the passionate song 
of its adagio rises out of the regular, mournful accompaniment—as the 
moon from the waves of the sea—or the last strains of- ‘‘ Adelaide” linger 
in our ear, a vision of Giulietta, with her ‘‘dreamy dark eyes” and 
“enchanting smile,” returns to our memory, and we understand the 
intensity of that love which glowed in Beethoven’s mighty heart. 

He bore the trial, bitter as it was, with manly resignation. ‘“ From 
henceforth,” he said, “ patience must be my guide ;” he would only live 
for his art. All his cherished hopes of earthly bliss were now relin- 
quished, and, as far as we know, though he may have experienced 
passing attachments, he never again felt deeply for any one. Through- 
out his life, however, he looked on marriage as the greatest happiness 
on earth, and in the fragments of his Journal we find earnest prayers 
which show his sighing after that domestic affection which was denied 
him, and of which his soul so keenly felt the want. 

Doubtless it was for the best, as he himself in later years acknow- 
ledged. If all his strength had passed into the enjoyment of earthly 
blessings, what would have been left for the nobler, higher life? and 
these bitter experiences gave him that clear insight into the human 
heart which is so wonderfully revealed in his compositions. His music 
went forth to the world; and coming as it did from a life of sorrow 
and anguish, it went to thousands of aching, lonely hearts, heavy laden 
with.their own burden of untold grief, who found the sympathy and 
consolation they needed in the outpourings of one who, like themselves, 
had loved and suffered. 

There is scarcely a feeling under the sun which does not find its place 
in Beethoven’s works; all the varied sentiments of the human breast, 
every emotion, every affection, every passion, we find delineated with 
marvellous fidelity, and glorified with the beauty of melody and the 
riches of musical colouring. 

In the “ Pastoral Symphony,’’ for instance, he describes the different 
scenes of country life. In the first movement we have an Arcadian 
picture of rural felicity such as Virgil might have loved to dwell on, and 
the green meadows and sunny harvest fields smile around us ; we see the 
reapers at work, and hear the tinkling bells of the herds and the piping 
of the joyous shepherd boy. In the second, we watch the flow of the 
rivulet through the forest shades, and listen to the song of the cuckoo, 
the lark, and the nightingale among the woods. In the third, we witness 
a village festivity ; the sounds of rustic music are heard, and the peasants 
join in a merry dance; until, in the fourth movement, a violent tempest 
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breaks over the scene—the roll of the thunder, the flash of the lightning, 
the howling of the wind, and the downpour of torrents of rain succeed 
each other in terrific grandeur. At length, however, the fury of the 
elements begins to abate ; the storm gradually subsides ; and while the 
last thunderclaps are heard in the distance, the peasants fall on their 
knees and return thanks to the Almighty for their deliverance. 

In the “‘Eroica,” on the other hand, Beethoven chose for his subject the 
glorious career of Napoleon Bonaparte, whose fame as the deliverer of 
Italy then rang through Europe ; and this symphony is remarkable as 
the first of his works in which a single idea predominates through the 
whole. Beethoven originally gave this grand composition the name of 
“‘ Napoleon Symphonie,” till the day on which the First Consul usurped 
the title of emperor, on receiving the news of which Beethoven tore up 
the title-page and declared that a work of his should never bear the 
name of one who from a patriot chief had become a tyrant. 

Again, in “Fidelio” (or “ Leonore,” as the opera should rightly be 
called) we have a thoroughly German picture of the purest conjugal love 
and fidelity ; and in “ Egmont” a glorious tragedy of Goethe’s worthily 
rendered in the sister art. Once more, in the “ Freudelied,” Schiller’s 
Ode, we have a thrilling song of joy—that daughter of celestial birth, 
which, as the poet says, clasps millions in her embrace—from the heart 
of one who had perhaps known less of happiness than of any other feeling. 

It was at Vienna that all these wonderful works were given to the 

public, and, like all the greater creations of genius, they were for the most 
part received with indifference. It could hardly indeed be expected 
that the generality of people should rise at once to the lofty heights of 
Beethoven’s ideas, and in the great composer’s last years the prevailing 
passion for Rossini’s music had corrupted the taste of the musical 
world. 
The cool reception which many of his noblest creations met with 
naturally saddened his already dark days, and the failure of ‘‘ Fidelio,” 
which was withdrawn after three representations, wounded him deeply. 
There is some excuse for the Vienna public in the fact that “ Fidelio ” 
was performed at the time of Napoleon’s entry into Vienna in 1805, 
when every one’s attention was taken up with the war ; but the verdict 
of the newspapers, that there was “no ‘music” in it, is a standing 
disgrace to them. 

But now and then gleams of happiness came to cheer the great man’s 
joyless life. Such must have been his friendship with the gentle Arch- 
duke Rudolph, who understood and appreciated Beethoven better 
than any of his contemporaries, forgave him all his faults, and humoured 
all his foibles. Such, too, must have been the day when, at the Peace, 
the “Battle of Vittoria” was performed before applauding multitudes 
at Vienna; or that still greater day, ten years later, when the “ Missa 
Solennis ” and the ‘Ninth Symphony” were brought forward for the first 
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time. That day the great composer himself was present. Worn with age 
and sorrows, he sat apart, disabled by his now total deafness from 
conducting the orchestra, and plunged in deep thought, with his back 
turned on the audience. 

As the Finale of the ‘‘ Ninth Symphony” drew to its brilliant conclusion 
thunders of applause arose on all sides, but the ears of the master, 
sealed by the hand of Fate, knew nothing of the furore of enthusiasm 
which greeted his work, as he sat motionless, till Mdlle. Ungher, 
seizing him by the shoulders, turned him round to the audience in 
order that he should see the applause which he could not hear. A 
scene of universal emotion ensued; not an eye in the room was dry 
and the unwonted tears rose to Beethoven’s eyes. ‘That hour must have 
atoned for years of labour and disappointment. 

And such reward was sorely needed, for afflictions now fell heavily on 
him from all sides. The death of his favourite brother in 1816, and 
the lawsuit in which he was involved with the widow for the guardian- 
ship of the son, were bitter trials to him. In 1817 also, the departure 
of his beloved Archduke for his Archbishopric of Olmiitz was another 
blow. But the lessons of life had not been wasted on the great master, 
and we see him turn in the darkest hour to the God in whom he 
trusted. He writes in his Journal at this time: “ Fate is hard now, 
but God above—He lives! and without Him there is nothing.” 

And now his compositions assumed a yet higher character, and he 
worked in what the German art-critics call his third and best manner. . 
The last sonatas, especially the colossal Opera 106, belong to this 
period, together with the greatest of all his works — the “ Missa 
Solennis,” or Mass in D, and the “ Ninth Symphony.” 

“God above everything !” he exclaimed as he began the Mass, and 
having idealized every earthly sentiment, resolved to wrestle with the 
infinite, and to write a work devoted to the glory of the Eternal. No- 
thing can be more sublime in conception and execution than this Mass. 
‘‘From the heart!” Beethoven wrote on the MS., and no one who 
hears the Mass will doubt the truth of the words. From 1818 to 1822 
Beethoven worked without intermission at the ‘“‘ Missa Solennis,” and 
then pronounced it to be the most perfect of his works. As such he 
dedicated it to the Archduke Rudolph, and in his own portrait he is 
represented with a folio in his hands on which the words ‘ Missa 
Solennis ” are inscribed. . | 

It is of this work that the Russian Prince Galitzin, one of Beethoven’s 
noble patrons, is said to have written to him “ Posterity will bless your 
memory more than your contemporaries are able to do.” Never was 
a prediction more fully accomplished. 

After this it is melancholy to consider the last three years of the great 
man’s life, spent as they were in almost total seclusion and embittered 
by the unkindness of his unworthy brother Johann, and the wild career 
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of his nephew. That wretched youth was imprisoned at the age of 
nineteen for an attempt to commit suicide, and banished from Vienna ; 
and it was with great difficulty that his indulgent, forgiving uncle pre- 
cured him a commission in a regiment. At this time the Philharmonic 
Society of London sent Beethoven several pressing invitationsto England, 
which he would probably have accepted had he not been detained at 
Vienna by his nephew’s affairs. In December, 1826, he caught cold 
returning to Vienna from his brother’s residence, in an open carriage, 
and the chill brought on inflammation of the lungs which ended in 
dropsy, and from which he never recovered. 

It is gratifying to Englishmen to think that the last ray of happiness 
Beethoven was to know in this world came from our own country. In 
the midst of the acute sufferings which were to terminate his life the 
Philharmonic Society generously sent him a present of £100, which 
Beethoven gratefully accepted, and which served to defray the costs ot 
his prolonged illness. As a return for this generosity Beethoven in- 
tended to dedicate to the Philharmonic Society his ‘‘ Tenth Symphony ” 
—a stupendous work which he was contemplating, and of which the out- 
line was such as to cause his friends to suppose that it would eclipse 
all his former symphonies. The design of this work was unfortunately 
never carried out, and the ‘‘ Tenth Symphony” was destined to be lost 
for ever to the world—buried in the same grave as Beethoven ! 

The end was rapidly approaching—all the efforts of the doctors were 
of no avail, and when March came it was evident to all that he had 
not many days tolive. ‘Twenty-five years before he had expressed his 
readiness to die, and he now prepared to meet his fate with perfect 
tranquillity. 

“ Plaudite amici, comedia finita est !” he exclaimed to his friends on 
the 18th of March : and some of his last words are said to have been : 
‘‘Hark to the bell—the scene is changing!” At length, after receiving 
the last sacraments, Beethoven breathed his end in the midst of a 
terrific thunderstorm, on the 26th of March, 1827. 

The struggle was over—the worn-out body was at rest, and the yearn- 
ing spirit had found the true solution of life’s problem. The ears so 
long closed were at length opened to the sounds of celestial melodies 
and harmonies more perfect than any he could hear on earth. For, 
doubtless, if mortals are permitted to look beyond this world for the 
realization of their hearts’ desire, Beethoven dreamt of Paradise as 
music; and like that beautiful fable of the dying swan who, having 
longed to sing all its life, broke forth into a strain of exquisite sweet- 
ness in its expiring hour, so the moment of death gave to that mighty 
soul the blessing it had vainly sighed for here. 

Lamentations and mourning went up from the people of Vienna at 
the death of the great man who had found little sympathy and gratitude 
there in his life-time ; funeral masses were celebrated on his behalf in 
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many of the churches, and crowds of distinguished Germans and 
foreigners followed his remains to the grave. There was a peaceful 
churchyard in the village of Wahringen, some.two miles from Vienna, 
where the master had often wandered in his solitary walks, and where he 
had once expressed a wish to be interred ; there they laid the tired hero, 
who had fought manfully in the battle of life, to find the fame and rest 
which had been denied him during his existence. As we gaze and 
wonder in silent awe at the struggles of that giant mind, we feel that 
he has left behind him, not only an imperishable treasure of divinest 
works to gladden the hearts of millions, and to perpetuate his name for 
ever, but something better even than all that weight of glory: the 
example of a life nobly lived, a conflict borne with heroic fortitude, a 
task faithfully accomplished ; an example, indeed, beyond the reach of 
ordinary mortals, but from which the least of us can learn a lesson of 
trust and patience, as we strive to follow his steps from afar. 
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IF WE SHOULD MEET. 


Ir we should meet—God grant we may ; 
If we should meet again, 
As flow’rets kissed by summer ray 
Are sweeter after rain, 
‘This pain shall make our joy more sweet, 
If we should meet—when we shall meet. 


The wind blows chill ; and time flies fast 
As in bright days of yore: 

Oh! would the weary hours were past 
Until we meet once more. 

Oh Time! haste on with swift-winged feet 

Till we shall meet, till we shall meet. 


But should the by-gone years have made 
-Your heart, or mine, more cold ; 
If from our memory e’er could fade 
The blessed days of old ; 
If Love’s young pulse should cease to beat, 
God grant that we may never meet! 


Rather be this our last embrace ; 
Better for ever part 

Than meet together face to face, 
And not meet heart to heart : 

Nay, rather die than think, my sweet, 

That thus we two could ever meet ! 


~L « 
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N the peaceful precincts of Elmwood there was one evening an 
unwonted stir and hum of excitement. The girls, instead of 
settling quietly to their lessons or strolling placidly with their arms 
around each other’s waists, were collected in the school-room in eager 
groups, canvassing volubly one interesting topic. 

Elmwood was chiefly a finishing school, and was conducted upon 
the principle of more a home than anything else. Several of the girls 
were nearly grown up ; some quite so; and there were many privileges 
and much freedom allowed to the pupils who were of a more advanced 
age. 

Certain classes in the school— such as Theology, Astronomy, and 
the Classics: for some of the girls in the school studied both Latin and 
Greek: were taken by Friend Halliday, the husband of our lady 
principal—Aunt Mary, as the girls had elected to call her. The 
principals of the school were quakers, and most of the girls were 
of the Society of Friends. Others were not: and thus it happened 
that many expressions and ways of speaking were introduced amongst 
us that would never have been heard in a household composed entirely 
of quakers. 

Friend Halliday, the principal of our Quaker school, had been ill for 
several days, and his complaint had been pronounced a case of gastric 
fever. His wife, Aunt Mary, was entirely absorbed in nursing him, 
and the two resident governesses, energetic Miss Sarah and gentle 
Miss Amy, had found three days of the sole charge of us girls quite 
enough to convince them that the term of such arduous labour must 
not be a long one. It would not have been a possible task if their 
pupils had been accustomed to the surveillance I have seen prevail in 
some other schools ; but we were always left, as I have said, unfettered, 
and really behaved wonderfully well in this disorganized state of the 
community. 

Still, our two governesses had been taxed almost beyond their powers 
during the past week, and it was with an expression of great relief 
that Miss Sarah had announced to us that afternoon that Selwyn 
Halliday, the brother of our principal, would soon arrive to take 
temporary charge of certain classes until its mghtful head could resume 
his position. 

This was the news that had so excited us and set so many tongues 
going in concert in the school-room, when their owners would generally 
have dispersed to seek recreation in the pleasure-grounds. A group of 
the older girls, collected at one of the windows, were as interested, if 
not quite as noisy, as their juniors. . 
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Of these, four had quite attained to the stature and the ways of 
womanhood— Katherine Cleveden, Isabel Lynn, Caroline Wharton, 
and Margaret Morris (the last name mine), Katherine being the oldest, 
as she was the fairest of us all. Fairest in my eyes at least. There 
were those who preferred Isabel Lynn’s blonde complexion and amber 
curls to the brunette beauty of my own especial friend. I thought 
those who did so could not appreciate the distinction between a frank 
and a sly expression, though Bella generally smiled, and Katherine 
sometimes frowned; as she was doing now. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, impatiently, ‘I was sorry enough already 
that Friend Halliday was ill; but this news that Miss Sarah has just 
announced with so complacent a face makes me much more so. A 
deputy principal imported to rule over us! I don’t like the idea at all, 
girls!” 

‘Oh, I do not think it will be so bad,” said Caroline Wharton, calm, 
fair, and unruffled as usual. ‘It will bean event, at least ; and events 
are precious in peaceful Elmwood.” | 

‘Yes, indeed,” broke in Katherine’s cousin, Kitty Ross. ‘ We 
have here the lively variety of a tread-mill. Morning lessons, after- 
noon lessons, evening lessons; the bell going, with Miss Sarah’s rattle, 
or Miss Amy’s little tap morning, noon, and night. I say it will be an 
agreeable change to see a new face.” 

‘ And it really has been hard on Miss Sarah and Miss Amy this past 
week,” said I. 

‘““Yes, that is the only thing that can make us tolerate this man’s 
coming; but it cannot make us like it,” said Katherine. “ Who knows 
what this brother of Friend Halliday is like?” 

‘Here is his portrait,” said Kitty, drawing down her hair to lank 
straightness, and pulling a face of sanctimonious length as she droned 
out: ‘Sisters, yea verily, I must chastise your iniquities.’ That’s the 
way he'll practise on us before he soars to the pitch of speaking in 
meeting.” 

“Kitty,” said I, “thee and Katherine are not Friends, but most of 
the rest of us are. That may be very much like acting, but not a bit 
like reality.” | 

‘Oh, you are none of you Quakers at heart,” said Katherine. 
“And if you look ever so cross at me, I must say I don’t hke them. I 
don’t mean Friend Halliday—and not Aunt Mary,” she went on hastily. 
‘“‘Not Miss Sarah, who is so good—not that little dove Miss Amy. 
But I do believe it’s can¢ for a young man to wear a plain coat and say 
thee and thou—unless, indeed, he never yet saw anything outside the 
circle of his own little meeting. Quaker fashions are going out.” 

‘Excuse my cousin, ladies,” said little Kitty, assuming an absurdly 
matronly air. ‘She talks like that sometimes; but she is young yet. 
For my part, I quite expect to see her marry a plain young man with a 
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brown cut-away coat, and walk to meeting with him in a drab bonnet 
like Aunt Mary’s.” 

‘‘He shall mot be a ‘ plain young man,’ if there is ever any ‘he’ at 
all,” said Katherine. ‘That is one of the two points I am sure of in 
my future.” 

‘“¢ And what is the other P”’ asked Isabel Lynn. 

“That I shall never marry until I find some one who will call me 
Katherine.” 

‘“That’s easy enough, I’m sure,” said Bella. ‘‘ Thee forces that long 
name on everybody at the point of the bayonet now.” 

‘“‘ Not one of you ever really called me Katherine yet,” asserted the 
owner of the name. “ Kath’ren is the lovely name I go by. Take 
notice all, now, that you are welcome to call me Kate henceforth, 
rather than dock me of my lawful three syllables.” 

‘‘T don’t admire ‘Margret’ as a substitute for my three syllables 
either,” said I. 

“‘* Kitty’ is good enough for me,” aid the younger Katherine, 
playing catch and toss with her cousin’s ball of wool. ‘“‘ Life isn’t long 
enough for three syllables, There goes that dear study bell again! 
‘Come on, Macduff.’” 

Kitty was a little stage-struck, introducing Shikepenre upon every 
opportunity. She and Katherine had been brought up so differently 
from most of the rest of us that it was a wonder to find them 
studying in Quaker Elmwood, where our studies were severely solid, 
and our only permitted accomplishments drawing and painting. 


II. 


THE bell which Kitty Ross spoke of was not merely to announce the 
class hour. Both thé governesses were in the large class-room when 
we entered it, and Aunt Mary also sat there talking to a gentleman. 
She introduced him to us, when we had taken our usual places, as 
‘My brother, Selwyn Halliday, who has kindly undertaken the charge 
of the more abstruse classes for the present.” He turned round as she 
began to speak, and saluted us generally by a grave bend of the head 
and a comprehensive glance; then seated himself to listen to the 
calling of the roll, which he followed with ‘quick, keen glances, that 
seemed to fasten in his memory each name to its proper owner. We 
inspected him more or less furtively at the same time. His coat was 
of Quaker cut and his face settled in composed gravity ; but the broad 
noble brow, the clear, steady eyes, and the manly chin, proclaimed 
qualities very different from those Katherine had predicted in the 
young Friend. . 
‘“‘He looks pretty much like other people,” whispered Kitty Ross, 
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as we were dismissed to our dormitories. ‘‘ But, by the way he sets his 
lips I am afraid he will prove a Tartar.” 

Our first view of Mr. Selwyn as a teacher, however, impressed us 
differently from that. It was in our Latin class, which was composed 
of the elder girls, including Kitty Ross ; who, rattle-brained though she 
was, had a special aptitude for languages. For some reason our new 
master showed on this occasion an embarrassed shyness, quite unlike 
his composure of the night before. 

‘A country bumpkin,” whispered Katherine. 

I thought, silently, that he had just realized for the first time that 
we were, after all, not less than young women, and he, after all, not 
more than a young man, and that he hardly knew how to assume the 
necessary authority of a pedagogue over us. At any rate he stammered 
in his questions, and allowed us to construe one passage of Virgil after 
another without an effort to correct inelegant phrase or careless 
construction. Katherine shot at me a significant glance which said 
plainly, “he knows no better,” and made in her first line a blunder 
which caused us to look up in surprise, for she was the acknowledged 
leader of our class. Mr. Selwyn did indeed correct this, but hesitatingly 
‘“‘ Yes—no—would it not be better to say”—so-and-so. Katherine’s 
lip curled again, and when her turn next came she gave the passage 
she was reading as ingeniously absurd a rendering as the famous 
“‘ trista lupus, the sorrowful wolf,” of Tom Brown’s schoolfellow. The 
evident audacious intention of the blunder, the suppressed titter which 
it evoked from Kitty, seemed suddenly to shock the master into 
self-possession. 

He fixed his eyes full on the fair face which had, I fancied, been 
the main cause of his discomposure, and his set lips, and the slight 
line that bent his broad forehead showed us a different expression 
from that of the moment before. 

“That will do,” said he, checking her with a gesture of quiet 
authority. ‘‘ Margaret Morris, be kind enough to read those lines 
correctly.” 

I was so mortified at Katherine’s unaccountable ill behaviour, that I, 
too, hesitated and stumbled over a passage I could read perfectly at 
other times. Mr. Halliday closed the book suddenly. 

‘“This is but a test lesson,” he said, “and, though not perfectly 
satisfactory, there is no cause for discouragement, zf there is nothing 
worse to contend with than inexperience or timidity. Katherine 
Cleveden, I must ask thee to write out this lesson and the two 
preceding pages, and bring them to class with thee to-morrow.” 

He spoke austerely, with eyes fixed steadily on her face, and waved 
his hand in dismissal. 

From this unlucky beginning dated the enmity that Kate showed to 
Mr. Selwyn Halliday. I must own that she behaved very badly. Without 
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direct disobedience or open insolence, she found means to vex, weary, 
and harass him, and her unspoken influence was certainly an example 
and an element of disturbance in the school. If it had not been for 
her, I think he would have had no more trouble in ruling us than 
Friend Halliday had, so equal did he prove himself to his difficult 
situation. He did wonderfully well in spite of some annoyances from 
malcontents. With the older girls he remained somewhat reserved and 
was formal in his manner at all times ; but with the younger ones it was 
very different, and he was often to be found at recreation times in the 
midst of a cluster of them, the brightest and most genial of elder 
brotherly companions. ‘There was one delicate little girl, Elsie Moore, 
to whom he was always peculiarly gentle and kind. She was backward 
at her lessons, but he never lacked patience to explain, and illustrate, 
and smooth the path of learning for her feeble little feet ; even as, in 
actual fact, he often helped them by carrying her over the rough places 
in the long botanical rambles we often took that summer. 

It was a pretty sight to see the child’s worshipping gaze at him 
when he was helping or instructing her; but I sometimes saw Kate 
eye them at these times with a strange gaze that puzzled me. It 
looked like jealousy. It might be that, I began to think after awhile. 
Kate, too, had been very kind to Elsie, and the child had clung to her 
with dependent affection, from the time the elder girl had found her 
little schoolmate sobbing with home-sickness in the first dreary night at 
school, and had soothed and comforted her to rest again. She might 
be jealous of this new influence as being stronger than her own: 
which it certainly was. 


Il. 


Mr. SELWYN HA.uipay was so clever in botany that, under the charge of 
energetic Miss Sarah, he was permitted, contrary to general rules, very 
frequently to accompany us in our walks. Those rambles, how 
pleasant they were! How they glow in my memory now, bright with 
‘“‘the light that never was on sea or shore.” Once it was a long walk 
to a distant pond, where alone in all that section of country grew the 
odorous white water lily, a glorious wonder to most of us; once to a 
wood almost as distant. ‘There were other rambles, whence we brought 
sheaves of ferns, treasures of blue jessamine, primrose, graceful colum- 
bine, and many another summer darling. 

Isabel Lynn was the most devoted to botany of us all that summer. 
Her herbarium and her sketch-book between them absorbed much of 
her time and attention. Curious coincidence ; for Mr. Selwyn too, 
was a devoted botanist, and drew admirably; so Isabel had frequent 
occasion to consult him and ask his advice and assistance, and became, 
out of school, on more familiar terms with our temporary principal 
than was the case with the rest of us. 
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As we were returning from one of our rambles one half-holiday, we 
came to an old ruined mill. Isabel, having brought her sketch-book 
with her, was loudly anxious to sketch it; though the rest of us, 
laden with our botanical specimens, were unwilling to wait for her lest 
they faded and became unfit to press. But she managed to interest 
Mr. Selwyn in her drawing, and carried her point of halting the whole 
party for her pleasure. 

‘‘If Miss Sarah had accompanied us in the place of Miss Amy, I 
fancy she would have walked the fair Isabel home straighter than this,” 
said Kitty Ross, to a little group at some distance from the sketcher. 

We all had our own ideas about Isabel’s sudden devotion to esthetic 
‘pursuits. 

“‘T, at any rate, do not propose waiting here until supper-time,” con- 
tinued Kate. ‘‘ Let us go, girls; Mr. Selwyn will not be ready to bring 
his favourite pupil away from that mill for some time yet.” 

‘But those younger ones,” I objected, looking after some of them 
who had gone to a brook close by. 

‘‘ We can leave them ; all but Elsie here. I shall take her because 
she looks so tired.”’ 

‘Perhaps Mr. Halliday would not like us to go,” said Elsie, drawing 
back apprehensively. 

“We will do as we like for once ithe consulting him,” replied 
Kate, taking her by the hand determinedly. 

“ Better wait until I ask him,” said I, going off towards the old mill for 
that purpose. 

The master said he did not wish us to go without him, for the path 
home was an untried one; he hoped we would wait patiently a few 
minutes longer as it would be a pity to spoil the sketch when it was so 
nearly done. I carried the message back to the others. Several of 
them had crossed the fence to the meadow beyond, but at my call they 
all turned back; except Kate. She only glanced back ; and then, shaking 
her head impatiently, walked on, leading Elsie. A deep ditch crossed 
the meadow, but with some trouble she helped and lifted her little 
charge over it. We were still watching her; when from a clump of 
trees before them there sounded a threatening mutter, rising to a terrific 
bellow. A bull moved out of the shadow, confronting them with 
lowered head, straight, wicked horns, and glaring eyes; his pawing 
hoofs tossing the earth aloft in a shower. 

Elsie’s shrill scream of terror was echoed by shrieks from the lookers 
on; and a confused clatter of running, questioning, calling from the 
scattered girls was succeeded by a sound of rending bushes, as the 
master burst through them like the wind and stood amongst us. 

He asked no questions, for there in full view stood Katherine, the 
child swung behind her, pushed backward with one hand, while she 
confronted the angry brute, helpless but unflinching. 
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‘*Run, Elsie!” we heard her clear Voice ring out. “Run to the 
ditch ; lie down in the bottom of it !” 

With rapid motion, the master caught a little scarlet scarf from Kitty 
Ross’s neck, cleared the high fence with a bound, wrenched a stake 
from it, and rushed across the meadow. Like a meteor he flashed 
between Kate’s hopeless face and her threatening foe, flaunting the 
maddening scarlet before the glaring eyes of the bull, just charging 
upon her, while he struck at the same time full and hard upon its 
matted front. The rotten stake shivered to pieces with the blow, and 
the brute, swerving from its first object of attack, charged with a furious 
roar on this fresh assailant. Soclose was he that, as the master sprang 
behind the nearest tree, the sharp horns just grazed him, striking 
violently on the obstacle between them. Once safe from that first head- 
long rush, Mr. Selwyn Halliday was master of the situation. With 
dexterous agility he shifted from tree to tree, still fluttering the red scarf, 
still luring the enraged animal farther and farther from the retreating 
girls and nearer to the end of the meadow. Then, drawing near the 
boundary fence, he left his covert, flew with arrow-like swiftness over the 
open ground, leaped the fence unharmed, and after awhile reappeared, 
coming through the wood to join us. Grave and composed in appear 
ance as usual was he, except for the slight bend of his brow and 
dilatian of his eyes, which we already knew betokened some inward 
stir below that studiously calm surface. 

Katherine and Elsie had reached us safely, almost unnoticed, in the 
breathless interest with which we were watching the master. As he 
disappeared across the fence into the wood that skirted the meadow, 
Kate sank suddenly down, hiding her face on her knees, and answering 
not a word to any of us. When he joined us she rose and stood as if 
she meant to speak, but, though her lips moved, she said not a word ; 
only blushed crimson and then turned paler than before: while the 
colour rushed up into the master’s face, as, for a moment, they looked 
into each other’s eyes. 

He turned quickly away, and hastily collected us; piloting us home 
by a longer but safer way than that which led across the meadow. Soon 
he was speaking with his usual pleasant kindness to the younger girls, 
who were his especial charge, calmly steering them through the tur. 
moil of excitement which eddied about him. As to Miss Amy, she 
had been helpless. Katherine walked on rapidly, arm in arm with me 
but apart from the rest, without speaking. | 

“Yes, I know, Margaret,” she said at last, looking round and meeting 
my eyes. ‘It is all true what you are thinking ; but don’t say it, dear, 
Humble pie is a bitter morsel, at any rate.” 
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IV. 


WE were home in good season, after all, with plenty of time to put 
our flowers in press before the tea-bell rang. I had some-small and 
delicate specimens which I wished to preserve in my album, and had 
retreated for that purpose to a recess in the small class-room, which was 
a favourite seat of mine. The room was empty when I entered it, but 
I had not occupied my recess long when the master came in. He did 
not see me, and I sat quietly at my task while he walked to and fro 
several times, and then leaned against a window and looked out at the 
sunset. I could see his profile from whereI sat. At first it was that of 
a clouded brow and bitterly set lips; but as he gazed out abstractedly, 
his face softened and brightened with a half smile, as if he forgot all 
annoyances in some pleasant dream. I thought, as I glanced across at 
him, that he looked just then more like an impassioned poet than a 
sober Quaker, and wondered with a passing thought what visions he was 
seeing. 

‘Mr. Halliday,” said a low voice. I knew it was Katherine, though 
I could not see her yet; but if it had been loud as a thunder-clap, it 
could hardly have made the master start more violently. He turned, 
flushing red as the sunset to the roots of his wavy brown hair; then he 
seemed to recover his self-control, and spoke calmly and coldly. 

“Katherine Cleveden, I am glad to see ee : there are a few things 
I want to say to thee to-night.” 

I had no thought of eaves-dropping in sitting still. There were not 
likely to be any secrets discussed between the master and his hitherto 
troublesome pupil. I leaned forward to see whether Kate looked in one 
of her rebellious moods, wishing at the same time that she would even 
Jet him see her own true lovely self, instead of that proud, disdainful 
mood he seemed always to stir up within her. She did not look proud 
just then. Her hands were pressed together as she glanced up at the 
master as if about to speak, and then her head drooped again. 

“Katherine Cleveden,” said the master, breaking the silence with his 
deep, firm voice, ‘from the first day I came I have seen thee set thy will 
to make my position here an irksome and a difficult one. Older than 
most of the scholars, looked up to by many, thee could have helped to 
establish the authority thee has chosen to hinder. To-day thy disregard 
of my wishes has passed on to actual rebellion, putting thyself and the 
tittle child thee hast seemed to care for into great danger.” He paused 
amoment. “JI say no more of that; it must have preached its own 
lesson. For me, my position here is not assumed of my own choice, 

but forced on me by duty. Now I appeal to thee, if not for conscience, 

then for worldly honour, no longer to hinder me in the discharge of that 
duty—no longer to undermine my authority by contempt, which I resent 
asa master and feel as a man.” 


Re 
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His voice, so calm at first, had deepened to excitement as he spoke, 
and it broke passionately at the last words. 

Katherine had stood fixed as a statue during this speech and through 
a full minute of silence that followed it; then, proudly lifting her head 
she turned to go; but her step faltered, and, covering her face with 
her hands, she burst into a passion of tears so violent that the sobs 
seemed to tear their way through her throat. The master was startled. 

“Katherine!” he said, looking at her doubtfully. “Katherine!” 
he added, his voice changing to appeal. ‘‘ Perhaps I have spoken 
over-harshly. If so—” 

““Oh, Mr. Halliday!” she sobbed out, breaking. in on his speech 
with deprecating, outstretched hand. “Don’t! Let me speak! I 
know that I have been self-willed and unruly, and I am truly sorry. I 
meant to say this at first, but I could not. I know not what evil spirit 
has possessed me all these weeks. Will you forgive me?” 

As if the evil spirit had gone out of her in that passion of weeping, 
I saw her own good, true look in her beautiful eyes as she raised them, 
wet with tears, to the master’s face, and held out humbly her appealing 
hands to him. He looked at her for a moment, and then caught them 
in his own. 

“Katherine!” he cried again ; this time in so strange a tone that it 
startled me. But almost at the same moment he suddenly loosed his 
grasp, drew back apace, and there was a pause. 

‘‘ Let there be peace between me and thee,” he said then, his calm 
voice deep and mellow. ‘I forget the past ”—he seemed to throw it 
odehind him with a gesture of the hand—“ and I trust thee in the 
future.” 

I crept out of my corner as he left the room to make confession of 
my eaves-dropping to Katherine, ashamed, though I could not help it. 
But she threw her arms round my neck with a demonstration of 
affection not usual with her. 

** Dear Maggie,” she said, calling me by a pet name for the first time, 
‘YT am only glad you heard me confess how naughty I have been 
and ask for pardon. I never knew it could be so sweet to be humbled. 
It has been a dream of perverseness and ill-temper all this time ; and 
for what, I wonder? I am glad it’s over.” 


The tea-bell rang out, and we hastened away, the tears already dry 
in her radiant eyes. 


Vv. 
THERE came a day so memorable at Elmwood that it stands out clear 
and distinct in my memory to its smallest particulars. I feel even now 
the oppression of the gathering storm that darkened the schoolroom at 


noon ; the violence of the rain that burst from those threatening clouds 


at last with a vehemence like that of tropical storms. 
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And yet, furiously as the rain-torrents fell, they seemed to pour for 
so short a time that I wonder yet at the devastation that followed. 

As we collected before tea that afternoon, the sun was already 
shining out from the grey cloud masses which rolled away toward the 
east, their mission done. I remember that we were reciting that 
evening a lugubrious poem beginning, 


‘* I saw a young bride, in her beauty and pride, 
Bedecked in her snowy array,” 


which—the governesses not being in the room—Kitty Ross was 
enacting for us with dramatic accompaniments. Spreading a white 
handkerchief over her shoulders for the “snowy array,” rubbing her 
cheeks to create the ‘‘ bright flush of joy,” snatching off the handker- 
chief as a receptacle for the “tears of the heart,” and ‘ passing under 
the rod ” by a sudden dive beneath a neighbouring desk. Whence she 
emerged very suddenly at the sight of Stephen Scattergood looking in 
at the window. : 

Stephen was Friend Halliday’s farm manager. A young man, as I now 
believe. Though at that time his tall, lank form, cast-iron face, and the 
imperturbable coolness of his unadorned speech, caused us girls to 
consider him of venerable age. . 

“Young Ladies,” said he, in his blunt, unceremonious way, ‘if you 
want to see something grand in the way of an inundation, get leave to 
go down to the river after tea. The waters are more swollen than I 
ever saw them. How d’ye do, Miss Sarah?” he broke off, nodding 
staidly as our brisk instructress re-entered. ‘Bring the young ladies 
down to the river after tea, ma’am. I’m just saying there'll be some- 
thing to see, in the way of an angry, rushing torrent.” 

We went down accordingly: both the governesses and Mr. Selwyn 
Halliday heading the procession. The roar of the river, already sound- 
ing in our ears, grew louder as we traversed the lane leading to the 
broad country road: which road crossed the stream to the village 
opposite by a wooden bridge. 

Never a very placid river, it was now a broad foaming torrent ; turbid, 
roaring, threatening. Its waters had spread wide on each side their 
usual channel; and, mounting higher and higher, dashed up their 
foam, threatening the bridge which usually arched above. The opposite 
bank was lined with people ; and though we could not hear them for 
the roar of the water, we could see their excitement and commotion. 

Stephen Scattergood joined us as twilight began to darken over the 
scene. 

‘Some of the upper mills have gone, I fancy,” said he, pointing to 
some lumber and débris that came sweeping down with the current. 
‘‘T hope no people have been washed away with them. I shouldn’t 
wonder if there would be trouble 4ere yet.” 
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A fresher, louder roar heralded an accession to the flood. We could 
see it coming, like a foamy wall, down the torrent; black logs and 
lumber tumbling into sight on its crest like rolling water monsters. 

“The great dam has broke!” shouted Stephen, excitedly. 
‘* Nothing can save the bridge now !” | 

At this moment some one dashed by us at full speed, making a 
strange, incoherent noise as he ran; by which we recognized him as a 
deaf and dumb boy of the village, whom everybody liked and pitied. 
A scream of warning from a hundred voices rose above the roar of the 
torrent: but it could not penetrate his dulled ears or check him in his 
course, as he ran to cross the bridge towards his home. But some one 
sped after him with a fleeter foot than his own. 

We had not missed the master from among us till we saw him shoot 
down the road and leap upon the creaky bridge, stretching his arms to 
seize the boy. Then with a great crash and shock the smiting wall of 
water swung its burden of logs and stones against the walls of the 

bridge, tearing and crumbling them away in a shapeless mass of ruin. 


VI. 


I witt not dwell upon the horror and consternation of that night. As 

our governesses hurried us away, they tried to quiet and reassure us by 
- saying that the master had probably reached the other side of the 
bridge before it fell; but their pale, frightened faces marred the effect 
of the would-be cheering words. Stephen had hurried off to the water's 
edge, shouting to us to go home, and that he would bring us news as 
soon as the waters would allow him to cross to the other side. 

There was no study that evening; would not have been indeed, at 
_any rate, as it was the last day of the week. I can scarcely tell how 
we were soothed down to go quietly to our dormitories at an earlier 
hour than usual, obeying the warnings we received to do nothing that 
could allow a whisper of Mr. Selwyn’s danger to penetrate to that 
part of the house where Friend Halliday was slowly recovering. I know 
we went, and held our tongues, and after awhile slept ; as healthy youth 
will do, whatever betide. 

I speak for my own slumbers, at least, though they were broken 
by frightful dreams. One of them awoke me in the early dawning, 
leaving such a feeling of oppression and horror that I could not bear 
to lie there a moment longer. I slipped noiselessly out of bed, dressed 
in haste, and making my quiet way downstairs, found to my surprise 
the great hall-door already unbolted. Taking advantage of what I 
supposed to be the negligence of the night before, I let myself out into 
the dewy freshness and stillness of the early morning. A late moon 
shed a ghostly light, contrasting with that which was strengthening in the 
east. Under the shadows of the great pear-trees on the lawn I heard 
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ripe fruit fall, and in their branches some early-rising birds stirred and 
twittered ; the only sounds to be heard, save that, too loud to be called 
a murmur though softened from the roar of the preceding night, of the 
river waters. In that direction I walked, wondering what had tran- 
spired there during the night, but knowing nothing as yet of the wide 
devastation and the loss of life caused by that memorable flood, and 
not at all prepared for the sight that met me when I came in view of 
the stream. 

The waters had lessened from the wide expanse to which they had 
spread when I saw them last, but still rushed by, turbid and tumul- 
tuous. Nearly waist-deep in the current, a dozen or twenty men, 
Stephen’s tall form conspicuous amongst them, were labouring ; 
stooping, lifting stones, intercepting fragments of ruin that still came 
sweeping down, searching, it seemed, for something the waters must 
bring them; I wondered for a moment what or why. Then my eyes 
turned to the opposite bank, and saw lying there a row of figures, 
motionless, shapeless under decent coverings through which yet showed 
the unmistakable outlines of death ; and I knew that there lay the waifs 
drawn from the waters—too late. I shuddered. Death looked too 
awful in this strange aspect. And whose were those motionless forms ? 
Was the face whose look of kindly cheer we knew so well hidden by 
one of those shrouding coverings ? 

I drew nearer, hoping that Stephen would see and speak to me, even 
though he would surely rebuke me for being there. Seeing the flutter 
of a woman’s dress from behind the trunk of a large tree, I hastened to 
approach a watcher standing motionless and intent. It was not till 
she turned her face to me that I knew it to be Katherine. And what 
a face it was! Ashy pale, and with dark, dilated eyes shining startlingly 
under the straight-drawn brows. 

“Kate!” I exclaimed, startled by her look, “is thee here, too, to 
see this sad sight? Oh, poor Kate! how cold thee is, and how damp 
thy dress !” 

I had a woollen shawl over my shoulders, and drawing close to her 
I put part of it round her and held it close. 

“Tt is colder ¢here,”’ she murmured, pointing to the water: and I felt 
the strong shudder that ran through her. 

“ Has the master p—do they know P—is he ?” J broke off, not 
knowing how to shape the terrible question. But she understood what 


I meant. 
‘‘No,” she answered, in a dreary, hopeless way. ‘Stephen is there 


yet, you see.” 
We stood for some time together in silence. It was nearly sunrise 


_ now. 
‘Kate, come home,” I urged ; “thee looks as if thee would be ill. 


How long has thee been here ?” 
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“I don’t know,” she answered, in a dreamy way. “Yes, go, Mar- 
garet ; you go. I will stay here awhile.” 

But I insisted urgently, knowing that it would soon be time for all 
Elmwood to be astir. And I succeeded at last in drawing her away. 

The morning bell sounded as we were entering the grounds.. But 
we escaped special observation, and assembled with the others at the 
breakfast hour, in our ordinary morning costumes. 

Aunt Mary sat with us in the usual period of silent devotion that — 
succeeded the reading of the morning chapter. Her eyes showed 
traces of tears; and we knew that she had heard of Mr. Selwyn’s 
disappearance, and felt that she had little hope of his safety. Aunt 
Mary occasionally gave us a few words of religious exhortation on 
these occasions. This morning she was moved to pour out a few 
words in prayer. Supplicating for larger trust in the loving providence 
of God; for hearts that could truly say, “ Thy will be done;” for 
patience under bereavement and affliction, if such must be endured ; 
for thankful hearts, if the shadow of death should mercifully pass away. 

“ Amen!” echoed a full, manly voice as she concluded. And we 
lifted our eyes to see the master standing in the doorway. 


VII. 


THE master had not escaped scatheless, A plaistered cut marked his 
broad forehead, and one arm hung in a sling; but there he was—alive 
—not seriously injured. His escape had been almost miraculous, as 
we afterwards learned. He remembered, as the bridge crumbled away 
beneath him, instinctively giving a great leap outward; which, he 
supposed, had carried him clear of the falling fragments, as he found 
himself being swept with resistless force down the current, unable, 
with his best efforts, to do more than keep himself from being totally 
submerged. He was some miles down the river before he was able to 
effect a landing. There he had found shelter in a cottage, the only 
house near, and the hurts he had received had been attended to as well 
as the limited skill of the people could do: and after several hours of | 
necessary rest, he had made his way home on foot. His injuries were 
not worse than bruises and cuts; and the blow on the left arm from a 
tree that whirled against him, which would make it of little service for 
some time to come. The boy, whom he had perilled his life to save, 
had been killed at once. They found his body a few hours later under 
a mass of stone which had fallen upon him. 

All this we heard later; at present there was no room for anything 
but unquestioning joy at his sudden reappearance amongst us. Aunt 
Mary embraced him with tears, and governesses and pupils crowded 
round to congratulate him on his escape. Allcamebutone. I looked 
round for Katherine, wondering where she was: but the master’s eye 
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had gone past us all to her; and at that moment, with an exclamation, 
he broke through the crowd and stood beside her. She had fainted. 

“Give her air!” cried the master, as he supported her head with his 

uninjured arm, and motioned back the crowding, exclaiming girls. 

** Don’t thee hold her up in that way, Selwyn,” said Aunt Mary; ‘‘ lay 

- her down. What on earth ails the child ?” 

Then, as Kate revived, she was helped to the quiet shady room that 
was used asthe Elmwood Infirmary, and there she remained for several 
days, too unwell to resume her school duties. 

At the end of that time her aunt swooped down upon us—a dignified 
dame, pretentious and grand, in an equipage which looked to our sober 
eyes inordinately and sinfully fine, powdered coachman and tootman 
and all—and insisted on removing the invalid at once. There was a 
short leave-taking allowed us. A good many embraces and tears, a 
promise solemnly exacted from me to visit her home when the term 
should close, more kisses all round, an impatient, ‘Come, Katherine,” 
from her aunt, and my darling was shut in behind the carriage door— 
which seemed to me a bar falling between the past unresumable life 
and the future. Kate’s eyes still glanced out as if looking for some- 

. thing they were loth to miss. At the last moment, leaning from the 
carriage window till her brow touched mine, she whispered, “‘Say to 
Selwyn Halliday,”—but there she hesitated : the words would not come. 
‘‘ Bid him good-by, for me,” she added hastily. Then the horses anes 
down the drive, carrying her away from us. 

I stood there, straining my eyes‘after her. As they neared the gate 
I noticed a half-hidden figure leaning against a tree not far from it, and 
guessed, from the height, that it was that of the master. As the carriage 
passed the place I saw a white handkerchief flutter from the window 
fora moment. Then I ran off to the shadiest nook I could find to cry 
a little by myself in peace. Coming back to the house a half-hour later, 
I glanced down the drive and saw the tall figure still standing there, 
motionless as a stone. 


VIII. 


A Few months later found me a guest in Mr. Cleveden’s house, accord- 
ing to the promise given to Katherine at our parting, and afterwards 
_ enforced by her letters. 

I found Kate changed in the mere externals of. appearance, as the 
butterfly is changed from the chrysalis. The plain merino dresses of 
Elmwood had given place to glistening silk and airy tulle. Kate was 
fully “come out;” and, under her aunt’s chaperonage, proved herself 
fully equal to society’s demands upon her. But, after all, the change in 
her was less than skin-deep. Her heart was just as warm, her manner 

_ as unaffected as ever, her affection was expressed more fully and tenderly 
than it had ever been. She was ripening like a fruit; tartness and 
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crudity mellowing to sweetness, day by day. It was very pleasant, the 
being with Kate in her own home.. Mr. Cleveden was plain and simple 
in his ways, tenderly affectionate to his daughter, and very kind to his 
daughter’s friend. Her Aunt Marchmont was merely polite, not cordial, 
but that did not annoy me. Drives in the park ; visits to art-galleries, 
public and private; the opera; the theatres, where I received intense 
delight in the new revelation of the drama; brilliant parties, where 
I felt myself a demure shadow, but sat in my corner immensely 
amused and interested by this new aspect of life: such were the dissi- 
pations and pleasures into which Katherine led me: my one interlude — 
of worldly life before I should return to my sober home and ways. She 
herself was the most brilliant figure in each scene I thought; yet I 
fancied often that there was a shadow on her brightness, a dreamy 
languor about her that made her sometimes seem in the gayest scene as 
if she were walking through dreamland. A wonderful suspicion dawned 
upon me at last that Kate was in love. 

I think such an out-of-the-way idea would never have entered my 
simple head if it had not been that I found their constant visitor, 
Gerald Thorne, so very interesting. He was some sort of cousin or 
connection of the family, on terms of cordial intimacy there, and a man 
—lI thought it more and more every day—worthy even of Kate. That 
he cared for her I did not doubt, when I began to reason about it. I 
saw then that it must be his affection for her which prompted the great 
kindness and attention he showed me through all that wonderful 
visit. 

We were going out to an afternoon concert one day, and I went to 
Kate’s room dressed, and expecting to find her so. But she was still in 
her blue cashmere dressing-gown with her hair about her shoulders, 
leaning back in her chair with parted lips and crimson cheeks, and 
shining eyes fixed on vacancy. Pressed between her hands was a letter ; 
and my mind instantly linked the letter and the look together with what 
I felt in myself as preternatural acuteness. Something rose in my 
throat and caught my breath with asudden pang as I would have spoken 
to her. She did not see me till I stood beside her; then she turned 
with a start, threw her arm round my waist and pressed her crimson 
cheek against mine. | 

“Oh, Maggie!” she murmured in a tremulous, happy tone, “‘ I have 
something wonderful to tell you.” 

“‘ Perhaps I can guess it, Kate.” | 

‘‘ No, no,” she cried, hastily, closing my lips with her hand, “do not 
guess! let me tell you all to-night. Why, am I so late?” rousing her- 
self to notice my dress. “ Help me, Margaret, and I will be ready very 
soon. By the time the concert is over evening will have almost come.” 

That night Mrs. Marchmont went to the opera with a party of friends, 
having vainly tried to persuade her niece to accompany them. She 
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civilly invited me, also, but evidently did not expect me to go without 
Katherine. I made some pretext to go to my room later, and sat there 
by the glimmering fire and thought out my own thoughts. The hall 
bell rang. 

“That is Gerald Thorne,” I cried. ‘And Kate is waiting for him. 
She expects him this evening as she never expected him before.” 

A long while afterwards—a half hour, an hour perhaps—I was not 
counting the time well just then—there came another ring. I roused 
myself and determined to go down then, thinking it might be pleasanter 
to Kate to have me there, with some indifferent visitor breaking in on 
their evening. The new comer met and greeted me as I passed through 
the hall. It was Gerald Thorne himself. I looked at him in a sort of 
maze, my mind was so full of the preconceived picture. 

He laughed. ‘‘ Have you been seeing ghosts?” he asked. ‘Ordo 
you take me for one, Miss Margaret ?” | 

‘I was only surprised to see thee,” I answered, trying to resume my 
own commonplace way. 

Gerald laughed again. ‘‘ That is meant for satire, I suppose,” said 
he, “and means that I am always to be seen here. Perhaps it would 
be wiser to make my visits less common affairs, but I am not strong 
enough to withstand temptation.” 

But who was Kate’s visitor then? He rose from her side as we 
entered the room and came forward holding out his hand to me. It 
was Selwyn Halliday, in his coat of Quaker cut as we had always known 
him, but with a face we had never known, open, alert, eager, radiant as 
that of Apollo. 

Mr. Cleveden entered the room a few minutes later, and directly alt 
fell easily into a flow of conversation in which there was little or nothing 
of the formality usually experienced between new acquaintances. There 
was a powerful simplicity and directness about Selwyn Halliday’s 
manner which was equal, though differently so, to the ease given by 
much intercourse with society. It was natural high-bred ease, quite free 
from the formalism which a stranger might have expected in him. I 
could see that Mr. Cleveden was exceedingly pleased with his new 
acquaintance. : 

Kate was unusually silent. I scarcely heard her voice until Gerald 
Thorne opened the piano and asked her to sing for us. Then as she 
took her seat she turned to Selwyn Halliday, and said, using, for the 
first time I had ever heard it seriously from her lips, the sweet quaint 
phrase of the Society of Friends, “I will sing something I think ¢hee will 
like. They call it new, but it seems to me almost as old as life itself.” 

And she sang “ Ruth and Naomi,” then newly set to music. I had 
heard it already and loved it, but I thought then I had never heard it 
so sung before; had never heard anything equal to the passionate, 
pathetic earnestness of Katherine’s voice as she sang “ The Lord do 
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so to me, and more also, if aught but death part thee and me.” It 
sounded like a vow. 

Kate came stealing into my room that night in her long white night- 
dress. She came close, put her hands on my shoulders, and whispered, 
‘** Now you may guess, Margaret.” 

‘“*T have guessed,” said I, bravely. ‘Somebody loves thee and thee 
loves him.” 

She gave mea little squeeze and put down her head on my shoulder. 
“Isn't it strange?” she murmured. ‘I hope papa will be pleased. He 
is so good and kind he mws¢t like what is for my happiness.” 

“He will not be surprised, I think,” said I. ‘ Even I who have 
known Gerald Thorne so short a time guessed the truth, thee sees.” 

“*Gerald Thorne !” she ejaculated, raising her head suddenly to look 
atme. ‘You don’t think I mean him! Little simpleton! you must 
know better than that who Gerald Thorne cares for!” 

‘Who is it then?” I stammered, quite confounded. ‘“ Not 

*‘'Yes,” she finished, in her softest, deepest voice. ‘‘ It is Selwyn.” 





Do you think it an odd match, readers? Many people did: my 
husband for one. (You may conjecture who he is if you are a better 
guesser than I proved myself.) Mr. Cleveden did, for another. 
Though he made no serious opposition to the union, and is now the 
best of friends with his son-in-law. Aunt Marchmont raged and talked 
to Kate about “throwing herself away on that dreadful broad-brimmed 
quaker.” No one listened to her, and it did no great harm. 

_ Odd or not, their marriage is—so I think, and tell Gerald—the hap- 
piest in the world—one excepted. 

In spite of Kate’s school-girl resolutions, she always says “thee” to 
her husband ; and the last time I visited them I absolutely heard him 
call his stately Katherine ‘‘ K7¢sze.” 
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I. 
‘ ()* course, sister mine, the insolent Austrian could have but one 
answer from Lucia da Cavarra?” And the handsome boy, 
lying on the grass at her feet, looked up in the beautiful face so like 
his own, with a glance full of proud love. 

They were the same age, eighteen ; orphans for over two years ; with 
no relative in the world, as far as they knew, save a distant one—the 
Mother Superior of a neighbouring Sisterhood of Charity. . 

They were much alike; the more so that while the girl, maturing 
earlier, had nearly attained her full height, the youth had not. Delicately 
featured, slightly made, like her, the down scarcely yet on his chiselled 
lip, his resemblance to her was greater, perhaps, than it would be 
when he should attain the manhood of which his youth gave such 
rich promise. | 

She laid her hand on the broad, fine brow, and answered : “ Andrea 
mio, I would sooner bury myself, dead or alive, than be wife to an 
Austrian. And this man, this Valdenstein, his hand stained with 
Italian blood, how dare he address himself to a Cavarra?” she cried, 
with a passion that made her look ten times more beautiful than before. 
“ My answer was simple. I tore his letter in half and sent it back. 
He may be governor of this town, perhaps, but never of this daughter 
of Venice. Oh Andrea, for freedom from this hated yoke I would sell 
my life inch by inch.” : 

‘‘I would live in hopeless captivity,” said the young man, steadily, 
“and that is a fate worse than death.” | 

He laid his handsome head back on her robe as it swept round her 
in heavy folds, and she was about to reply ; but at that moment a man 
in the dress of an Austrian gendarme came up, and as both brother 
and sister sprang to their feet, said, “You are the Signora Lucia 
Cavarra ?” 

“Jam. What then?” 

‘‘Then, madam, you must accompany me.” 

‘‘Where? and on what charge? by what authority?” demanded 
the young Andrea, haughtily. 

“Signor, this lady is under suspicion of conspiracy against the 
government.” 

‘Tt is false,” said the youth, “ and : 

_ “Then she will doubtless clear herself,” interrupted the phlegmatic 
German. “At present the signora will come quietly, or my painful 
duty would be to employ force.” | 
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Andrea looked so much on the point of putting force in use then 
and there that the brave sister stayed him, terrified for his safety. 

‘¢ Hush, Andrea, do nothing now. It would be worse than useless.” 

“True, signora,” said the gendarme, who seemed not unkindly 
disposed. ‘“ Will it please you to have a fiacre?” 

“ Certainly,” said Andrea Cavarra, quickly. “This will pay for one,” 
and he slipped double the sum required into the man’s hand. ‘ You 
will let me know where they put her.” 

The Austrian nodded in the affirmative: and so the brother and 
sister parted. 

It is, perhaps, difficult for an English reader, safe under law, to 
comprehend the sickening alarm of these arrests: the loved one 
dragged away on a vague charge, thrown into, perhaps, a secret prison) 
dangerous to inquire for. Try and comprehend the suffering the poor 
brother, helpless to save, went through in the following days; 
ignorant of where she was, until at last one night, near home, a man 
stumbled against him, hastily begged pardon, in thick bad Italian, and 
hurried on, leaving a paper in Cavarra’s hand. 

Once safe in the house he read these lines : 


‘For Heaven’s sake save me! I am in a dungeon in the Castle—in 
the hands of Valdenstein, my more than life in danger. Send me 
at least the means of death ; a Sceur would perhaps pass. 

Lucia.” 


Now, indeed, such terror fell on the boy’s bold heart as for a second 
almost numbed it. He saw now the whole villanous scheme. His 
sister was at the mercy of that most dangerous of all enemies—a 
scornfully rejected suitor. -Save her? yes, if he burned the town 
_ down. 

He flew up to the convent presided over by his relative, Teresa 
Bagnolo. | 

In a gloomy prison in the castle fortress sat Lucia Cavarra, her head, 
her whole form drooping, sick at heart, with such terror as only a 
woman can know. Would her messenger fail her? She had bribed 
him largely, and pledged him double the hour he admitted one of the 
Sisters of San Guiseppe to see her. Every step outside made her 
tremble lest it should be the Count Valdenstein, and her ear, painfully 
acute, caught every sound. Now she heard the heavy step of a man 
without, the lock turned, the door swung back. Then a figure entered 
and the door closed. Not the governor but a tall woman in the black 
and white robes of a Sceur de Charité. 

‘Ah! this is kind, cara sorella. Did Andrea send you?” 

But the nun clasped the prisoner close. “It is Andrea himself, | 
come to save his darling. Hush, Lucia, no word; it must be! Me 
he can only kill, but you—listen! Our good relative lent me this 
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sacred garb to put over my own; we change; you will easily pass 
out, then fly to Teresa and she will conceal you, or send you to 
England.” 

‘Never, while you live, Andrea. I cannot do this. He will kill 
you,” she said, clinging passionately to him, 

‘“‘ Hush, hush! Quick—it must be done. I shall escape, perhaps. 
What is my life against my sister’s safety? Quick, Lucia.” 

Forced to yield, the exchange was soon made. Then there came an 
agonized parting, and the two separated. The gaoler let out the 
sister, the brother remained in the prison triumphant. His darling 
was saved, and as it was already dusk, the gaoler, in entering with food, 
did not notice any difference. The bowed form in its velvet robe was 
apparently the same as before. It was not till late the next morning 
that any one came in, and then, attended by the gaoler, the governor 
himself entered the prison. He stopped in a blank surprise that was 
even ludicrous, as his eye fell, not on his intended victim, but on the 
slight form, and bold, haughty face of her brother. ‘‘Ha! what is 
this? whom have we here?” he almost shouted, with an oath too 
blasphemous to be written here. 

‘‘ Andrea da Cavarra,” said the young Venetian coolly. ‘‘At your 
service, Signor Conte.” 

The governor uttered a fierce German exclamation, and lifted a 
glittering weapon to strike the speaker; but a yet more cruel thought 
arrested his hand. | 

‘*No,” he said, ferociously ; ‘death were release; captivity—death ! 
Here, then, rot out existence, knowing that this girl will in a few hours 
be mine on my own terms.” 

‘Do your worst,” cried the Venetian, scornfully. ‘To my own fate 
I am utterly indifferent since my sister is saved, and for ever beyond | 
your reach. Torture this body if you choose, shut it in here for life, 
I care not! I glory in suffering for Lucia.” For one moment 
Valdenstein gazed on his captive in utter amazement; such a soul, 
such self-sacrifice was absolutely beyond his comprehension. 

‘Be a martyr, then!” he said, with a grim hoarse laugh; “a few 
months will wonderfully alter your tone.” 

“Never !” replied Cavarra steadily, and in his eye there was a look 
before which the tyrant quailed. He turned and left the dungeon. It 
was years before that iron door opened to the brave boy. 
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ALL search after Lucia Cavarra failed. Ernest Von Valdenstein was 
baffled entirely by woman’s wit. Lucia never left the town, but 
somehow it got about in the neighbourhocd that the two Cavarre had 
fallen under Austrian notice, and fled secretly. Then as time went on 
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people thought they were dead, or at least utterly vanished, and so 
they were nearly forgotten. None guessed that the one lay hidden in 
a dungeon, and the other in a convent, disguised under the veil of a 
Sceur de Charité—both victims of a bad man’s passion and revenge. 

Lucia sat by a window, bending over some fine embroidery for the 
service of the altar. Look on the soft outline, the sweet mouth and 
patient brow; would you recognize the proud, bright, brilliant Lucia 
Cavarra in this gentle, chastened woman? Seven years she had sought 
every means to rescue her brother, refusing to believe in his death till 
failure after failure crushed hope of his release, and the poor heart was 
almost broken. Then in its sorrow the beauties of religion found their 
way into the once proud nature, and as years passed by patient 
resignation had taken the place of agonized hope and schemes of 
vengeance. No vows bound her to the Sisterhood, but by the leave of 
her aunt—the Superior—she wore the habit which so well had sheltered 
her, and in her gratitude did all the work she could within the walls. 

But now as Lucia sat she heard steps, and the Mother Superior 
entered, a sweet, cheery little woman of middle age. ‘ My dear child,” 
she began, at once, ‘have you heard the news ?” | 

“You mean, Madre dolce, that our Italian standard is raised in 
Lombardy,” and her brow flushed. ‘Yes, I know.” 

‘“‘ And our army is,in want of nurses,” continued the superior. “Some 
of our Sisters are going at once. Ah, you start, Lucia—your eyes 
brighten.” | 

‘“T will go too—oh, please let me go, Madre.” The hands were 
clasped passionately—the old strong, energetic, active nature woke at 
once to new life, but a life now rightly directed. ‘ I am more fitted for 
such work than this,” flinging down the embroidery. ‘‘ Let me go.” 

‘‘Go, and God be with thee, my daughter,” said Teresa Bagnolo, 
kissing her tenderly. “Go, and carry consolation amongst the wounded 
and dying.” 


A desperate battle had been fought, and the bright southern moon 
falls on a ghastly scene of blood and carnage; of dead and dying and 
wounded ; beaten Austrian and victorious Italian, equal here at least. 
A fearful sight, but it does not appal those brave, true women who, ac- 
companying the searching parties, are seeking those in whom life is still 
left. One especially, a tall, slight woman, whose veil is drawn close, 
seems incapable of weariness, but returns again and again, binding up 
wounds, administering restoratives, and helping to convey the sufferers 
into camp. 

Now she moves forward in advance of the little troop to whom she 
is attached, and the moonlight falls full on that beautiful pitying face as 
she bends over the corpses which lie thickly around. ‘ Dead—dead,” 
she murmured, and for a moment the bold spirit sickened at the carnage. 
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“Ha! what is that?” A groan close by, then silence; she listened 
-ntently: till another groan guided her, and then searching carefully she 
found the wounded many an Austrian, whose rich uniform showed him 
to be of rank, but whose face was so disfigured that perhaps his own 
mother would have failed to recognize him. Lucia knelt down and 
lifted the sufferer’s head so as to force some of the brandy she carried 
between the lips, while scarcely raising her soft voice in the clear air, 
she called'her troop. "3 

“Ola! here is one living still.” 

“Who are you? I am dying.” The voice was very feeble, the accent 
husky, the speech Austrian ; but through it all something made Lucia 
start and tremble. “ Let me die—only—more brandy—who are you— 
and—those men?” ‘The heavy, glazing eyes stared up at the soldiers 
now round them. Their commander said, “She is a Sister of Charity ; 
we are going to take you into camp to be looked after.” 

The Austrian tried to lift himself, but fell back against Lucia. 

“Far pity’s sake let me die here. My wounds are mortal—only I 
must first undo—Oh ! how can I die without her pardon?” 

‘He wanders,” said one. 

“Hush!” said Lucia, sternly; “he is dying. Whose pardon?” 
she asked, bending over him. “Who are you?” 

“I am—Count Valdenstein. Give me brandy—ah—good! Leave 
me alone, only—” the words came slow and weak—“ in mercy carry 
one message for me.” 

“To whom?” she said, still forcibly controlling herself. 

‘““To her—to Lucia Cavarra.” 

For one second that calm face was uplifted with a look those around 
never forgot. Then she said, quietly, “It is Lucia Cavarra who sup- 
ports you.” 

“ Lucia ! herself!” cried the dying man, as if roused into a momentary 
energy. “How dare I ask your forgiveness—I who have robbed you 

_ of your brother all these years? But it is not too late. Take off my 
signet ring; it will open his prison door. And oh! can you pardona 
wretch such as I am?” 

“Even as I hope to be forgiven,” said Lucia, gently. “And I 
know-——” 

‘*Sorella mia, he is dead,” said the captain, and gently transferred 
the signet ring to Lucia’s finger. Then fatigue, the tension, the sudden 
hopes asserting their sway, and she sank down insensible on the battle- 
field. 

The young officer lifted her in his strong arms and carried her back 
into the camp. 


4 





Scarcely could the sunlight find its way into that gloomy prison, but 
such as.there was: fell full on the noble self-devoted captive, who seven 
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years ago had taken his place within those walls to ransom his sister’s 
safety. 

Worn and haggard was that handsome and now bearded face, but the 
delicate features, above all, the beautiful eyes, were the same ; matured, 
altered, grave, and melancholy: wearing a settled look of proud resigna- 
tion and stern endurance. The subtle figure had attained to a noble 
stature, but slight and graceful as in the youthful days when its height 
passed unchallenged for his sister’s and thus set her free at the cost of 
his own liberty. His dress, his noble appearance was still as before, 
that of the refined gentleman, for Valdenstein had not carried his cruel 
revenge into such mean details of oppression. Captivity itself was bitter 
enough ; that alone, he knew, was slowly wearing out the life of the 
youth by inches, and he cared not to hasten the freedom of friendly 
death by extra means. 

There he stood now with the slim hands crossed on his breast, his 
dark eyes uplifted to the barred window, through which some few sun- 
beams strayed; so intent was his gaze, so wrapt and absent his thoughts, 
that the ear did not hear the heavy door open; still less a light step 
enter the prison. Yet there she stood, close by—the sister for whose 
sake he had sacrificed himself with a devotion worthy of a woman, 
without one murmur, one. wish that he had acted otherwise. 

Motionless as himself she stood, his living likeness, his very shadow, 
till perhaps that silent presence spread round him like a mystic halo of 
love and peace, for with a sudden start and almost wild look he turned. 
The next moment Lucia was clasped close to the prisoner’s breast, a 
hold from which no human power could have torn her. 


Long captivity had done its work even on that fine vigorous frame. 
Cavarra’s whole nervous system was prostrated and impaired, and the 
physicians ordered him away on foreign travel for change of scene; 
promising the anxious sister that a couple of years would see a complete 
restoration to health. 

So the two left Serranto on their travels and came to England, and 
visited London. There are many who, if they chanced to see this little 
tale, would recognize the brother and sister; though few, if any, of those 
who’ met them in the world are acquainted with their story. If they 
were, they would probably cease to be surprised at that close, deep love 
and devotion to each other which has made the most brilliant offers of 
marriage fail to separate Lucia from Andrea da Cavarra. 


OR RORI SS 
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MOSAIC. 


PiEcE by piece our lives are put together ; 
Piece by piece we plan the perfect whole ; 
Fitting in the grey and purple shadows 
With the golden flashes of the soul ; 
Brown and russet-red of way-side travel, 
Tender blue which marks the light above, 
Pearly gleams of joy, fair green of promise, 
Clouds of hate, and rosy tints of love. 


Noble temples rear their marble columns 
’*Midst the spreading foliage of the land— 
Temples proud of honour, wealth, and learning, 
Built on rock, it may be, or on sand ; 
Here and there a broken pillar lyeth 
Prostrate in the dust; while some gay flow’r 
Twines around the shaft its loving tendnmils, 
Hides the basement in a leafy bow’. 


Ah! each day a little stone is added, 
Once cemented, always to remain ; 

Ah ! each act is gone from us for ever, 
Never, never, to return again : 

If the colours seem not quite harmonious, 
And the pattern scarcely yet complete, _ 

Still, at the great Master’s awful bidding, 
Must the work be laid before His feet. 


Will He deign to use it for His building— 

For the flooring ’neath His golden Throne ? 
Will He spurn it as a thing unworthy 

Of the wondrous polished Corner-Stone ?— 
Of the Corner-Stone whose glorious beauty 

Gives to ev'ry meanest part a grace ; 
Making each imperfect, dim mosaic 

Seem well suited to its honoured place. 

Emma RHODES. 
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MR. AND MRS. MAYAL. 


HEY are playing Ze Désir /” cried Harrison Leeds, waving an 

imaginary baton with a white glove in the air, in perfect time 

with the band in the hall. And he put out his hand to the lady beside 
him. 

‘Can you resist those strains?” he asked. And she let him draw 
her arm within his own, and lead her away. 

On the elastic floor they joined the waltzers. And the soft lace of 
her dress floated out its mazy clouds, and the soft hair fluttered its... 
pennon of curls, and the soft hand lay like a little bird in his. 

“One more turn!” he cried. And away they twirled, unwinding. 
those Beethoven links of sound with twinkling feet and airy motion. 

“Yet one more turn!” he craved again. And then the countless... 
skirts of tulle and tarletan and lace settled into stillness, drifting away. . 
like mountain mist from the chalked floor. 

“¢ How pretty she is!” 

‘Leeds thinks so;” and two gentlemen moved off through the 
rooms. . 

Another gentleman—a quiet, well bred, ordinary looking person— 
hearing this colloquy, glanced up from his téte-4-téte with a sort of | 
Flora M’Ivor girl, and regarded Harrison Leeds and his companion 
with some earnestness. Mr. Leeds is fanning her with a glittering fan 
of pearl and sandal-wood; but it is a July night, there is no breeze. 
stirring, and the room feels stifling after the waltz. 

“Will you go out on the balcony again?” he proposes. She. 
assents, rising in the white foam drapery. Just then the ordinary-- 
looking gentleman turns as she passes, and speaks. 

*““T wouldn't, Kate ; you'll take cold now.” 

“ There’s very little air, Mr. Mayal,” Leeds aEDOSe 

** But she is so heated, Mr. Leeds.” 

“Well, perhaps I had better not,” the lady amiably acquiesces ; “we 
will walk in the hall—that will do.” And they leave the saloon, nod- 
ding pleasantly to Mr. Mayal, and turn into the long entrance-hall, 
where the band plays and the light has a soft rose shade. And Mr. 
Mayal goes back to his talk with the M’Ivor girl; but all the time 
he is thinking, “TI wonder if she likes Leeds?” “Likes” means a 
good deal in Mr. Mayal’s calm phraseology., “ Leeds is a handsome 
fellow, and a gentleman ;” and he looked up and saw the “ handsome 
fellow ” stooping to fasten the lady’ s bracelet. 

You are thinking Mr. Mayal is a rival—or brother, perhaps? Mr. 
Mayal is the waltzer’s husband. That is Mrs. Robert Mayal who 
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stands under the pale rose-lights of the hall chandelier while Mr. Leeds 
adjusts her bracelet. And in consequence of just such little amicable 
scenes as the above, Mr. and Mrs. Mayal are called a model couple— 
a pair of turtle-doves. 

Four years ago, come June, Robert Mayal led Catherine Gates to the 
altar. It was the briefest wooing that ever sped. Three months 
before marriage they had never seen each other. The whole thing was 
ordained by family powers. And this was the way. 

One day Catherine found herself an orphan with not money enough 
to buy herself another pair of gloves—she who had bought them by the 
dozen and by the box all her lifetime. Before she realized the incon- 

\ venience fully, however, the junior partner of the firm of Gates, Geer 
and Co., Robert Mayal, came from India to see to her—which meant 
by the cool reasoning of Joshua Geer, to marry her. “No father, no 
mother nor brother, and the only daughter of our unfortunate partner ” 
—John Gates risked his whole fortune in a private speculation, and 
then died penniless,—‘‘ we must do something for her; the best thing 
to do is to marry her. I can’t marry her, for I’m already married; but 
you can, Mayal.” 

The advice did not strike young Mayal as odd or irregular. So he 
packed his portmanteau and came overland to see to the house here, 
and to Catherine Gates—that is, to marry herif he liked her. Arriving 
in due course, he spent a few hours in necessary business, and then 
presented himself to Catherine. The household was not yet broken 
up, though dreadfully uncomfortable, from the new rule of a fortieth 
cousin’s wife who was to purchase the moveables. And so he met 
Catherine in the prettiest little boudoir in the world, and she the prettiest 
thing in it—a little fair piece of loveliness, clad in deep mouming for 
her father. He had not expected to see such a fairy, and began to 
pity her as he would a stray kitten. And Catherine? The dark 
brown, sensible young man, who talked so sympathizingly of her dead 
father, and gave her Mr. Geer’s condolences, wakened all her respect 
and confidence. 

And when on the third interview he modestly placed his hand and 
fortune at her disposal, she accepted him with a feeling of escape from 
some dreadful nightmare—the nightmare of lonelines and poverty. So 
he took her father’s place at the head of the London house, and with a 
patent of ease—for he was a gentleman born and bred—adapted himself 
to his new life. Mayal was a gentleman, I have said; I mean that in 
all its length, and breadth, and depth. He was a gentleman in gene. 
rosity, in temper, and re§{nement. Mrs. Mayal was just as much of a 
jady. And so the world said they were a model couple. 

That night, after the waltz, and after the guests were all gone, and 
the pretty mistress of the house was picking up her fan and flowers 
preparatory to going to her room, her husband turned from the memo- 
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randum book over which he had been absorbed for the last few 
moments—turned and called her. “Kate!” 

Her foot was on the stair, but she turned. “Do you want me, 
Robert ?” 

The sweet face with its waiting look, the sweet voice with its kindly 
tone—did he see and recognize it all? ‘Yes, I want you a moment, 
Kate.” And she dropped down upon the fauteuil opposite him. 

“I only wish to tell you, Kate, that I am going out to India—going 
to-morrow morning. I have put off telling you until the last moment 
because I did not wish to give you pain sooner than I could help.” 

He watched her closely as he said this—closely but very kindly- 
She received the news with some surprise: wanted to know if there 
was any business trouble ; was glad there was not ; asked if somebody 
else couldn't go as well; and altogether was sorry and interested for 
him. 

“‘T cannot wait for the next mail. But I am troubled for the care 
that will come upon you, Kate. Ray will take all possible trouble from 
you.” 

‘“‘Oh! don’t think of that, Robert. I shall do very well. Yes, Ray 
will attend to all my wants and necessities. You know when you were 
away last winter how prompt he was. . It hardly seemed as though you 
were absent.” 

He bent over his memorandum-book with a contracted brow, run- 
ning his finger down the page in great apparent earnestness, while she 
pulled out the falling flowers from her falling hair, and shook out the 
soft light tresses till she was enveloped in a yellow mist. 

Her husband looked up, and thought of what he had overheard : 
“‘ How pretty she is!” and “ Leeds thinks so.” 

Perhaps that was why he next spoke. ‘‘ Are those the flowers Mr. 
Leeds sent, Kate?” 

She roused to animation. ‘Yes; are they not beautiful? See, here 
is a spray of jasmine, and these are lilies and ferns. But I forgot that 
you don’t take an interest in flowers.” 

‘“‘ Leeds has quite a passion for these things, hasn’t he ?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes; and good taste. He promises to help me to rearrange 
the conservatory this winter—it will be such a thing for me.” A little 
weary sigh came from behind the memorandum-book. Then Mrs. 
Mayal started, saying, kindly, ‘ But how stupid I am, Robert! Tell 
me if you want anything attended to that I can do before you go.” 

“Nothing, dear. Wilson will pack my things. ‘To-morrow morn- 
ing I shall already be on my journey.” 

He put out his hand, and she came and placed her little warm palm 
in it, and bent her head down to receive his kiss, all her lovely cloud 
of hair falling round him. Slipping his other arm around her, he held 
her gently a moment longer, but did not speak. She looked at him 
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more earnestly as he released her, and said, ‘‘ You are worrying about 
leaving me at home, Robert. I assure you I can manage very well. 
I am sorry you have to go. Take good care of yourself, and don’t be 
anxious about me here.” 

Among the callers in Mrs. Mayal’s drawing-room the day following 
the party, Harrison Leeds shone, as usual, the most brilliantly. He 
discussed art, religion, and politics; talked of the rare specimens 
he would add to the newly-to-be-arranged conservatgry; and went 
through all the botanical lists with the facility of a student. Then 
Speaking of music, he accompanied Mrs. Mayal in a little French 
chanson with admirable taste and skill: and they talked of poets and 
poetry ; and Mrs. Mayal, who was enchanting in recitations, was pre- 
vailed upon to recite portions of Tennyson’s “ Maud ;” and every one 
thought she was a fit representative of the 


‘Queen rose of the rosebud-garden of girls.” 


In going away, the two gentlemen who commented upon her attrac- 
tions and Mr. Leeds’s admiration the night before again renewed the 


topic. 
‘How queerly people are married! Mayal, now, is a good gentle- 
manly fellow, but no more taste—. Completely absorbed in his ledger 


and the East India trade! I don’t believe he knows the Mater 
Dolorosa from the Cenci. And what an accomplished little thing that 
wife of his is. How she sings, how she reads, and how she talks! 
- Bah! Leeds ought to have had her, don’t you see?” 

“Tut! you can’t arrange the world to your fastidious liking, Drake. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mayal seem to me the happiest couple alive.” 

“Ves, negatively happy—the calm of a dead sea. Did you perceive 
how coolly she takes his sudden departure for India ? ” 

“Bosh—negatively happy! Let her be thankful for negative 
happiness, as you call it, and the calm of dead seas.” 

“Well, if that is to be the way, what sense is there in cultivating 
. the higher needs? I do not say I want Mrs. Mayal to awaken now to 
a conception of her capabilities in loving ; but I do say that I deplore 
the circumstances, or blind destiny, that consigned this woman to so 
prosaic an existence.” 

‘“‘ Drake, you know what Dunn says—queer, quaint Mat Dunn?” 

“What ?” | 

“¢ Be gaod, and you'll be happy.’ A school-boyish sounding phrase 
enough, but with quizzical gravity he'll end his letters to that dandy 
prig, Holland, with the simple little sentence. So I'll end this teasing 
topic for you in the same manner. Let Mrs. Mayal be good, and 
she’ll be happy.” 

But this opinion of Mr. Drake’s was only one of his “notions,” as 
his friend would have said. The general idea was that Mr. and Mrs. 
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Mayal were the happiest couple alive. If Mrs. Mayal took her husband’s . 
project of a trip to India. very coolly, she took it very sensibly, too ; 

for in a few days Mr. Mayal’s uncle and aunt, nice elderly people, were 

sent for by Kate and domiciled with her, to play propriety in the 

absence of the master. So whenever visitors called, they invariably 

encountered a very respectable dragon in the shape of a charming old 

Jady, with one of those rose-in-the-snow complexions, and mien of 
Stately ease, guarding the princess. And when a reception brought 

Mr. Leeds and Mr. Drake and the rest of the agreeable men into the 

elegant princess’s presence, in place of the prince they were welcomed 

by a stalwart old gentleman somewhere in the sixties, whom Mrs. 

Mayal called “Uncle Warde.” And the world, seeing all this dis- 
cretion on the part of such a pretty princess, clapped its hands 
applaudingly. And so the summer went on. 

But Mrs. Mayal failed to receive the letter from Paris which her 
husband had faithfully promised to write. 

‘“‘T am sure he wrote, Madam,” said Ray, the confidential old clerk, 
who had accompanied Mr. Mayal as far as the French capital. “For 
he hurried me off with a pile of letters before the mail closed, as he 
wanted, he said, Mrs. Mayal to receive hers on Saturday. So it must 
have miscarried.” 

“Very likely,” Mrs. Mayal thought, and answered. 

The time went on, bringing, in regard to letters, better luck. Mr. 
Mayal had arrived safely at Calcutta. A brief letter came for Mrs. 
Mayal; that was all; and in answering, Mrs. Mayal, always mindful 
of annoying others by errors and mistakes, said nothing of the missing 
letter that she had failed to receive. Neither did she complain of the 
shortness of his communication: he must have so many business. 
letters to write. 

And so, as I have said, the months went on; and in the fall of the 
year the princess and her two dear dragons, and all her brilliant train 
of admirers, were back again, after the autumn at the sea-side. And 
then the much-talked-of conservatory revolution was begun, and day 
after day Harrison Leeds would gallop down with a “rare specimen,” 
or instructions about a bulb, sometimes bringing Rosemere, the. great 
horticulturist, with him, and sometimes Matt Dunn, who knew all about 
exotics. And one day, when this last-mentioned individual was there, 
Drake dropped in, and brought a piece of news which startled them. 
Somebody had married somebody, and the whole May Fair ‘circle was 
up in arms, because it was the most unheard-of, absurd, ill-advised thing 
—a, foolish love-match, and not a cent to keep the flame agoing. And 
Drake went on in his romantic way, calling]it “splendid,” and “an 
example every man and woman ought to follow.” 

‘Why don’t you follow it, then?” Dunn asked him. 
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“Me?” twisting a maize-coloured glove round the whitest finger, 
sending out a diamond sparkle. ‘I’m not a marrying man,” 

“You are a theorist, Drake; that’s what you are.’ 

Drake grew vehement ; declaring himself willing to act upon his 
theories if the occasion pequied 

‘““Only give you a chance, eh ?” Dunn resumed—“ the chance of an 
affaire du ceur. I'd like to see you do it, Drake; I wish you could 
have the chance. Imagine him!” And Matt Dunn picked up the 
maize-coloured glove, and gently stroked its mellow softness. 

Drake was getting anoyed, and Mr. Leeds, who had been an inter- 
rested listener, spoke. ‘I don’t see why it is so difficult a thing for 
aman to decide between a few personal luxuries, more or less, and 
his affections. Surely we are not so effeminate as all that, Mr. Dunn 2? ” 

Mr. Dunn gaily applauded. ‘Good! good! Leeds joins our 
ranks, Drake. Give him a chance, too, and he’d run away from al} 
the world for love of some fair damsel.” 

‘‘T would—I would, indeed—and count the world well lost.” 

What was it that threw that sudden spell of silence over the group? 
Was it the sudden passion that rang through the young man’s tones—or 
the vivid flush that rose to his cheek—or the swift glance that fell upon 
the fair hostess—or all three together? A door had opened, as it were, 
into some unguessed tragedy. And over its threshold they saw— 

‘* A speck of fire that lit the place.” 

Mrs. Mayal alone seemed undisturbed in her repose. She sat 
there with the little hands locked loosely together in her lap, her eyes 
down, and a certain hush about her that was like a guard from evil. 

Mr. Dunn, recovering himself first, tossed the maize-coloured glove 
back to its owner with a quaint jest that broke the momentary pause, 
and sent the conversation on again. And they stayed long enough to 
change the tone into another channel. But as they were saying their 
adieux, Mr. Dunn, coming last, lingered a moment over the pretty, fair 
hand ; and then, in his curious, grave, sweet manner, gave his favourite 
charge, mixed with a little merry speech that clothed it gracefully, ‘‘ Be 
good, and you'll be happy.” 

For a moment, the soft, wistful eyes looked into his with ashy expres- 
sion of doubt that was half pain ; but something she met there brought 
only the sweetness to the surface, and her gentle voice replied, “I wil 
try, Mr. Dunn.” And Mr. Dunn—queer, quaint Matt Dunn, who was 
always half-laughing, half-serious—dropped all his banter; and made a 
remark, as if thinking aloud, when they walked down the street. ‘ That 
woman is a little saint.” Leeds’s eyes flashed and his lip trembled ; 
but Mr. Dunn went on. “And the man that could hurt her witha 
word or thought deserves a halter.” 

After this ripple upon the smooth social stream, the winter passed 
with no further evidence of emotion. 
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In the meantime letters from India were seldom and brief, and 
spring brought no mention of a return. It was almost a year since 
Mr. Mayal went away. In the meantime, too, Mr. Leeds had not only 
rearranged the conservatory, and established an aquarium for his 
friend Mrs. Mayal, but he had established for himself a reputation at 
once enviable and honourable in the scientific world of letters. Added 
to his horticultural knowledge, there was a deeper passion underneath. 
While he was making himself agreeable and useful over ferns and 
jasmines, he was also in the interim making for himself an immortal 
name by certain geological researches, and an eloquent treatise thereon. 
Then came the crowning triumph, when he delivered his eloquent 
lecture upon the subject before the Scientific Association. 

Such a success! So modest, too, and so wise, and the most perfect 
gentleman—kind, courteous, and cultivated! That was the way 
society talked, and Mr. Leeds was made a lion forthwith. Straight 
from his crowning triumph that evening he came to the usual ending 
of all glories—a feast. ‘This was a choice collection of choice spirits, 
however, over the daintiest viands. And Mrs. Mayal was there. A 
year had only made her more beautiful—a clearer moonlight beauty. 
Looking at her, you would never think of gold ornaments and diamonds 
in her adornings, and you never saw them; but pearls and opals, and 
the pure lustre of aqua marina. 

So on this night she wore white laces with her sea-coloured silks, 
and dewy pearls here and there, like flecks of foam. 

‘¢ A new Undine,” Mr. Dunn observed, as she stood complimenting 
the hero of the evening gracefully and earnestly. ‘The hero was eager 
and watchful and restless when he came in, as if he expected some- 
body or something; but after Mrs. Mayal put out her little hand to 
him, and said her two or three words of congratulation and approval, 
he seemed to grow quiet and indifferent to praise, as if her cool 
presence had proved a sedative. And from science and philosophy he 
glided off to music and waltzes. 

“Was there ever so complete a man?” they said to Mrs. Mayal: 
and Mrs. Mayal thought it doubtful if there ever was. And when that 
very evening he told her of his young sister with tender affection, 
and begged Mrs. Mayal to call upon her during her stay in town, 
he spoke of her so warmly and eagerly. that she, out of her 
admiration for his brotherly devotion, remarked: “It must be a 
pleasant thing to be your sister, Mr. Leeds.” And then she sighed 
and thought of her own lonely orphanage, while the face of her listener 
reflected more than her own pain and sadness. 

‘“' Yes, a pleasant thing to be his sister,” she mused long after, in the 
silence of her room. This discovery of his brotherly devotion was 
more eloquent to her than all his new glory. Afterwards, in her con- 
templation of the tender relation which existed between this brothe, 
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and sister, her sense of loneliness grew greater, while the East India 
letters were rarer and briefer than ever. 

One night, a fearful night of wind and shower, she paced her splendid 
drawing-roon, full of this dreary sense of desolation. Up stairs 
Uncle Warde and his wife were absorbed in the reminiscences of other 
days, and from the servants’ hall came the sound of their mingled 
voices in story and laughter. But all alone, in her rooms below, the 
lonely mistress of the house held sad communion with herself. 

In the tumult of the wind and rain she did not hear the opening and 
shutting of the hall dooz, nor see the figure that entered the room, 
until some one spoke. 

“‘ Mrs. Mayal!” in a gentle, earnest voice. She had lifted her head 
with a scared face, and there were tears upon it, and pale pain, and 
lonesome sorrow. Mr. Leeds saw it all, and seating himself near her, 
strove, by some kindly talk, to restore her serenity. In a few moments 
she was apologizing for her state. ‘The lonely night, the lonely 
house ’—but he understood everything ; and by-and-by falling into a 
little conversation, she mentioned Mr. Mayal. ‘‘ Hestays away another 
year,” Mr. Leeds observed. 

“ Another year?” 

“Mr. Ray was saying so.” 

A faint colour stole into her pale cheek. Another year, and his wife 
uninformed of it! A look came into her eyes that no one ever saw 
there before—a bitter, brooding look of desolate pride. To him who 
sat before her it was more touching than her tears a moment before. 
He essayed again to comfort, but his heart was in a wild tumult, and 
wild thoughts were in his mind. And at this crisis, turning, she said, 
as if thinking aloud, “I wish you were my brother, Harrison.” 

The dreary tone, the dreary face, and the utterance of his baptismal 
name, was like a breath of flame to him. 

Rising, he came beside her, and in a moment was pouring out the 
repressed emotions of the last year—was forgetting everything but this 
one passion—and with wild eagerness was urging her to forget every- 
thing as well. He had taken her hand in his vehemence, mistaking ~ 
her stillness for acquiescence, and with tremulous, tearful tenderness, 
worthy a better cause, was saying that his whole life should be devoted 
to her, when an awful hush seemed to gather about the room, the hand 
he had held withdrew itself, the slight figure, as it were, wafted away 
from him, and a voice sadder than sorrow made answer. ‘Oh, what 
have I done that you should humiliate me with words hke these? 
God forgive you, Harrison Leeds! My cup is now full !” 

What passionate prayers for her forgiveness, what immediate agony 
of contrition followed, it is needless to detail. Even then, though 
stung to the soul, she stayed to drop a word of. pardon from her gentle 
heart ere she left him. 
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Doubly alone now, with that corroding memory of his avowal of 
passion to bear her company, she kept a solemn vigil through the night. 
A certain feeling of shuddering recoil from herself overcame her—a 
feeling as if she were in some way touched with some visible wrong. 
Every innocent attention and gallant word rose up, exaggerated into 
sins by her morbid imagination. Days were spent in this fearful self- 
examination, till nature at last gave way, and a long and dangerous 
illness ensued. 

Acting upon the advice of the physician, old Mr. Ray, now for some 
time a partner in the firm, wrote at once to Mr. Mayal. 

It was early in the summer when the illness first began; it was late 
in September when she awoke to outward life again.. During the long 
days of dream and pain, she was sometimes conscious of a tenderer 
touch than others upon her fevered brow and burning hands ; and the 
fancy would seize her that her father was with her. Then visions of her 
mather, lost in childhoad, would come, in a gentle soothing calm. 

One day the dull, aching dream dissolved. Who was it that sat by 
her bedside, his dark hair streaked with grey ?—with grey before its 
time. He lifted his head. A face burned by Indian suns, and with a 
weight as of years upon the brow and hollowed cheeks; but she knew 
it. As he met her glance of recognition, an expression of almost painful 
anxiety passed into the dark face; but she was in that quiescent state 
of childlike repose which follows severe prostration, and in a faint, low 
voice, she only said: “You were so long away, Robert !” 

For a moment a soft light came into his eyes, and he just touched 
her little thin hand gently for reply. 

As she gradually returned to life he gradually retired from her 
presence, though always ready, if needed—always ministering to her in 
some invisible manner. 

One morning, when she was so far convalescent as to be able to 
walk about her room and amuse herself to while the hours away, she 
took up the embroidery her maid had left upon a chair. But a colour 
was wanting: and remembering a certain work-box containing such 
materials, she pulled it out from its corner and lifted the lid. A crowd 
of recollections beset her. As it often happens, this box had not been 
open for more than a year. She well remembered where she had used 
it last—on a summer’s day, when Mr. Leeds sat near, reading to her 
from Shelley. For an instant her hand paused, and an expression of 
pain clouded her face; then with a look of disdain for her weakness, 
she went diligently searching for the needed colour. | 

But what was this? One of her husband’s letters? And how came 
it here? Thinking thus, she took it up. What! the seal unbroken! 
Suddenly a forgotten circumstance rushed to her mind. It was the 
missing letter from Paris; and she broke the seal. A little surprise was 
in her mind as her eye ran over the page, for it was far longer than those 
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she usually received from him. Mr. Mayal’s letters had been ordinarily 
brief, and of the most matter-of-fact description. But this one proved 
of a different order, and no poem of Shelley’s, no remembrance of past 
days, ever called such an expression to her face as it wore now while 
she read it. But it was never discovered, then or later, how the 
accident had happened, or the letter got into the place where it was 
found. 


“My Dear WiFE,—In parting, there was something I wanted to 
say to you, but the opportunity did not seem favourable, and I deferred 
it to writing, which is the better way, perhaps. It is only that if I 
delay my return you will understand that I do it for your well-being. 
For a long time I have seen that my presence cannot make you happy, 
Kate ; it never has. You, of course, are in no manner answerable for 
this ; it is only a natural result. Circumstances of business and educa- 
tion have made me in some measure what I am; and [I find too late 
that I am not a fit companion for you. I cannot entirely repair this 
evil now, but I can remedy it partially by leaving you your freedom as 
far as possible. 

“This is no hasty resolve. I have long considered it; though 
recently, perhaps, I have awakened more fully to its necessity. 

“ Again, do not think I reproach you in any manner for this state of 
things. I do not believe that, even to itself, your gentle heart ever 
acknowledged its want; but it is there, Kate, and I cannot satisfy it. 
And one more word. You are young, and too delicately pure ever to 
suspect the suspicion of evil. For your own sake, then, let me say 
that the world is always ready to mistake the purest ; therefore let me 
caution you to be guarded in your friendly associations. If at any 
time you need me, send for me, and I will return. In the meantime, 
God's peace be with you. ‘“ ROBERT MAYAL.” 


She covered her face with her hands. It was too true—too true! 
She had been indifferent to him! And looking into her own heart, she 
knew the want he thought so unacknowledged stood oftener confessed 
to her own soul. She knew, too, how it had grown and grown, and 
how sudden comparisons had sometimes sprung up. Now the com- 
parisons were reversed. Who was it she had thought a more finished 
gentleman, a completer man than her husband? Who but the man 
whose passion had led him to violate all rules of chivalry and honour 
in his mad professions and madder hopes? And the other—the one 
whose right by every law of the land and Church was by her side—had 
for love of her condemned himself to a life of sacrifice and exile. It 
needed but this to complete the revolution which had been going on 
in her mind since she had first become conscious of that gentle presence 
in her sick room—a presence that had drawn her through all the mists 
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of fever into its loving atmosphere. With her appreciation of greatness, 
how eloquently did this renunciation, given with the humility and sim- 
plicity of a rarely generous nature, speak to her heart! Filled with 
these emotions, just as she was, in her dressing-gown and slippers, she 
stole out of the room and down the stairs to the library, where a few 
minutes since she had heard footsteps. 

To her light knock his voice—her husband’s voice—answered “‘Come 
in;” but what was his surprise, nay, almost consternation, as he saw 
his visitor. He sprang to her assistance, for the lovely face was white 
with agitation and unusual exertion; but his letter was in her hand, 
and in a few broken sentences she told him its story. 

His eyes lighted with a look of relief. Her long silence then was 
explained. This was almost joy ; but greater joy was yet to come. She 
had put out her hand. 

“You will not leave me again, Robert ?” 

He hesitated, not comprehending yet her meaning fully, laying it all 
to gentle pity. 

“ Not if you need me,” he answered, at length. 

‘Dear Robert!” she cried, “I shall need you all my life I—I 
But the rose upon her cheek, the soft shy gladness in her ees 
eyes, were more eloquent than words. He knew she loved him! O, 
blessed knowledge, that was worth long years of loneliness and sorrow ! 
He knew she loved him! Ay, fold her to your heart, O noble and» 
generous soul! She is yours thenceforward through time and eternity! 





The band is playing that very waltz—Ze Déser—and the rose-lights 
stream in the same pink radiance through the hall, and the great 
rooms within are all a-bloom like a flower-garden with the brightest 
blossoms of womanhood. 

Under a window-awning two or three talkers stand looking in upon 
the brilliant scene. 

‘Who's that with Mrs, Mayal?” one asks. 

Drake, who knows everybody, answers, “ That? O, that’s Professor 
E. Thought you knew hzm ?” 

“What, Leeds’s great gun?” 

“‘ Anybody’s great gun. Professor E. is one of the somebodies.” 

‘“‘What’s become of Leeds? He ought to be here to-night.” 

*“*O, Leeds is off to Paris on some scientific mission. Don’t you read 
the papers ? ” 

“Not very carefully, I must confess. But, you know, I’ve been away 
out of the reach of papers. So Leeds is as popular as ever. How he 
did admire Mrs. Mayal! Seems to me he ought to have had her 
instead of Mayal. Mayal’s a good fellow, but you never hear anything 
from him, A commonplace sort of a person, while Mrs. Mayal is really 
uncommon. The most brilliant talker I know.” 
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_ “Yes; of course Leeds ought to have had her. I always said so. 
Leeds is just the man for her—congenial tastes, and all that sort of 
thing,” Drake returned, triumphantly. 

“There you go, Drake, with your congenial tastes, etc., and you are 
half wrong, as usual. Sometimes, when both parties are similarly 
endowed, there is too much of ‘all that sort of thing ;’ and if they don’t 
bore each other they are sure to quarrel. That’s the way. What a 
woman like Mrs. Mayal needs is appreciation, and she’s gotit. You 
don’t know anything about Mayal. Mayal is a man! and that’s what 
not half of us can say.” And Matt Dunn, after relieving his mind in 
his energetic manner, went in and joined the dancers, while Drake 
went on with his theories unconvinced. So the world goes. 

But while the band plays Ze Déstr, a sweet voice says to a gentleman, 
“Why don’t you dance, Robert ?” | 

‘* Because I am waiting for Mrs. Mayal, Kate. Will she favour me P ” 

And he put out his hand. 
_ Down the elastic floor they joined the waltzers, the husband and 
wife, impervious to anything society might say; and the soft lace 
floated out its mazy clouds, and the soft hair fluttered its pennon of 
curls, and the soft hand lay like a little bird in the largerhand. Almost 
the picture of two years ago; but with changes. Not one of the 
world’s changes, but the heart’s. 

And still the band plays Le Déser. f 
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